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P R EFAC  E. 


Those  who  may  chance  to  peruse  these  scraps  will 
find  that  I have  passed  what  are  generally  considered 
the  best  years  of  life  in  a foreign  land.  I quitted 
England  in  search  of  health,  and  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence that  I should  find  what  I sought  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Pyrenees.  I have  wandered  over  the  largest 
portion  of  Europe,  and  have  been  occupied  in  the 
practice  of  my  profession  during  those  years  of  a 
physician’s  life  which  are  generally  more  devoted  to 
study  than  to  active  employment. 

I halted  at  — — — — , where  I tarried  for  many 
years;  and,  to  while  away  the  many  hours  of 
ennui  which  are  the  lot  of  new  settlers  in  a strange 
land,  I put  together  the  first  part  of  these  memoirs, 
almost  from  unassisted  memory.  I did  this  with  no 
view  to  publication ; and  the  manuscripts  would  have 
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remained  upon  the  shelf  where  they  were  deposited, 
but  for  an  unexpected  visit  from  my  brother,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  returned  from  his 
location  in  the  New  World  to  take  one  more  peep  at 
the  Old. 

As  he  could  tarry  but  a few  days  with  me,  and 
as  I was  much  engaged  at  the  time,  I put  them 
into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  au  fait  at  what  had 
passed  in  my  history  since  last  we  met. 

He  judged  them  worthy  of  publication ; but  I did 
not  consider  him  a sufficient  authority,  attributing  his 
approbation  to  the  influence  of  fraternal  feelings. 

I was  inclined  to  believe  that  my  amanuensis  had 
taken  a more  judicious  view  of  the  case,  for  I had 
employed  an  eccentric  character  to  write  me  out  a 
fair  copy,  that  the  friends  on  whom  I intended 
to  impose  the  perusal  of  my  manuscript  might  not 
make  its  illegibility  a pretext  for  evading  the  penalty. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  task,  I begged  him 
to  give  me  his  opinion  of  the  work. 

“ My  candid  opinion,  sir  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  you  please,  your  candid  opinion.” 

c<  Then,  sir,  I consider  it  one  of  those  works  which 
gives  the  author  much  more  pleasure  in  the  com- 
position than  any  profit  he  can  hope  for  by  the  sale 
of  it.” 

I immediately  paid  him  his  demand,  and  told  him 
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I had  no  more  need  of  his  services,  - — for  the  whole 
truth  is  not  always  acceptable. 

He  nevertheless  called  upon  me  again  to  ask  for 
more  work,  and  observed,  that  I should  not  allow  my 
talents  to  lie  idle. 

Well  may  we  say  with  Pilate,  “What  is  truth  ? ” 

I mentioned  this  circumstance  to  my  brother,  but 
he  did  not  change  his  opinion;  and,  after  much  warm 
discussion,  we  came  to  a compromise. 

It  was  resolved  that  he  should  take  the  work  to 
America,  and  try  its  success  in  Troy,  — not  old  Ilium, 
but  Nova  Troja,  a much  cleverer  city  in  all  respects, 
and  possessing  a handsomer  water  privilege  than  the 
old  Scamander.  “You  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  fall” 
he  said,  as  we  shook  hands  on  parting.  “ I will  send 
you  back  Astyanax  in  better  trim  than  I take  him 
from  you.”  I had  given  him  the  original  scroll,  re- 
serving the  secretary’s  copy  for  my  friends  at  home. 

Although  the  facts  are  not  related  in  the  precise 
order  in  which  they  may  have  presented  themselves, 
I can  state  that  I have  described  nothing  that  I have 
not  seen ; nor,  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates 
to  customs,  manners,  or  the  moral  character  of  in- 
dividuals, have  I “set  down  aught  in  malice.”  The 
public  will  decide  which  of  the  two  has  formed  the 
best  prognosis  of  the  case  — my  brother  or  my  ama- 


nuensis. 
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If  I am  convicted  of  some  changes  in  my  opinions, 
I must  state  in  my  defence  that  this  narrative  com- 
prises twenty  years  of  my  moral  existence,  which 
has  full  as  much  claim  as  my  corporeal  one  to  the 
benefits  of  a sliding  scale. 


March,  1843. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  AULD  REEKIE.  STATE  OF  MY  HEALTH  REQUIRING 
MIGRATION  TO  A WARM  CLIMATE.  EFFECTS  OF  SEA  VOYAGE. 
RECEPTION  BY  MY  FRIENDS  IN  LONDON.  APPLY  FOR  SITUATION 
IN  INDIA.  DISAPPOINTMENT.  FAILING  IN  THE  EAST.  TRY 
THE  WEST  INDIA  INTEREST.  DELIVER  CREDENTIALS  TO  SEVE- 
RAL MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY.  OPINION  OF  PUBLIC  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  MEDICAL  LOCATION.  EXPECTATIONS  HELD  OUT  TO 
ME  BY  A PHYSICIAN,  ANNIHILATED  BY  CAVALIER  TREATMENT  OF 
AN  APOTHECARY.  KIND  RECEPTION  BY  SIR  A,  COOPER.  BE- 
COME A DOCTOR  DE  FACTO.  MY  FIRST  FEE.  SUMMONED  TO  MY 

FRIEND  IN  . ENGAGED  TO  TRAVEL  ABROAD  WITH  LORD 

— — ■.  PROPOSE  TAKING  SOME  FINISHING  LESSONS  IN  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

The  goal  was  reached,  and  the  race  was  won,  I bore 
my  blushing  honours  thick  upon  me  ; yet  I felt  as 
serious  as  if  I had  taken  a degree  in  Divinity, 
whereas  I had  been  only  dubbed  a Doctor  of 
Physic, 

What  made  me  so  sad,  as  I gazed  upon  the  re- 
ceding shores  of  ((  Auld  Peekie  ? ” What  had  pro- 
duced so  striking  a change  in  my  disposition  ? Why 
had  pleasure  ceased  to  please  ? 

I had  attained  the  object  of  long  and  arduous  pur- 
suit ; possession  gave  me  no  pleasure,  because  pursuit 
was  at  an  end.  There  were  more  serious  causes  for 
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STATE  OF  MY  HEALTH. 


the  melancholy  which  beset  me.  I was  embarking 
upon  the  wide  world,  upon  the  sea  of  life,  without 
compass  to  guide,  or  sail  to  waft,  or  ballast  to  steady 
my  boat.  A pulmonic  complaint,  aggravated  by  the 
accession  of  a typhus  fever,  had  reduced  my  frame 
to  the  shadow  of  itself. 

The  knowledge  which  the  study,  rather  than  the 
practice,  of  my  profession  had  afforded  me,  was  just 
sufficient  to  allow  me,  in  the  nervous  state  in  which 
I was,  to  conjure  up  every  unhappy  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  complaint.  Each  pain  and  ache,  every 
uncomfortable  sensation  which  I experienced,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  I was 
continually  feeling  my  pulse,  taking  a deep  inspiration 
to  discover  whether  I had  any  pain  in  my  chest,,  at- 
tentive to  every  little  symptom  which  might  tend  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  which  I had  formed  of  my 
case.  I had  two  objects  to  attain,  and  their  mutual 
accomplishment  was  necessary  to  my  existence.  I 
had  to  regain  my  own  health,  and  to  procure  the 
means  of  so  doing  by  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
health  of  — others. 

1 was  much  in  the  same  dilemma  as  many  of  my 
colleagues,  who  find  that  in  order  to  get  practice 
they  must  first  get  a wife,  but  to  get  a wife  they 
must  first  get  practice. 

My  medical  advisers  positively  insisted  upon  my 
wintering  in  a warmer  climate.  All  were  agreed 
upon  one  point,  viz.  that  I could  not  survive  another 
winter  in  Edinburgh.  All  were  not  agreed,  that  I 
could  survive  another  winter  any  where  else. 
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What  was  to  be  done  with  me  ? was  the  question. 
— Go  to  a warmer  climate,  was  the  answer.  Where? 
To  Lisbon,  to  Naples,  to  Madeira,  to  the  South  of 
France  — all  as  readily  prescribed  for  me,  as  if  it 
were  only  a dose  of  Iceland  moss. 

All  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  would  only  allow  me 
to  listen  to  such  suggestions  as  hopeless.  I must  do 
justice,  however,  to  the  kind  friends  who  thus 
counselled  me.  They  were  sincere  in  their  dealings, 
and  when  they  advised  me  to  attach  myself  as  medi- 
cal attendant  to  some  family  about  to  migrate  to  a 
warmer  climate,  they  gave  me  letters  of  introduction 
to  influential  people  in  England,  and  stated  the 
nature  of  my  case  as  pathetically  as  I could  have 
done  it  myself.  It  was  not  at  the  commencement  of 
mv  career  that  I found  the  world  ungrateful  or  un- 
kind. 

It  was  necessary  in  my  present  circumstances  to 
possess  such  introductory  letters  as  would  serve  as 
testimonials  of  character,  and  not  such  merely  as  se- 
cure a dinner  at  a fortnight’s  notice  ; and  I found 
that  I had  such,  addressed  to  people  residing  in  any 
of  the  places  which  I might  choose  for  my  winter’s 
residence.  I had  my  diploma  in  my  pocket  and  cer- 
tificates from  the  medical  officers  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, as  to  the  manner  in  which  I had  performed 
my  duty  during  my  residence  in  that  institution. 

Upon  opening  my  pocket  book  I found  letters 

to  Dr.  , physician  to  the  British  factory  at 

Lisbon.  These  I put  aside.  I had  letters  to  Dr. 
Coindet  at  Geneva,  and  toProfesssor  Balbi  at  Turin; 

B 3 
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INTRODUCTORY  LETTERS. 


this  was  too  northern  to  think  of  for  the  present; 
but  I might  find  them  of  use  in  the  course  of  my 
travels.  It  is  singular  what  effect  the  re-perusal  of 
these  documents  had  upon  me.  The  ploughman,  who 
after  a hard  morning’s  work  sits  under  a tree  at 
noon,  and  opens  his  wallet,  does  not  feel  himself 
more  refreshed  as  he  proceeds  with  his  meal,  than  I 
felt  my  spirits  revive  as  I continued  my  epistolary 
repast. 

I had  also  several  letters  to  English  merchants  at 
Naples  from  my  friends  in  Leith.  These  were  pre- 
cious jewels,  and  offered  the  greatest  temptation,  but 
like  the  golden  apples  were  only  to  be  looked  at.  To 
have  accomplished  this — to  have  reached  Naples — to 
have  been  allowed  to  visit  Virgil’s  tomb,  would  have 
almost  reconciled  me  to  my  own  at  this  ardent  period 
of  life. 

I had  many  other  letters  to  foreign  parts,  but  the 
home  service  was  at  present  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  the  various  introductory  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  the  medical  men  in  London  were  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  my  hope.  An  introduction  to  the  good 
folks  in  Padua  or  Naples  could  serve  me  but  little, 
unless  I could  find  some  good  folks  at  home  who 
would  take  me  in  their  suite.  I grew  dull  again, 
as  I came  to  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  and 
putting  it  aside,  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  in 
despair,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
instead  of  avoiding  both. 

The  Castle  Hill  was  still  in  view,  as  I gazed 
towards  the  shore,  and  a provoking  wind  was 
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REGRET  AT  LEAVING  “ AULD  REEKIE.” 

about  to  tear  me  from  the  place  where  I had  spent 
so  many  happy  months.  Indeed,  I was  very  sad. 
Hitherto  all  had  been  as  fiction  or  a fairy  dream ; for 
such  is  the  study  of  the  profession  when  compared 
with  its  practice.  All  my  wants  had  been  supplied 
from  sources  which  could  not  have  failed  me.  Now 
I was  to  rely  upon  my  own  endeavours,  and  to  sup- 
ply my  own  wants  by  my  own  exertions.  I had,  it 
is  true,  a passport  in  my  diploma,  which  was  ad- 
dressed omnibus  et  singulis , but  it  no  where  desired 
the  authorities  to  aid  and  assist  the  bearer  thereof  to 
proceed  on  his  journey. 

India  promised  me  but  little  pleasure,  for  I had 
not  forgotten  to  apply  for  a situation  in  the  Com- 
pany^ service,  when  a warm  climate  was  lecom- 
mended  to  me.  It  had  been  promised  to  me  upon 
my  first  application,  but  I despised  what  was  so 
easily  procured.  I put  it  in  the  rear-guard  of  Lisbon. 
I had  indeed  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  pagoda 
tree;  and  although  I was  assured  that  two  men  would 
run  before  me  to  flap  away  the  flies,  and  many  more 
such  temptations  were  held  out  to  me,  still  willingly 
would  I have  sacrificed  them  all  for  one  year  more  of 

Auld  Reekie.”  Again  I had  sudden  twinges  in  my 
chest ; my  hands  got  warm  ; my  face  became  flushed 
from  sitting  in  the  sun.  I could  never  reach  India, 
I thought,  in  my  present  state ! 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  the  first  two  days 
after  I quitted  Edinburgh.  Nothing  amused  me  ; 
the  same  objects  which  upon  my  former  trips  had 
afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  and  even  called  forth 
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my  muse,  were  now  unlike  themselves.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  inanimate  things  must  be 
always  the  same ; they  are  just  as  we  wish  to  see 
them ; and  as  no  one  is  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday, 
so  nothing  bears  the  same  character  or  wears  the 
same  appearance  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  however,  the  sea, 
which  to  me  had  always  been  a restorative,  braced 
me  wonderfully  ; my  spirits  revived  with  my  in- 
creasing appetite ; and  when  we  arrived  at  Trapping 
after  eight  days’  beating  about,  my  companions  told 
me  that  they  should  hardly  have  recognised  me ; 
scarcely  indeed  could  I recognise  myself.  Almost 
as  soon  as  I found  myself  in  London,  and  moreover, 
in  the  city,  I felt  that  inward  impulse,  which  is  ge- 
nerated in  the  metropolis,  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  business.  I had  forgotten  my  consumption ; I had 
forgotten  the  cause  of  finding  myself  where  I was, 
in  being  myself  there.  Imagination  gave  place  to 
calculation.  I have  two  strings  to  my  bow,  thought 
I to  myself.  I have  the  choice  of  going  to  India, 
the  which  is  certain.  I have  the  hopes  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  some  family  travelling  to  the  South  to 
pass  the  winter,  the  which  is  uncertain.  It  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  certainty,  however,  that  I found  my- 
self about  six  o’clock  on  a fine  summer’s  evenincr 
strolling  towards  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn. 

I never  hated  London  so  much  in  my  life.  I en- 
tered the  old  Inn  where  my  friends  resided,  and  was 
informed  by  a dirty  looking  wench  who  opened  the 
door,  that  the  young  ladies  were  gone  with  their 
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mamma  to  take  a walk  in  the  country.  I waited 
long  for  their  return ; at  length  the  whole  party  ar- 
rived, and  the  first  inquiry  satisfied  me  that  my 
presentiment  of  being  still  a long  distance  from 
India  was  correct.  The  salutations  and  greetings 
were  not  precisely  of  a nature  to  encourage  or  please 
me.  How  well  you  look  ! Well  we  are  glad  to  see 
you,  but  why  have  you  left  Edinburgh  ? I can 
never  call  you  doctor,  you  look  so  young.  W ell, 
what  are  your  plans  ? 

I was  confounded  at  such  irrelevant  questions,  but, 
overcoming  the  mortifications  of  the  spirit,  I pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  my  Indian 

affairs. — “ O dear,  yes  ! Dr.  C will  put  you  in 

the  way,  I dare  say.  It  is  very  easily  done ; what 
makes  you  wish  to  go  to  India  ? ” I soon  perceived 
that  the  promises  and  assurances,  which  looked  so 
clear  upon  paper,  took  another  turn  by  word  of 
mouth.  Indeed  my  good  friend  had  almost  toi- 
gotten  all  about  the  matter,  and  was  quite  sui- 
prised  that  I should  think  so  much  about  it,  when 
the  certainty  of  my  succeeding  in  my  application, 
as  expressed  in  his  letter,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  my  quitting  Edinburgh  so  early  in  the 
season. 

The  doctor,  who  was  to  do  my  business  for  me, 
was  actually  in  attendance  upon  the  family  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  opportunity  was  favourable.  He 
was  a celebrated  character,  who  had  spent  half  Ins 
time  and  all  his  fortune  in  chemical  pursuits.  He 
had  not  succeeded,  however,  in  extracting  sunbeams 
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from  cucumbers,  nor  gold  from  strawberry  roots ; 
though  he  had  been  for  years  occupied  in  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  latter  object. 

I was  introduced  to  him  in  full  form,  and  when  I 
had  detailed  my  case  to  him  much  as  a patient  would 
have  explained  the  symptoms  of  a complaint,  he 
replied  very  good  naturedly,  “ Oh  to  be  sure,  very 
easy.  . Call  upon  my  nephew  in  Broad  Street,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  it  immediately.” 
There  was  no  doubt  of  their  relationship,  they  had 
been  cast  in  the  same  mould,  morally  and  physically. 
I)i.  C could  find  no  gold  in  strawberry  roots; 
his  nephew  could  find  no  contagion  in  jilague.  His 
moral  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  so  strong,  that 
he  would  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his  other  senses, 
as  he  honestly  declared  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  uncle,  on  the  contrary,  fully  believed  that 
there  existed  gold  in  strawberry  roots,  though  his 
senses  never  assisted  him  in  the  pursuit.  “ Arcades 
ainbo.  XJncle  and  nephew. 

The  latter  received  me  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
when  I informed  him  of  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and 
delivered  his  uncle’s  message  to  him,  he  replied  that 
he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  India  Board,  but 
that  if  1 got  an  appointment,  he  would  examine  me 
previous  to  my  departure  for  India,  for  he  was  ex- 
aminer to  the  Board.  He  would  prove  to  me  as  he 
had  done  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  argument  at 
least,  if  not  by  noses,  that  neither  plague  nor  typhus 
was  contagious.  I opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment, 
but  my  ears  were  closed  to  conviction,  for  I was  in 
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my  individual  person  a proof  at  least  of  the  contrary, 
having  lately  suffered  by  fever  from  attending  upon 
fever  patients.  He  recommended  me  to  call  upon 

Mr.  A at  the  India  House,  to  inquire  if  there 

were  a vacancy,  and  to  show  him  my  testimonials. 
I wished  the  doctor  good  morning,  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  we  should  not  meet  again. 

To  conclude  my  India  affairs.  I called  the  fol- 
lowing morning  on  Mr.  A — — at  the  India  House ; 
he  looked  at  me  with  a frown  of  perfect  contempt, 
and  when  I informed  him  that  I came  recommended 

by  JDr. , he  raised  his  voice  to  a Bombay  pitch, 

and  informed  me,  he  could  only  receive  applications 
through  a director,  and  that  the  old  fool  knew  so 
perfectly  well,  and  returning  to  his  ledger,  spared  me 
the  civility  of  a good  morning. 

I cannot  say  that  I was  much  disappointed.  I was 
prepared  for  the  result.  I had  more  strings  to  my 
bow,  and  more  irons  in  the  fire,  and  as  I could  do 
nothing  in  the  East,  I proceeded  to  try  my  luck  in 
the  W est  Indies. 

Among  numerous  letters  with  which  I was  pro- 
vided, I had  an  introductory  one  to  a celebrated 
doctor  who  wore  a slouch  hat,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  pick  up  a good  deal  of  practice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho  Square.  No  doubt  the  reader 
is  already  in  Dr.  Eady’s  portico,  and  I must  leave  him 
there,  unless  he  choose  to  follow  me  ; for  I protest 
that  I was  never  there  myself.  The  gentleman  I 
allude  to  was  of  a different  stamp,  although  far  less 
famed  than  Dr.  Eady  ; he  was  himself  a West  Indian, 
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and  a native  of  Jamaica.  As  I hate  presenting  an  in- 
troductory letter,  I left  it  with  my  address,  the  ser- 
vant telling  me  that  his  master  would  be  at  home  the 
following  morning  before  ten  o’clock.  I presented 
myself  at  that  hour.  The  doctor  reminded  me  of  a 
knight-errant  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  was  tall,  lank, 
and  lean,  had  large  whiskers,  eyes  sunk  in  their 
orbits,  a wildish  expression,  and  a rough  cracked 
voice.  He  was  seated  at  his  breakfast  table  in  Dean 
Street,  in  a large  comfortless  house,  and  in  an  equally 
comfortless  parlour  — a black  japan  tea-board  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  a queen’s  metal  tea-pot,  and  a loaf 
of  stale  bread  before  him ; for  it  was  Sunday,  and 
no  rolls  are  allowed  to  be  baked  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

The  doctor  was  seated  at  his  breakfast  table,  I say, 
reading  the  Observer  Newspaper.  Lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  columns,  he  greeted  me  by  reading  a para- 
graph from  the  same  paper  upon  the  utility  of  public 
executions.  He  then  quoted  some  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  asked  me  if  I did  not  think  that  private 
hanging  would  have  a much  more  salutary  effect  in 
repressing  vice.  We  discussed  the  point  at  some 
length  (a  singular  introductory  topic),  and  both 
agreed  that  public  executions  had  lost  much  of 
then  effect  from  their  frequency.  Soon  changino' 
the  topic,  however,  and  proceeding  to  private  affairs, 
he  addressed  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  introductory 
letter  to  him,  and  promised  to  give  me  such  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  Jamaica  as  would  answer  all  my 
purposes. 
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There  are  some  characters  with  whom  I can  never 
assimilate.  I cannot  easily  overcome  a certain  pre- 
judice caused  by  first  impressions,  and  the  more  I 
endeavour  to  do  so,  the  less  I succeed.  I am  an 
instance  in  myself  of  the  atomic  theory.  I can  only 
unite  in  definite  proportions,  without  which  there  is 
no  combination.  I could  not  harmonise  with  my 
W est  India  friend  ; there  was  no  affinity  in  our  com- 
positions, and  we  could  never  form  a sympathetic 
friendship.  I must  stick  to  Europe,  thought  I to 
myself,  as  I lounged  along  the  alleys  which  lead 
from  Gerard  Street  to  Long  Acre,  after  having  made 
my  bow,  and  retired  with  the  promise  of  calling 
again. 

These  East  and  West  India  complexions  are  too 
tawny  for  my  taste,  and  I felt  in  my  pocket  for  some 
more  introductory  letters.  It  happened  by  chance 
that  I took  out  one  addressed  to  a Scotchman  in 

. Chance  shall  I call  it  ? call  that  chance 

which  was  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  all  my 
subsequent  career  ? “ call  God’s,  good  providence  a 
lucky  hit  ? ” I had  many  letters  yet  undelivered,  and 
the  truth  is,  I awaited  the  printing  of  my  doctorial 
card,  which  I was  anxious  to  deliver  with  them.  I 
will  deliver  this  letter  said  I to  myself ; I have  a cer- 
tain presentiment  that  this  may  be  of  service,  and  I 
hurried  on  to  the  address.  I was  ushered  into  a 
small  dirty  parlour,  and  had  hardly  time  to  pace  its 
dimensions  when  I was  re-ushered  into  the  study.  A 
thin,  spare,  comical  looking  man  received  me,  with 
one  eye  shut,  with  a cock  in  the  other,  and  a twist  in 
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the  corner  of  his  mouth.  I never  saw  any  thing  less 
medical  in  my  life  in  appearance ; for  instead  of 
seeing  a figure  all  in  black,  a uniform  appropriate  to 
the  profession,  I found  this  inhabitant  of  the  West 
End  manor  dressed  in  a long  loose  coat,  and  a red 
cravat  tied  loosely  round  his  neck.  He  was  skim- 
ming over  my  introductory  epistle,  and  turning  to 
me — <c  Well,  and  so  you  would  be  for  going  abroad  ? ” 
I replied  in  the  affirmative,  provided  I could  find 
some  means  of  franking  myself.  <e  That’s  not  so 
easy,”  he  replied ; “ families  do  not  take  medical 
men  with  them  now-a-days,  for  they  find  enough  of 
them  every  where,  and  it  is  a horrid  bore  to  be 
bothered  with  a stranger.”  There  was,  I thought,  a 
particularly  ugly  cast  in  his  eyes  as  he  made  this 
speech. 

66  I know  a gentleman,”  continued  he,  “ who  is 
going  to  Spain,  but  he  wants  no  doctor.”  In  a 
moment  I seized  the  idea,  and  replied,  I have  some 
thoughts  of  going  to  Lisbon,  where  I have  friends. 
He  made  no  direct  reply,  but  I thought  there  was  a 
more  amiable  turn  in  his  other  eye.  “ Where  are 
you  to  be  found  ? ” he  continued ; I gave  him  the 
address  of  my  West  India  friend.  (i  What,  is  he  one 
of  your  cronies,  the  old  fool  ? ” and  cocking  both  eyes, 
he  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  told  me  to  call  again 
in  a day  or  two  if  I passed  that  Avay.  I observed 
that  he  had  scribbled  my  address  on  a piece  of  paper, 
which  I thought  looked  well. 

From  Pall  Mall  East  I descended  a little  in  the 
aristocratic  scale,  and  made  my  next  assault  upon  a 
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dapper  little  doctor  who  lived  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
to  whom  I had  very  strong  recommendatory  letters. 
He  was  the  very  antipodes  of  my  Scotch  friend ; he 
wore  powder  and  silk  stockings,  and  though  not  very 
far  advanced  in  his  professional  course,  was,  what  is 
styled  in  medical  parlance,  a “ rising  character.”  He 
was  under  the  special  protection  of  an  old  practitioner, 
who  was  putting  him  by  degrees  into  his  shoes,  which 
became  daily  more  easy  to  their  new  wearer.  He 
was  still  upon  his  legs,  and  had  not  even  launched 
his  voiture  expectante , yet  the  profession  looked  upon 
him  as  a rising  man.  He  was  established  on  the 
neutral  ground,  or  half  way  between  the  city  and  the 
west-end ; and  there  is  a very  sensible  medical  line  of 
demarcation.  All  is  city  from  Bedford  Bow  eastward. 
The  neutral  ground  lies  between  Bedford  Bow,  which 
it  includes,  together  with  the  squares  to  the  right,  as 
far  down  as  Charing  Cross.  All  the  rest  is  west. 
North  and  south  were  not  marked  in  the  medical  chart 
at  that  time.  Now  the  neutral  ground  is  very  thick 
set  with  doctors.  It  is  aspiring  ground,  and  the 
public  judge  much  of  a man’s  talents  by  the  way  in 
which  he  seems  to  thrive  himself.  The  city  is  de- 
cidedly plebeian,  the  neutral  ground  aspiring,  the  west- 
end  aristocratic. 

When  young  physicians  commence  in  the  city, 
they  take  a lodging  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  they 
generally  reside  two  years  upon  their  private  means, 
if  they  have  the  means  of  residing  there  so  long. 
They  take  no  fee  during  this  period,  but  talk  very 
much  of  their  practice  increasing,  as  soon  as  they 
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have  taken  one,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  They  talk  of  having  doubled  their  prac- 
tice the  fourth  year,  which  means  that  they  have 
taken  two  fees,  and  they  change  their  lodgings  and 
remove  to  Bucklersbury.  Here  they  remain  stationary 
for  some  time,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  put  their 
diplomas  into  their  pockets,  and  go  into  the  country 
to  practice  as  apothecaries.  If  they  succeed,  how- 
ever, andj  get  enough  to  pay  their  washerwomen, 
they  take  part  of  a house  in  Broad  Street,  from 
whence  they  remove  to  the  neutral  ground  and  be- 
come rising  men. 

To  return,  hpwever,  to  little  Hr.  , who  oc- 

cupied the  middle  space,  or  was  an  aspiring  character. 
I found  him,  also,  at  breakfast,  and  he  was  very 
jocular,  had  retained  a great  many  of  his  patron’s 
anecdotes,  and  invented  a few  of  his  own.  I found 
his  jokes  less  stale  than  his  eggs  ; but  who  can  procure 
a fresh  egg  in  London?  After  dispatching  both, 
however,  he  told  me  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  my  wishes,  and  begged  me  to  call  upon  him 
the  following  day,  as  he  had  something  in  view.  This 
was  very  pleasant  to  my  feelings,  and  I could  not  help 
drawing  a comparison  between  the  characters  of  the 
men  to  whom  I had  already  applied,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  his  favour. 

Upon  revisiting  him  — I should  perhaps  say,  re- 
dunning  him  — he  asked  me  if  it  were  worth  my 

while  to  go  to  Nice  with  the  Dowager  Lady  E . 

I replied,  I thought  it  would  be  a very  nice  trip,  and 
was  what  I particularly  thought  would  suit  my  case. 
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He  gave  me  Ills  card,  with  a note  addressed  to  a 

fashionable  apothecary  in  L C Street,  who 

would  converse  with  me  upon  the  subject.  God  be 
praised ! said  I to  myself,  this  is  coming  to  the  point. 
The  others  have  promised  me  a great  deal,  but  this 
man  performs.  I was  prepossessed  in  his  favour  at 
first  sight.  As  I hurried  along  to  deliver  the  card 
and  the  address,  I halted  for  a moment  as  I suddenly 
recollected  that  I had  forgotten  a very  important 
part,  viz.  the  sum  I should  ask  for  my  services. 
I retraced  my  steps  a few  paces,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration, decided  modestly  upon  a thousand  pounds. 
I am  but  young,  I thought,  and  it  will  be  an  intro- 
duction. 

There  are  disagreeables  in  all  professions,  for  I 
smelt  the  shop  as  I entered  it.  The  Galen  himself 
was  writing  in  his  ledger  when  I delivered  him  the 
card  and  letter.  He  looked  upon  me  with  contempt, 

and  told  me  the  situation  was  not  vacant.  Lady 

was  already  half  way  to  Nice ; and  without  taking 
off  his  hat,  or  wishing  me  good  morning,  continued 
to  write  in  his  book.  At  first,  I thought  my  friend 
the  doctor  had  really  played  me  a trick,  but  knowing 
that  to  be  impossible,  I vented  all  my  rage  upon  the 
apothecary.  I had  delivered  letters  to  three  phy- 
sicians, and  to  a first  rate  west-end  surgeon,  all  of 
whom  had  received  me  most  politely  ; and  was  I to 

be  treated  thus  cavalierly  by  an  apothecary  in  L 

C Street ; I who  was  a doctor,  too  ? 

I felt  no  inclination  to  proceed  further  in  this 
direction,  but  it  occurred  to  me  as  I passed  by  his 
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door,  that  I had  not  seen  my  old  teacher.  I de- 
termined, therefore,  to  call  upon  him,  and  state  my 
views  to  him.  A few  more  letters,  I thought,  would 
do  me  no  harm ; they  were  at  all  events  equivalent  to 
certificates  of  good  conduct.  He  received  me  with 
his  usual  kindness,  and  forgetting,  as  he  always  did, 
my  name,  asked  me  from  whence  I came  last.  I am 
just  returned  from  Edinburgh.  “ Oh,  true,”  he  re- 
plied ; “ I hear  that  you  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  supported  the 
doctrines  of  the  Borough  school.  What  are  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  now  in  Edinburgh  ? I remember, 
that  when  I was  there,  I found  very  few  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  John  Hunter,  although 
he  was  a Scotchman.”  He  is  my  Magnus  Apollo,  I 

exclaimed  and  was  continuing  my' , when  Charles 

the  servant  opened  the  door  for  a third  time  (a  hint 
to  patients  who  bother  the  doctor  too  long  about 
their  complaints).  “ Stop,”  said  he,  as  I was  retreat- 
ing, abashed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  footman : “ You 
are  not  a patient.  What  are  your  plans  ? ” I de- 
tailed them  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  as  concisely 
did  he  scribble  me  four  letters  to  his  medical  friends, 
begging  them,  if  in  their  power,  to  further  my 
views.  “ Grod  bless  you,”  he  said,  shaking  my  hand, 
u if  these  won’t  do,  come  again.  Charles,  show  the 
next  gentleman  up  stairs  ; ” and  I went  down,  with- 
out being  “ shown  ” down. 

It  was  not  till  a week  afterwards  that  I could  de- 
liver the  letters  in  propria  persona.  This  was  accom- 
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plished,  however,  upon  my  return  to  town ; but  it  was 
necessary  that  I should  explain  the  object  of  my  ap- 
plication to  each  individually,  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed.  This  was  not  so  easy  a matter  as  it 
would  have  been  previously ; for  my  health  was  now 
much  restored,  and  I began  to  grow  stout  again,  so 
that  when  I talked  of  health  and  consumption,  I only 
excited  the  smiles  of  the  conscript  fathers.  There 
was  one  exception  to  this,  however:  Dr.  Warren  told 
me,  cc  Yours  is  a case  for  a warm  climate ; that  mem- 
brane is  weak ; when  you  are  older  it  will  be 
stronger.”  If  I do  not  die  first,  thought  I to  myself. 
His  opinion  has  been  fully  realised,  however,  unless 
the  certainty  of  not  being  consumptive  at  present 
comes  under  the  nosological  definition  — “ delusive 
hopes  of  recovery.”  All,  however,  were  excessively 
polite  to  me,  which  made  me  more  venomous  still 
against  the  apothecary.  In  waiting  the  result  of  all 
these  applications,  I began  to  be  afraid  that  I was 
like  the  hare,  with  many  friends. 

I received  a letter  one  morning  from  my  West  In- 
dian acquaintance,  inviting  me  to  join  him  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  I did  so,  for  I was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity ; I had  never  been  there  before.  I was 
most  grievously  disappointed.  It  was  between  the 
acts  of  II  flauto  Magico  that  the  doctor  turned  round 
to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I would  undertake  his 
practice  for  a fortnight.  He  wished  to  go  to  Seven 
Oaks,  where  many  of  his  patients  resided,  and  if  I 
would  attend  his  dispensary,  and  visit  the  few  patients 
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who  remained  in  town,  he  would  gladly  leave  them 
under  my  care. 

In  a few  days  I was  installed  in  the  Doctor’s  chair, 
and  was  myself  become  a doctor  de  facto.  It  required 
more  tact  to  manage  the  dispensary  pupils  than  the 
dispensary  patients.  I found  some  of  these  said 
pupils  my  seniors  in  more  than  age,  and  very  inqui- 
sitive. A good  face  upon  difficulties,  and  carry  all 
with  a high  hand : I was  an  advocate  for  decided  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  styled  - — a decided  practitioner  ; and  there 
is  no  more  certain  way  of  imposing  upon  people,  than 
by  impressing  upon  them  this  idea  — say  that  a man 
is  a decided  practitioner,  it  is  enough.  Nobody  will 
inquire  in  what  sense  — had  or  good — this  word  “ de- 
cided ” is  to  be  taken.  I bled,  purged,  and  blistered 
decidedly,  and  the  cases  being  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  as  upon  Gil  Bias’s  debut,  it  happened  to  be 
decidedly  good  practice. 

I never  shall  forget  the  joy  which  I felt  when  I 
fingered  the  first  guinea.  It  was  a genuine  coin,  for 
it  was  at  this  time,  and  a most  memorable  period  it 
was,  that  I took  my  maiden  fee.  The  old  unreformed 
guinea , none  of  your  sovereigns  wrapped  up  with  a 
shilling,  as  you  see  them  now-a-days.  It  was  pure 
and  without  alloy,  and  often  did  I finger  it  over  in 
my  pocket,  and  sighing  involuntarily,  said  to  myself. 
How  many  more  shall  I receive  in  the  career  which 
is  now  opening  to  me  ? A conscientious  hectic  flushed 
across  my  face ; it  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  I 
ever  felt  embarrassed,  at  receiving  a fee.  I was  in  a 
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few  days  afterwards  presented  with  a second  one ; it 
came  quite  as  a thing  of  course.  I thought  it  tardy 
in  its  arrival.  These  are  the  only  two  fees  which  I 
took  at  that  period  in  London.  In  awaiting  a third, 
I was  summoned  to  the  surgeon  who  had  not  inquired 
after  me  since  my  first  application  to  him,  so  that  I 
despaired  of  success  in  that  quarter. 

« Well,”  says  he,  “ have  you  found  any  thing  to 
suit  you?”  I replied  in  the  negative.  “ You  wish 
to  go  to  Lisbon?”  Provided  I can  find  nothing 
better,  I shall  pass  the  winter  with  my  uncle,  who 
resides  there,  I replied.  “ The  gentleman  I spoke  to 
you  about,  the  other  day,  is  going  to  Spain ; and 
though  he  is  not  anxious  to  take  a medical  man  with 
him,  yet  I think  you  might  contrive  to  go  together. 
Call  upon  me,  on  Sunday,  and  we  will  talk  again 
upon  the  matter.  I shall  see  Lord  ----- — in  the  mean 
time.”  Lord  ! how  the  sound  of  “ lord  ” resounded 
in  my  ears  — physician  to  a lord  ! 

In  a few  days  all  was  arranged,  and  I was  to  be 
introduced  to  his  lordship  as  travelling  physician, 
previous  to  our  departure  for  the  continent.  Lord, 
physician,  and  continent  were  three  words  which  I 
could  not  have  supposed  to  bear  any  relation  to  each 
other  as  regarded  myself.  I had  still  a fortnight 
before  me,  for  his  lordship  had  migrated  into  the 
country  ; and  as  I was  not  to  see  him  till  his  return, 
I thought  I could  not  do  better  than  take  a few 
finishing  lessons  in  the  French  language,  knowing 
just  as  much  as  boys  do  when  they  leave  school. 
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where  they  had  a French  master  once  a week.  It 
happened  that  M.  Racine,  professor  of  the  lan- 
guage, lived  in  the  same  street  as  myself.  The  wor- 
thy professor  told  me,  honestly,  that  as  my  stay  would 
be  so  short  in  England,  he  could  not  do  me  any  ser- 
vice, and  declined  the  undertaking.  Should  I have 
acted  as  honestly,  had  M.  Racine  applied  to  me 
for  a fortnight’s  doctoring  for  some  chronic  com- 
plaint ? 
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CHAP.  II. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MY  PATIENT,  AND  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS.  PROCEED 
TO  DOVER.  RETROSPECTIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE  VIEWS  OF 
THINGS.  EMBARK  FOR  CALAIS.  IMPRESSIONS  ON  THE  SENSES 
BY  AN  OMELETTE  AUX  CONFITURES.  I AM  PLACED  BY  THE  SIDE 
OF  THE  FEMME  DE  CHAMBRE  IN  THE  TRAVELLING  CARRIAGE. 
CONSULTATION  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  PARIS.  ORLEANS.  ITS 
CATHEDRAL.  UNFORTUNATE  ADVENTURE  AT  TOURS.  TERMI- 
NATES SATISFACTORILY.  TOURAINE.  FINE  CLIMATE.  PRIMI- 
TIVE IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  WANT  OF  INTERNAL  COM- 
MUNICATION THROUGHOUT  FRANCE.  BORDEAUX.  ADVANTAGES 
OF  MIGRATION  FOR  OPULENT  INVALIDS.  DISCORDANCES  AND 
DISCREPANCIES  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CLIMATE.  CONSULT A- 

TIO  N WITH  FRENCH  PHYSICIAN.  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  UPON 
THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

IN  the  month  of  September,  1819,  I was  introduced 
to  his  lordship,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  impression 
that  my  patient  made  upon  me.  I saw  all  the  fea- 
tures of  consumption  traced  upon  his  face,  and  I must 
have  expressed  this  by  my  own  (one  of  the  most 
treacherous  ever  allotted  to  man),  for  as  soon  as  we 
left  the  room,  the  surgeon  said  to  me,  “ I see  you 
think  it  is  all  over  with  him.  You  are  right,  I am 
afraid ; but  still  he  may  live  some  time.” 

If  I had  none  of  those  bashful  fearful  feelings, 
which  some  anticipate  in  their  first  introduction  to 
those  of  a superior  rank,  still  I had  very  different 
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sentiments  after  this  interview  from  those  which  I 
had  previously  entertained.  I found  his  lordship 
mild  and  condescending,  affable  in  his  manners,  and 
he  wore  an  agreeable  smile  upon  his  face  which  was 
at  the  same  time  captivating  and  dignified.  I thought 
that  I could  trace  even  in  the  lengthened  mien  and 
haggard  appearance  no  ordinary  marks  of  intellect. 
There  was  something,  however,  restless  about  him ; 
an  agitation  of  mind,  evinced  by  his  bodily  movements ; 
and  a certain  decision  in  his  tone,  which,  perhaps, 
bordered  upon  obstinacy.  His  was  a mind  which  evi- 
dently could  not  remain  a moment  unoccupied.  There 
was  no  approach  to  a state  of  rest.  Such  was  my 
first  impression,  and  it  was  a true  one.  This  was  the 
feature  in  the  composition  which  alone  brought  us 
into  contact,  for  the  feverish  brain  had  destroyed 
the  outward  man,  and  was  now  gnawing  the  vitals. 

It  was  arranged  that  I should  leave  the  party  in 
London,  and  proceed  solus  to  Dover,  where  they 
would  join  me  the  following  day.  I got  to  Dov  ei , 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  without  perceiving  it ; 
so  dense  was  the  fog  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  month  of  September.  I went  to  bed;  it  was 
Sunday  morning  ; and  when  I had  refreshed  myself 
with  a little  broken  sleep,  and  with  a good  breakfast, 
I began  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  things  in  ge- 
neral, and  my  own  affairs  in  particular.  My  first 
idea  was  naturally  to  commence  my  journal.  I began 
by  philosophising  upon  my  present  situation.  It  was 
certainly  a new  one  to  me.  I was  placed  in  circum- 
stances, which  I could  hardly,  in  the  probability  of 
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events,  ever  have  anticipated.  When  I began  se- 
riously to  reflect,  therefore,  how  I came  to  be  so,  it 
produced  a mental  excitement,  which  those  only  can 
understand,  who,  like  myself,  have  suddenly  passed  into 
such  opposite  states ; nor  can  even  they  appreciate  it, 
unless,  at  the  same  age,  they  have  possessed  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  myself.  I had  lately  recovered  from 
an  alarming  illness,  and  my  nerves  still  vibrated  under 
its  effects.  I had  quitted  Edinburgh  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  having  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign an  official  situation  in  the  Infirmary,  which,  at 
that  period  of  my  medical  career,  promised  to  be  most 
conducive  to  my  success.  Upon  quitting  Scotland, 
I knew  not  whither  I was  going,  nor  what  means  I 
should  find  to  carry  into  effect,  what  was  then  indeed 
the  one  thing  needful ; viz.  the  restoration  of  my 
health.  My  funds  were  not  ample,  hardly  sufficient 
indeed  to  take  me  to  Lisbon,  could  I find  no  other 
port,  where  I might  drop  my  anchor.  I was  far  from 
being  destitute,  it  is  true,  but  my  pride  would  not 
allow  me  to  apply  to  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
I had  received  letters  from  my  father,  who  was  in 
France,  authorising  me  to  draw  upon  him  for  a 
hundred  pounds ; but  the  last  time  that  we  parted, 
we  had  an  altercation  upon  that  subject,  and  I had 
almost  resolved  never  to  apply  again  to  that  source. 
It  was  an  impious  resolution,  begotten  in  pride,  and 
reared  in  ingratitude. 

Such  were  my  feelings,  two  months  previous,  and 
they  were  wrought  to  excess  by  the  little  power  my 
fever  left  me  to  resist  them.  How  differently  did 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


I find  myself  situated  at  the  present  moment.  I was 
at  once  turning  my  professional  studies  to  account, 
and  putting  into  my  pocket  what  I had  been  putting 
into  my  head.  I was  about  to  work  out  my  tem- 
poral subsistence  ; and  how  easy,  how  amiable  did 
the  task  appear ! The  same  excess  of  feeling,  which 
once  depressed  me  beyond  what  was  absolutely  pro- 
bable, now  raised  me  above  all  possibility ; for  no 
one  ever  so  little  reduced  to  practice  the  golden  rule 
of  Horace — • “JEquam  servare  mentem .”  I imagined 
myself,  therefore,  at  once  launched  into  fashionable 
life,  and  was  travelling  physician  to  an  English  noble- 
man, about  to  set  out  upon  his  travels.  How  sweetly 
smooth  did  the  future  appear  to  me ; my  success  I 
considered  certain.  I had  the  first  interest,  which 
would  protect  and  patronise  me  in  future.  I imagined 
myself  already  practising  in  St.  James’s,  my  carriage 
waiting  at  the  door,  until  I had  dismissed  my  morning 
patients. 

These,  and  similarly  extravagant  misconceptions  of 
my  real  situation,  worked  upon  my  imagination,  al- 
ways prone  to  look  forward  to  a brilliant  future — 
always  paying  the  price  of  its  ardour  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  present.  How  different  did  the  thing 
really  appear,  when  placed  in  its  true  colours.  — 
What  was  I,  and  what  was  I about  to  do  ? A youth, 
who  with  some  hundred  more  of  his  companions,  had 
got  a medical  diploma,  and,  by  a lucky  concatenation 
of  events,  was  allowed  to  accompany  a family  to  the 
South  of  France,  who  might  repay  themselves  for 
the  inconveniences  such  a guest  might  cause  them 
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by  some  trifling  services  which  he  might  render 
them ! 

The  family  did  not  send  for  me  till  the  following 
day,  when  I was  summoned  to  attend  them.  I was 
rather  mortified,  when  I heard  that  they  had  arrived 
the  previous  evening,  without  immediately  sending 
for  me.  Why  should  his  Lordship  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  availing  himself  of  my  services  ? It  appeared 
to  me  rather  infra  dig.  Nay,  two  or  three  other  cir- 
cumstances piqued  me  a little,  and  I determined  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  my  cloth.  Time  and  expe- 
rience put  all  things  to  rights. 

We  embarked  the  same  day,  in  a small  craft.  The 
wind  blew  fresh,  and  almost  in  our  teeth,  so  that  we 
were  seven  hours  in  crossing ; and  physician,  as  well 
as  patient,  suffered  cruelly  from  sea-sickness.  As  it 
was  dark  before  we  got  into  the  harbour,  I was  only 
aware  of  it  by  the  instantaneous  cessation  of  uneasy 
symptoms.  Never  do  I recollect  such  a transition 
from  pain  to  pleasure,  as  I experienced,  when  the 
vessel  doubled  the  platform  at  Calais.  I was  upon 
French  ground,  and  all  was  new  to  me,  but  not  so 
new  as  I had  anticipated.  We  went  to  Dessin’s  and 
had  a French  dinner  of  odds  and  ends.  Not  a leg  of 
beef  upon  the  table,  as  the  invalid  Mathews  observes, 
and  “You  see  your  dinner.  Sir.”  There  was  a ne 
plus  ultra  of  all  dainties,  an  omelette  aux  comfitures. 
Were  I asked,  what  in  life  had  made  the  most  inde- 
lible impression  upon  my  senses,  I should  reply  with- 
out hesitation,  xln  omelette  aux  comfitures  ! 

I commenced  practice  this  evening,  and  prescribed 
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ARRIVAL  AT  PARIS. 


a composing  draught  for  his  Lordship,  which,  perhaps, 
was  never  taken.  The  following  morning  we  started 
for  Paris.  Two  carriages  were  waiting  in  the  yard, 
with  the  horses,  ready.  “You  will  take  charge  of 
the  calash,”  said  his  Lordship,  pointing  it  out  to  me, 
as  he  and  her  Ladyship  mounted  the  chaiiot.  Dignity 
of  the  cloth,  I replied,  mentally,  as  I found  myself 
seated  bv  the  femme  cle  cliambre.  I was  sulky  duiing 
half  of  the  first  stage ; I grew  better  towards  dinner 
time,  and  in  the  evening  was  as  happy  as  e^  er  I 
remember  to  have  been.  We  proceeded  by  slov 
journies,  seldom  starting  before  eleven,  nor  travelling 
after  dinner,  for  my  patient  was  in  too  weak  a state  to 
allow  of  forced  marches.  This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  every  thing  to  advantage.  The  e\eiy 
thing  was  in  reality  nothing,  but  I did  not  belies  e so 

then. 

On  the  sixth  day  we  arrived  at  Paris;  and  I had 
been  requested,  before  I left  England,  to  consult  with 
p)r<  ? upon  his  Lordship’s  case.  I never  shall  for- 

get the  first  consultation.  Being  the  junior  physician, 
I had  to  write  the  prescription.  I thought  it  would 
never  end : it  occupied  one  side  of  a sheet  of  foolscap. 
It  reminded  me  of  Dr.  Paris’s  apothecary,  who  shot 
out  all  the  arrows  which  he  could,  in  hopes  that 

some  might  hit.  Lady took  it  up  and  laughed. 

« What  is  all  this  to  do  ?”  she  asked  me.  “ To  do 
his  Lordship  good,  my  Lady.”  The  prescription  was 
made  up,  and  the  physician  fee’d.  I found  this  con- 
sultation a much  less  formidable  thing  than  I had 
imagined.  We  were  both  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  case,  which  I thought  did  me  credit  at  the  time 
— a case  of  galloping  consumption  ! 

It  was  rather  disinterested,  on  my  part,  that  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  abridge,  rather  than 
prolong,  our  stay  in  Paris  ; but  the  season  was  ad- 
vancing, and  it  was  on  the  sixth  day  after  we  arrived 
that  we  found  ourselves  again  upon  the  wing.  Quit- 
ting the  city  by  the  barrier  of  the  Invalids,  we  halted 
at  Estampes  for  the  night.  ’Twas  a cold,  dreary 
evening,  and  we  were  not  very  comfortably  lodged. 
The  frequent  coughing  of  my  patient,  who  slept  in 
an  adjoining  room,  discomposed  me  very  much,  so  that 
I rose,  and  rapping  at  his  door,  gained  admittance. 
Her  Ladyship  smiled  at  my  alarm,  and  assured  me  it 
was  nothing  at  all,  for  such  fits  were  very  frequent. 
I persuaded  her  to  get  him  to  take  a little  poppy 
syrup,  which  seemed  to  soothe  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

W e reached  Orleans  the  following  evening ; and 
its  fine  cathedral,  though  unfinished,  as  most  of  those 
continental  edifices  are,  excited  all  my  architectural 
admiration.  I know  not  how  it  is,  that  these  sanc- 
tuaries, so  many  of  them,  remain  unfinished ; but  I 
hardly  recollect  having  seen  one,  either  in  France  or 
Germany,  which  can  be  called  complete.  liaised 
to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  means 
should  have  been  found  of  completing  the  offering ; 
whereas,  it  would  seem  that  the  curse  of  Babel  was 
upon  them  for  their  presumptuous  destination.  The 
monument  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  celebrated  maid  of 
Orleans,  stands  in  the  market-place,  and  has  received 
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tlie  last  touch  of  the  artist ; whereas,  the  temple  of 
God  still  remains  but  half  achieved. 

We  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and 
arrived  at  Tours  on  the  fifth  day,  and  made  it  a 
halting  place.  I was  anxious  to  apply  some  leeches 
to  my  patient,  a practice  which  had  been  continued 
at  certain  intervals  for  a long  period  of  his  complaint ; 
and  I wished  him  to  remain  quiet  for  a day  or  two 
afterwards. 

I met  with  an  adventure  here,  which  redounds  to 
the  honesty  or  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
lodged  in  the  suburbs  of  this  pretty  town,  and  his 
Lordship  requested  me  to  take  a draft  to  the  banker’s 
for  a hundred  pounds,  endorsed  by  himself,  and  rolled 
up  in  one  of  Hammersley’s  letters.  I put  them  in 
my  coat  pocket,  taking  the  courier  with  me  to  bring 
the  cash  home.  I proceeded  over  the  long  handsome 
bridge  of  Tours  to  the  banker’s,  and  delivered  the 
letter,  but  upon  asking  for  the  money,  I was  re- 
quested to  produce  the  draft.  I pointed  to  the  letter 
which  I had  just  handed  over.  This,  however,  they 
informed  me  was  no  demand  for  money,  unless  ac- 
companied by  a bill,  endorsed  by  his  Lordship.  I 
flattered  myself  that  some  mistake  must  have  occurred, 
and  that  his  Lordship  had  forgotten  to  give  me  the 
real  document,  and  I repaced  my  steps  hastily  to  the 
inn.  I found,  to  my  dismay,  that  the  bill  had  been 
rolled  up  in  Hammersley’s  letter,  and  that  I must 
have  pulled  it  out  of  my  pocket.  Judge,  therefore, 
of  my  confusion  at  finding  myself  in  this  predicament. 
I was  quite  distracted,  nor  could  I be  consoled  by 
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the  kind  manner  in  which  the  parties  treated  it, 
assuring  me  that  it  was  not  the  first  hundred  pounds 
which  had  been  lost.  I retraced  my  steps,  trembling 
with  agitation  as  I passed  along,  looking  into  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  street.  I had  some  faint 
recollection  of  having  pulled  out  my  handkerchief  at 
the  corner  of  the  bridge.  To  this  point  I hurried, 
and  seeing  an  old  apple-woman  seated  at  her  stall,  I 
addressed  myself  to  her.  I inquired  if  she  had  seen 
any  thing  fall  out  of  my  pocket  about  an  hour  before, 
as  I passed  over  the  bridge,  for  I recollected  to  have 
seen  her  there;  she  replied  in  the  negative.  My 
hopes  vanished  — they  were  founded  upon  the  old 
apple- woman.  I continued  my  search,  however,  in 
the  nooks  formed  by  each  abutment  of  the  bridge, 
and  when  about  half  the  way  over,  my  ears  were 
saluted  by  the  voice  of  a little  urchin,  who,  running 
up  to  me,  told  me  his  mamma  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  Every  thing  is  a reprieve  to  a mind  which  is 
in  a state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  boy’s 
voice  was  like  that  of  a cherub  to  me  : hope  is  never 
long  absent  from  the  human  breast.  I listened  to 
him  and  followed  him  to  his  mother.  I could  make 
nothing  out  of  her  tale  which  was  likely  to  encourage 
me.  It  ran  much  thus : her  lad  had  seen  another 
lad,  whose  mother  had  seen  a walnut  woman,  whose 
lad  had  picked  up  a piece  of  paper  in  some  part  of 
the  town,  and  given  it  to  his  mother,  who  had  taken 
it  home,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  Not withstanding 
this  embrouillement , after  an  hour  or  two’s  diplomatic 
inquiry,  conducted  by  the  courier,  to  whom  I pro- 
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mised  a handsome  reward,  we  came  to  the  house  in 
a distant  part  of  the  city,  where  we  found  several 
women  employed  in  cracking  walnuts ; the  oil  of 
this  fruit  being  a considerable  branch  of  commerce  in 
this  part  of  France.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
room,  the  woman  who  had  found  the  draft  arose 
from  her  seat,  and,  saluting  us,  exclaimed,  “ Je  devine , 
Messieurs , ce  que  vous  venez  chercher  ; il  rdest  plus  ici .” 
She  then  entered  into  a long  detail,  how  she  came  by 
it,  and  what  she  had  done  with  it.  A council  of 
war  had  been  held  in  her  quarter,  and  it  was  decided, 
as  the  safest  plan,  to  take  the  paper  to  the  banker, 
where  she  had  deposited  it,  and  whither  she  accom- 
panied me.  W e found  all  in  order  ; and,  rewarding 
her  with  a Louis,  I returned  to  the  inn  in  ecstasy. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  a proof  of 
national  honesty;  my  second,  that  the  woman  was 
not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  prize,  nor  how  to  turn 
it  to  account.  The  first  impression  was  a kind  of 
instinctive  idea ; the  second  was  engendered  by  read- 
ing Tom  Jones;  and  I concluded  the  woman  to  be 
in  much  the  same  situation  as  the  old  beggar,  who, 
when  he  found  out  the  value  of  the  notes,  which  he 
so  honestly  gave  up,  cursed  his  father  for  not  having 
given  him  an  early  education,  and  taught  him  at 
least  to  read.  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a well, 
and  lucky  is  he  who  discovers  it  after  a long  and 
laborious  search. 

On  leaving  Tours,  we  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  which  the  great  beauty  of  the  weather  had  ren- 
dered doubly  interesting. 
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Touraine  is  a rich  country,  abounding  in  wine  and 
oil ; the  grapes  literally  hang  oyer  the  road-side.  We 
travelled  for  miles  through  rich  vineyards.  The 
climate  is  so  fine,  that  agriculture  is  reduced  to 
scratching  the  ground  with  a wooden  plough,  and  his 
Lordship,  always  thinking  of  the  means  of  colonisation, 
stopped  his  carriage  to  examine  this  instrument,  as 
we  saw  an  octogenarian  chief  skimming  over  the 
surface,  aided  by  two  cows,  apparently  as  old  as  him- 
self. It  had  received  no  improvement  in  forty  years; 
it  being  just  the  same  plough  used  by  the  peasantry 
before  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  the  seed  has  only  to  be 
scattered,  and  it  will  come  up  in  due  season  and  ripen. 
The  Indian  corn  and  chestnut  tree  thrive  luxuriantly, 
and  the  bread  of  the  peasantry  is  composed  of  a mix- 
ture of  chestnuts,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  ground 
into  a batch ; the  loaf  is  very  nutritious,  but  rather 
too  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  country  every  where 
seems  to  be  thinly  peopled;  but  this  impression  is  a 
very  general  one  upon  first  quitting  England,  where 
the  exuberant  population  and  innumerable  means  of 
communication  between  the  different  parts  are  such 
as  to  make  it  appear  like  one  immense  town,  with  its 
suburbs  branching  off  in  all  directions. 

We  journeyed  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  a distance 
of  400  miles,  without  encountering  more  than  one 
diligence  per  day,  and  we  met  but  two  private 
carriages,  and  hardly  a stage  waggon.  This  dis- 
advantageous torpor  of  communication  is  felt  in 
many  ways.  The  grapes  rot  upon  the  trees,  because 
the  vintage  is  so  abundant  that  it  will  net  pay  for 
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gathering;  and  many  of  the  cheap  but  wholesome 
wines  will  not  pay  the  transport : hence  the  anomaly 
of  manufactured  wines  in  one  province,  and  pure 
wdne  flowing  to  waste  in  another.  The  same  is 
observable  in  the  different  prices  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions throughout  F ranee ; and,  what  is  still  more 
deplorable,  when  the  crops  fail  in  one  province,  relief 
arrives  so  tardily  from  the  others,  that  much  human 
misery  is  engendered  where  none  need  exist,  — a 
state  of  things  impossible  in  England. 

We  reached  Bordeaux  upon  the  first  of  October. 
The  weather  had  particularly  favoured  us ; we  had 
no  rain  or  cold  during  the  whole  of  the  route,  except 
on  the  evening  we  quitted  Paris.  Every  thing  pro- 
ceeded as  well  as  could  have  been  desired.  I was 
much  pleased  with  my  patient,  and  I flattered  myself 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  me.  He  had  certainly 
improved  upon  the  journey;  his  spirits  were  much 
better,  and  his  cough  less  troublesome.  I attributed 
it  all  to  the  Iceland  moss.  His  mind  was  diverted 
from  the  melancholy  which  was  preying  upon  him 
by  the  excitement  which  a journey  always  creates; 
and,  if  it  be  only  on  that  account,  it  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  invalid  to  leave  his  home  in  hopes  of 
curing  his  complaint. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  consumptive 
patients  gain  any  thing  by  leaving  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  their  homes,  and  changing  them  for 
all  the  disagreeables  and  make-shifts  to  be  met  with 
abroad.  If  the  question  be  only  as  regards  warm 
rooms,  sea-coal  fires,  carpets,  and  a warming-pan, 
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they  certainly  are  not  so  easily  to  be  procured  as  at 
home.  With  respect  to  climate,  too,  it  is  urged  that 
the  south  of  Pevonshire  is  as  good  as  any  thing 
which  we  find  in  Italy  or  France,  for  consumptive 
patients.  It  is  not  this  which  constitutes  the  only 
point  of  consideration.  There  are  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  which, 
taken  collectively,  must  add  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  decides  in  favour  of  migration  to  a foreign  land 
for  the  opulent  patient. 

Bordeaux  struck  me  as  the  finest  town  I had  ever 
seen : its  beautiful  situation  upon  the  curve  of  the 
magnificent  Garonne ; its  quays  and  noble  edifices, 
and  its  superior  inns,  were  something  quite  of  another 
order  to  what  we  had  hitherto  encountered  on  our 
route.  It  was  the  great  autumnal  fair,  so  that  we 
arrived  at  a period  when  the  town  was  full,  and  all 
was  bustle  and  gaiety.  The  scene  was  most  lively, 
and  we  were  lodged  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  physician 
was  to  be  found  at  Bordeaux  of  real  English  edu- 
cation : unhappy  town  ! 1 proposed,  therefore,  that 

his  Lordship  should  consult  the  first  man  of  eminence, 
who  was  a native  of  the  country.  This  was  objected 
to,  however,  and  could  not  be  over-ruled.  What  can 
a foreign  medical  man  know  of  my  constitution  is 
the  reply  to  such  advice.  This  word  constitution  is 
only  understood  by  medical  men ; politically  speaking, 
it  may  mean  any  thing,  and  may  have  a good  or  bad 
meaning.  To  a medical  man,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  hopes ; half  our  success  depends  upon  the 
assumption,  that  by  frequent  intercourse  we  un- 
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derstand  our  patient’s  constitution,  which  a stranger 
can  never  do.  We  quote  Celsus  in  our  favour,  and 
even  to  our  humiliation,  for  we  must  stoop  to  con- 
quer. 

I shrugged  up  my  shoulders,  which  I had  now 
learned  to  do  pretty  well,  and  pleaded  my  inex- 
perience. (i  You  have  had  great  success,”  said  her 
Ladyship,  “ and  this  medicine  has  done  wonders  for 
us  : we  want  no  consultation.”  I felt  at  the  moment 
that  this  reputation  would  not  last.  I was  requested, 
however,  to  make  Dr.  Farboucher’s  acquaintance,  and 
gain  what  information  I could  with  regard  to  climate  : 
for  we  had  now  been  three  weeks  absent  from  England ; 
had  travelled  some  hundred  leagues,  and  were  still 
quite  undecided  as  to  our  destination.  We  balanced 
at  present  between  Toulouse  and  Valencia,  but  waited 
for  more  information  upon  the  eternal  subject  of  the 
best  climate  for  an  invalid.  Nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  to  acquire  any  thing  like  truth  upon  this  knotty 
point.  It  is  impossible  to  find  two  concordant 
opinions.  If  we  were  recommended  to  any  particular 
town  in  the  south,  we  were  sure  to  be  told,  upon  our 
arrival  there,  that  we  had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
we  had  selected  the  worst  climate  possible  for  com- 
plaints of  the  lungs.  This  we  found  to  be  the  case 
as  regarded  Montpelier,  which  was  formerly  selected 
for  consumptive  patients  by  the  English  faculty. 
The  people  of  Montpelier  leave  the  town  when  they 
have  any  affection  in  their  lungs;  so  prejudicial  is  the 
air  of  that  city  to  such  patients.  This  we  found,  too, 
with  respect  to  Pau,  which  was  our  final  destination, 
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and  was  recommended  to  us,  as  embracing  all  tlie  ad- 
vantages we  sought  for.  As  soon  as  we  informed  the 
good  Basques  of  the  cause  of  our  selection,  they  held 
up  their  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  mountains,  and. 
exclaiming,  Jesus!  concluded  by  saying,  Qui  (liable 
vous  a conseille  de  venir  id?  ” 

I know  not  whether  Dr.  Clark  * has  accomplished 
this  most  desirable  object,  which  is  so  great  a deside- 
ratum, viz.  an  official  and  true  description  of  the  soil, 
situation,  and  general  climate  of  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces, which  are  selected  for  valetudinarians.  I 
conceive  the  task  to  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish, 
and  truth  very  difficult  to  reach  in  this  matter;  so 
much  must  be  trusted  to  the  accounts  of  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  who  are  the  least  trustworthy  of  all. 
I have  had  some  experience  myself,  and  have  gained 
some  information  from  conversing  with  others  upon 
the  subject;  and  we  have,  upon  comparing  notes,  found 
our  observations  agree  pretty  well.  “ You  must  not 
judge  of  our  climate  by  this  season,  which  is  a most 
extraordinary  one,”  is  the  reply  to  an  Englishman’s 
disappointment  for  having  left  a better  climate  at 
home.  Whether  you  travel  north  or  south,  it  is  all 
the  same  — “ most  extraordinary  season,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  does  not  recollect  the  like.”  Where  I am 
now  vegetating,  in  the  month  of  July,  many  trees  are 
not  yet  in  leaf.  I have  been  waiting  seven  years  for 
summer  weather.  “ The  most  beautiful  summer  in 
the  world;  short,  but  fine,  and  the  heat  overpowering 
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This  is  a most  extraordinary  season” — which  has  lasted 
seven  years,  I might  add. 

To  the  discrepant  opinions,  however,  we  found  one 
exception.  The  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  seemed 
to  have  universal  reputation.  F rom  whatever  source 
and  however  numerous  the  authorities,  still  all  bore 
testimony,  and  many  experimentally,  to  the  salubrity 
and  mildness  of  the  spot.  I have  often  regretted, 
that  we  did  not  go  there,  but  the  season  was  fast 
advancing.  We  were  approaching  a mountainous 
country,  and  we  were  now  anxious  to  get  into  winter 
quarters  before  the  cold  set  in. 

I had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  consultation 
at  Paris,  so  that  1 considered  myself  no  novice  in  this 
respect ; but  to  consult  with  a colleague  of  the  same 
country,  and  consulting  with  a foreigner  were,  as  I 
supposed,  very  different  things.  In  Dr.  Farboucher 
I was  prepared  to  meet  with  a semi-barbarian,  and  I 
was,  to  use  the  most  preposterous  of  English  phrases, 
most  agreeably  disappointed.  He  was  a gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  most  prepossessing  in  appearance  and 
demeanour.  When  I detailed  to  him  the  symptoms  of 
the  case,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  “ C'est 
toute  la  meme  chose.”  I mentioned  the  treatment  I 
was  emjdoying,  and  when  I spoke  of  the  blue  pill,  he 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  again,  and  said,  (Jest 
tr op  fort pour  ce pays-ciJ  This  rather  lowered  him  in 
my  opinion,  touched  as  I was  at  that  time  with 
the  mania  for  the  Abernethean  panacea.  The 
Doctor  was  perhaps  right ; time  and  experience  have 
taught  me,  that  the  ptisannery  of  the  French  is  less 
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objectionable  in  many  cases  than  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  more  comfortable  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Farboucher 
told  me  that  the  English  faculty  made  great  mistakes 
in  supposing  that  climate  had  no  power  on  the  action 
of  medicine.  The  idea  did  not  strike  me  so  forcibly 
at  the  time,  as  it  has  done  since,  and  it  is  one  well 
worthy  of  investigation.  Is  the  human  frame,  c&teris 
paribus , susceptible  of  the  same  effects  from  the  action 
of  medicine  in  all  European  climates  ? This  would 
not  be  a bad  subject  for  a prize  essay. 

I visited  the  hospital,  the  worst  in  Europe  ; two  or 
three  patients  in  the  same  bed.  The  Doctor  himself 
allowed  that  it  was  a national  disgrace.  He  gave  me 
letters  to  his  friend  at  Toulouse,  which  he  recommend- 
ed as  the  best  climate  that  he  was  acquainted  with. 
The  letter  informed  his  friend,  that  I was  travelling 
with  my  Lord  Anglais,  and  should  probably  consult 
him. 

We  were  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  one  of  the  first  wine 
merchants  in  Bordeaux.  Tie  was  French  only  by 
birth,  and  half  only  by  parentage,  but  a better  spe- 
cimen of  John  Bull  was  not  to  be  found:  — 

“ Larding  the  lean  earth  as  he  pulf’d  along,” 

He  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  made  his 
bow  d la  Franqaise.  He  was  all  perfume,  and  his  hair 
had  suffered  half  a morning’s  torture.  His  coat  was 
covered  half-way  down  the  back  with  the  superfluous 
powder,  which  fell  from  his  head.  He  could  not  disguise 
the  Englishman,  notwithstanding  this  powdered  wig, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  circumstances.  His  father 
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Lad  been  proscribed  in  the  Revolution,  and  owed  liis 
life  to  his  liair-dresser,  who  proved  to  the  National 
Convention  that  Mr.  — — was  no  aristocrat, 
for  both  his  sons  were  serving  as  private  soldiers. 
This  saved  him.  It  was  incumbent  upon  his  sons,  as 
long  as  they  lived,  to  patronise  these  embellishers 
of  nature.  He  pulled,  not  a pouncet  box,  but  a paper 
of  ortolans  from  his  pocket,  which  he  presented  to  her 
Ladyship  as  a great  rarity,  and  gave  particular  direc- 
tions how  they  were  to  be  dressed,  and  his  mouth 
watered  again,  as  he  spoke  of  their  exquisite  flavour ; 
for  he  was  a great  epicure. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  BORDEAUX.  THE  VINTAGE.  THEATRE,  PURPOSES 
TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DEVOTED.  HIGH  MASS  FOR  MARIE  ANTOINETTE 
IN  CATHEDRAL.  DEARNESS  OF  PROVISIONS.  QUIT  BORDEAUX. 
CORDUROY  ROADS.  LANDES.  BEGGARS  MOUNTED  ON  STILTS. 
ROQUEFORT.  INTERESTING  AND  NOVEL  SCENERY.  LOG  HUT. 
ORTOLANS.  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  PYRENEES.  ARRIVAL  AT  PAU  IN 
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SPANISH  REVOLUTION.  CHARACTER  OF  BEARNOIS,  SEVERE 
WEATHER.  RETURN  OF  SPRING.  SOLEIL  DE  MARS  DANGEROUS. 
DEATH  OF  MY  PATIENT.  HURRICANE.  GREAT  DEVASTATION. 
MULE  FAIR.  SPORTING  COUNTRY.  EXCURSION  TO  MINERAL 
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The  environs  of  Bordeaux  are  not  very  inviting,  the 
country  being  universally  flat,  and  the  vines  rising 
not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground.  As  his 
Lordship  was  anxious  that  his  two  children,  quite 
infants,  should  see  the  process  of  wine-making,  we 
visited  the  vineyard  for  the  purpose,  where  the  la- 
bourers were  at  work  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
morning.  The  division  of  labour  was  not  upon  so 
great  a scale  as  in  many  manufactories ; yet  even  in 
the  simple  process  of  wine-making,  it  was  too  evident 
not  to  be  observed  by  the  children  themselves. 
Whilst  one  was  filling  the  basket  with  the  bunches 
plucked  from  the  stalk,  another  carried  away  the  full 
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basket,  a third  emptied  it  into  the  press,  where  a 
fourth  division  were  employed  in  treading  out  the 
juice,  with  clean  feet,  and  a fifth  transferred  the 
juice  to  the  fermenting  vat.  “ Prenez  garde  de  voas 
asphyxier  ” said  one  of  the  labourers  (what  a classical 
word  I thought  for  a peasant),  as  I mounted  the  steps 
to  look  into  the  vat.  His  caution  was  not  unneces- 
sary, for  the  mephitic  gas  which  exhaled  gave  me  a 
headache  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  scene  was  very  amusing  to  the  children,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  father,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  advantages  of  study- 
ing political  economy.  Habits  and  inclinations  are 
not  to  be  put  aside  at  will  or  pleasure  ; they  are 
things  which  are  not  to  be  commanded.  The  ruling 
passion  remains  strong  in  death,  and  this  passion, 
with  him,  was  political  economy  and  colonisation, 
and  it  occupied  him  in  his  last  moments. 

The  theatre  of  Bordeaux  lias  been  described  by 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  south  ; but  I have 
never  read  any  where  a description  of  the  real  pur- 
poses which  it  serves.  It  is  in  reality  the  Lloyd’s 
Coffee  House  of  Bordeaux.  All  the  merchants  sub- 
scribe to  it,  and  visit  it  as  regularly  in  the  evening 
as  they  do  the  Exchange  in  the  morning.  It  is  a 
sure  way  of  filling  the  house.  Between  the  acts,  but 
especially  between  the  play  and  entertainment,  there 
is  a loud  buzz  heard  all  over  the  house,  and  pocket 
books  are  manipulated,  and  bills  handed  round,  as 
if  by  common  consent  pleasure  had  ceased,  and 
business  commenced  her  reign.  When  the  curtain 
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rises,  they  draw  in  their  bills  and  compose  themselves 
into  their  seats,  or  retire  to  the  saloon,  or  do  any 
thing  but  see  the  play,  which  is  execrable.  Bordeaux, 
however,  is  the  gradus  ad  Parnassian  to  the  Parisian 
stage  ; it  is  what  the  Bath  boards  are  to  London  — 
the  experimental  theatre.  When  M.  Paul  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Anatolle,  however,  arrive  from  Paris,  then 
indeed  the  Girondins  go  to  the  play  for  its  own  sake, 
and  so  fond  are  they  of  the  ballet,  that  it  is  prover- 
bial, that  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  look  at  acting, 
and  listen  to  dancing. 

As  we  often  in  common  life  pass  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  at  one  step,  so  will  I attempt  to 
inverse  the  order  of  this  much  esteemed  phrase. 

The  soul  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  be  prayed 
out  of  purgatory,  and  mass  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  cathedral,  an  old  building  with  two  very  sharp 
spires,  much  defaced  in  the  interior  by  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler.  The  Revolution  did  not  spare  Bordeaux. 
There  is  over  the  principal  door  a sculpture  of  the 
Last  Supper:  the  heads  of  Christ  and  of  all  the 
apostles  are  knocked  off,  with  the  exception  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  stands  pre-eminent.  The  ceremony 
was  very  imposing,  and  the  music  ravishing.  The 
octogenarian  bishop  was  so  infirm  that  he  was  sup- 
ported by  two  men,  as  he  marched  round  the  coffin 
and  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water.  As  it  was  the 
first  ceremony  of  the  kind  which  I had  witnessed,  I 
was  again  agreeably  disappointed,  and  found  little 
for  the  scoffer  or  puritan  to  boast  of  in  his  more 
austere,  but  less  captivating,  form  of  worship. 
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I know  not  why,  but  Bordeaux  is  one  of  the 
dearest  towns  in  France  : it  is  a gormandising  city. 
A turkey  with  truffles  is  charged  at  forty  francs,  and 
all  good  eatables  in  proportion.  We  found  our  inn 
expenses  just  double  what  they  had  been  during  the 
whole  rout.  By  one  of  those  strange  anomalies 
which  are  so  inexplicable  to  short-sighted  people, 
nothing  is  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  the  fountain 
head.  As  there  is  no  good  fish  to  be  had  at  a sea 
port,  so  at  Bordeaux  there  is  no  good  claret,  pay 
what  you  will  for  it.  All  is  sent  to  London,  which 
gives  the  highest  price ; and  the  vintage  was  then 
sold  for  seven  successive  years.  The  claret  exported 
is  not  a simple  wine,  but  a mixture  of  wines.  The 
pure  simple  juice  of  that  grape,  which,  when  fer- 
mented and  converted  into  wine  is  called  claret, 
would  not  bear  the  voyage,  as  we  were  informed  ; 
but  for  all  these  matters,  see  Dr.  Henderson’s 
“ Treatise  on  Wines.” 

We  had  made  our  last  halt.  The  next  pull  up 
must  be  for  winter  quarters,  said  my  patient,  as  we 
quitted  Bordeaux.  We  were  still  undecided,  how- 
ever, where  to  pitch  our  tent.  Much  had  been  said 
in  favour  of  Pau  in  Bearn,  and  wedetermined  to 
take  it  in  our  route  to  Toulouse,  whither,  at  all  events, 
we  seemed  destined  to  proceed.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  not  uninteresting  ; but  we  tra- 
velled over  a corduroy  road,  and  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage  was  such,  that  the  first  day’s  journey 
fatigued  my  patient  more  than  the  whole  distance  of 
our  route  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  There  is  a law 
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by  which  the  postilions  may  be  compelled  to  go  on 
the  sides  through  the  sand,  or  lose  their  “ pour  boiref 
if  they  refuse  ; but  the  carriage  was  heavy,  and  no 
threats  or  persuasions  would  make  them  quit  the 
corduroy.  “ Attendez  encore  un  petit  coup  de  fusil” 
they  exclaimed,  and  we  shall  come  to  a better  road. 
The  point  was  yielded  to  them  in  spite  of  the  sickness 
which  my  patient  suffered  from  the  jumbling. 

After  quitting  this  road  of  trees,  laid  crossways,  we 
came  into  that  dreary  waste  called  the  Landes,  which 
is  a plain  of  sand,  through  which  we  discovered,  at  a 
distance,  people  mounted  on  stilts,  running  along 
like  ostriches,  who  soon  came  up  with  our  carriage 
and  implored  alms.  We  halted  for  the  night  at 
Roquefort,  famous  for  its  cheese.  It  much  resembles 
Stilton  cheese,  and  has  a large  proportion  of  goats’ 
milk  in  its  composition.  We  had  seen  several  novel 
sights  in  our  day’s  journey.  Goats  in  flocks  tended 
by  goatherds,  the  Meliboeuses  of  old.  The  olive  grew 
wild  by  the  road  side.  There  were  chestnuts,  and 
chestnut  trees  in  abundance,  so  that  we  might  boast 
of  a feast  which  the  shepherd  of  old  offered  as  a 
temptation  to  his  guest  to  pass  the  night  under  his 
roof. 

“ Castanese  molles,  et  press!  copia  lactis.” 

What  was  much  worse,  we  could  get  little  else  for 
our  suppers. 

It  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  the  annual  fair : all 
was  bustle  in  the  little  town;  and  we  had  already 
perceived  a great  variety  in  the  different  physiogno- 
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mies  of  the  people.  Every  thing  announced  the  ap- 
proach we  were  making  towards  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers. The  dress  of  the  people  was  quite  different 
from  that  worn  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne. 
The  blouse  and  bonnet  de  coton  were  changed  for  a 
dark  cloth  mantle  and  a cap  of  the  same  stuff.  The 
men  wore  short-knee’d  small-clothes,  and  coarse  spun 
worsted  stockings ; and  the  short  segar  supplied  the 
place  of  the  long  pipe.  The  language  was  to  me 
quite  unintelligible,  a patois  more  Spanish  than 
French.  The  animal  creation  varied  much  in  ap- 
pearance ; the  horses  were  smaller  than  the  mules, 
and  less  numerous.  Asses  and  goats  were  more 
plentiful  than  sheep.  The  feathered  tribe,  both 
domestic  and  wild,  wore  also  another  stamp.  Eagles 
soared  constantly  over  our  heads,  skimming  over  the 
tops  of  the  tall  pines  which  skirted  the  road  side.  It 
was  the  season  for  collecting  turpentine,  and  the  rosin 
exuded  abundantly  from  the  sides  of  the  trees  which 
had  been  denuded  of  their  bark  to  about  the  height 
of  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
country  became  more  and  more  picturesque  after  we 
quitted  the  Landes.  France  is  here  beautiful.  The 
scenery  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  large 
tracts  of  territory  through  which  we  had  passed. 
No  straight  paved  roads  which  the  eye  could  not 
quit,  though  wearied  with  looking  at  them.  Here 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  vale,  occurred  in  continual 
succession,  and  nature  appeared  in  her  unadorned  and 
wildest  features. 
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We  halted,  after  quitting  Roquefort,  at  a post 
house  built  of  logs.  I thought  it  but  a rough  per- 
formance, little  suspecting  at  the  time  how  conver- 
sant I should  be  with  such  buildings  in  after  life. 
The  humble  appearance  of  the  house  did  not  lessen 
our  relish  for  the  delicious  ortolans  which  were  served 
for  dinner,  and  were  in  high  season.  It  was  autumn, 
and  a mistrale  prevailed,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, physiologists  tell  us  that  they  fatten  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I could  quote  Haller  for  my 
authority,  but  I forget  the  page.  If  this  mistrale 
does  not  prevail,  then  artificial  means  are  used.  The 
birds  are  put  in  cages  near  the  fire,  and  the  light  is 
excluded,  and  very  soon  the  whole  cellular  texture 
becomes  infiltrated  with  fat.  It  is  true,  that  honest 
old  Jack  said,  four  centuries  ago,  that  sighing  and 
grief  “ blew  a man  up  like  a bladder,”  and  it  is  pro- 
bably upon  this  principle  that  geese,  ducks,  and  orto- 
lans are  vexed  and  tormented  in  order  to  enlarge 

O 

their  livers  and  fatten  their  ribs. 

It  was  a dull  afternoon,  and  the  last  of  our  journey, 
on  which  we  got  the  first  sight  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Masses  of  clouds  sweeping  over  their  summits  hid 
them  continually  from  the  view.  We  reached  Pau 
at  nightfall,  and  naturally  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  having  performed  so  long  a journey  without 
having  had  to  complain  of  any  untoward  circum- 
stance. We  had  been  favoured  by  fine  weather 
during  the  whole  of  our  route.  The  rainy  season 
commenced  upon  the  last  day  of  our  journey  ; and  as 
the  rains  last  long  in  this  country  in  the  autumn 
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season,  so  were  we  happy  to  find  ourselves  well 
lodged  and  sheltered  in  a commodious  and  comfort- 
able  inn.  The  rooms  which  Ave  occupied  had  just 
been  vacated  by  the  young  Queen  of  Spain,  Fer- 
dinand’s second  Avife,  who  Avas  upon  her  load  to 
Madrid.  She  was  a Saxon  princess,  and  her  reign 
Avas  of  short  duration. 

As  the  day  after  our  arrival  proved  to  be  fine,  Ave 
took  a ride  to  reconnoitre,  and  seldom  have  my  eyes 
been  more  astonished  at  the  majesty  of  nature  than 
upon  this  occasion.  EATery  thing  which  I had 
hitherto  beheld  appeared  insignificant  compared 
Avith  the  scenery  Avhich  noAV  presented  itself.  Im- 
mediately before  us,  and  under  our  feet  (for  the 
toAvn  is  built  upon  abrupt  ridges),  extended  a long 
plain  of  meadow  land,  through  Avhich  the  Gave 
serpentined  in  a quick  and  bubbling  stiearn.  Tim 
fore  ground  AAras  bounded  by  a long  ridge  of  hills 
covered  Avitli  the  vines  festooning  from  their  sum- 
mits to  their  feet  ; these  were  backed  again  by 
forest  trees,  among  which  the  beech  predominated  ; 
and  to  bound  the  Avhole,  the  Pyrenees  stretching 
along  the  horizon,  resembled,  by  their  rugged  sum- 
mits, the  back  bone  of  the  globe.  The  four  seasons 
seemed  to  be  blended  into  each  other,  and  present 
at  the  same  time.  The  meadows  still  wore  the 
aspect  of  spring.  The  hills  covered  with  the  rich 
luxuriant  grape,  m its  matuie  state,  indicated  the 
influence  of  the  summer’s  sun ; the  blood-red  beech 
and  other  forest  trees  began  to  shoAV,  in  their  party- 
coloured  leaves,  the  garments  of  autumn  \ and,  lastly, 
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the  snow-capped  mountains  presented  all  the  dreari- 
ness of  winter,  save  when  for  a few  moments  they 
were  illumined  by  the  rays  of  a setting  sun,  which 
had  already  left  the  plains  in  darkness. 

From  the  centre  of  the  long  ridge,  rose  in  perpen- 
dicular form,  higher  and  more  conical  in  shape  than 
the  rest,  the  Pic  du  Midi.  From  the  distance  at 
which  we  then  viewed  it,  it  appeared  as  if  insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  and  its  conical  and  slender- 
looking  pic  was  frequently  hidden  by  some  hovering 
cloud,  when  the  less  towering  heads  of  its  neighbours 
were  distinctly  visible.  The  sight  of  all  this  grandeur 
determined  the  party  upon  making  Pau  their  winter 
quarters. 

Although  it  was  now  the  middle  of  October,  and 
the  approach  of  winter  became  hourly  more  sensible, 
still  sometime  in  the  day  the  sun  would  peep  out, 
and  the  invalid  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  few  minutes.  It  was  precisely  this 
which  convinced  us,  after  arguing  the  pros  and  cons, 
of  the  expediency  of  wintering  in  a southern  latitude. 
There  are  more  fine  hours  to  be  turned  to  account, 
and  the  invalid  is  benefitted  by  taking  advantage  of 
them.  We  hired  a house  immediately,  and  received 
from  our  landlord,  during  the  whole  of  our  sojourn, 
the  most  marked  and  kind  attentions.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  generals  created  by  Napoleon  during  the 
hundred  days ; but  as  none  of  those  promotions  were 
recognised  by  the  Bourbons,  so  he  dropped  down  to 
his  former  rank  of  colonel,  which  was  the  reward 
of  twenty  years’  campaigning.  It  was  the  first  time 
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that  any  English  family  of  note  had  resided  in  P an ; 
not  that  the  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  the  En- 
glish, for  a great  part  of  our  army  had  passed  through 
the  town,  but  a Mi  Lord  Anglois , and  his  suite,  had 
never,  in  the  memory  of  the  peaceful  Bearnais, 
tarried  long  in  their  land.  Their  town  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  the  stranger ; for  although  old  and 
dilapidated,  it  has  ever  to  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  that  redeeming  monarch  of  his  dynasty, 
Henry  IV.,  under  the  influence  of  whose  name  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  were  again  restored  to  their 
native  soil. 

The  old  chateau,  situated  upon  the  best  site  for 
viewing  the  magnificent  prospect,  was  in  ruins.  u It 
was  a vast  and  venerable  pile  ; ” and  although  its 
turrets  were  dismantled,  and  wild  weeds  rankled  in 
the  crevices  of  its  mouldering  walls,  yet  it  inspired 
that  interest  which  inanimate  matter  usurps,  when 
associations  with  the  living  seem  to  animate  the  dead. 
It  contained,  among  other  relics,  the  cradle  in  which 
he  (Henry  TV.)  first  heard  his  lullaby.  And  what 
has  immortalised  Henry  IV.  ? Whence  that  charm 
attached  to  his  name  ? Can  he  claim  more  than  the 
praises  of  Figaro  ? — “ Ils  nous  font  assez  de  bien , 
quand  ils  ne  nous  font  pas  du  mat.”  (i  I wish  that 
every  peasant  had  a fowl  in  his  pot.”  This  was  the 
saying  which  endeared  him  to  his  people  when  living, 
and  which  has  equally  endeared  him  to  posterity.  A 
saying  has  been  at  once  the  ample  guarantee  of 
the  existence  of  his  virtues,  and  has  sufficed  to  im- 
mortalise them.  It  has  been  said  that  kings  and 
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princes  have  no  private  character ; and  yet,  after 
their  death,  we  rake  into  the  moral  ashes  of  their 
private  lives  to  find  some  good  trait,  which  shall 
endear  their  memory,  or  cancel  some  grave  mis- 
deeds. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  evil  which  they  do 
lives  after  them.  It  is  often  interred  with  their 
bones.”  So  has  it  been  with  Henry.  He  has  reaped 
more  laurels  than  his  good  deeds  would  have  war- 
ranted, because  he  died  a martyr ; hence  the  de- 
votion paid  to  his  memory. 

Posterity  has  been  unjust  even  to  the  assassin 
Ravaillac.  It  was  not  fanaticism  which  directed  his 


murderous  hand ; for  Henry  TV.  had  renounced  his 
heresies  and  become  a Catholic,  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  his  crown.  An  injury  inflicted  by 
the  monarch  on  the  sister  of  the  murderer  rankled 
in  the  brother’s  heart.  Would  not  posterity  think 
less  ill  of  Ravaillac  had  his  story  been  generally  made 
known  ? But  “ Henry,  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love 
thee  still.”  So  when  we  heard  this  improbable  tale, 
and  whatsoever  tended  to  root  out  a dear  and 
cherished  recollection,  we  said  to  ourselves  “ Pish,” 
and  reconnoitred,  with  pleasing  anxiety,  every  spot 
in  the  old  castle  where  thou  hadst  walked,  and  talked, 
and  wooed  some  pretty  Bearnaise.  We  saw  the 
tortoise  shell  which  formed  thy  infant  cradle,  and 
gazed  on  other  relics  of  thy  childhood.  Thou  wert 
nourished  with  plebeian  milk.  A simple  peasant 
gave  thee  thy  first  food ; and  from  the  balcony  of  thy 
castle,  where  thou  wert  wont  to  stroll  on  a summer’s 
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eve,  and  watch  the  expiring  rays  of  a setting  sun 
gild  the  last  tops  of  the  mountains,  thou  couldst  see 
the  cottage  in  which  had  dwelt  thy  foster-mother. 

I shall  not  dwell  long  upon  the  incidents  which 
may  have  occurred  in  a six  months  residence  in  a 
French  country  town,  nor  shall  I allude  to  the  dif- 
ferent political  events  which  at  that  time  convulsed 
the  kingdom.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Duke  of 
Berry  was  assassinated  in  P aris,  and  that  the  Spanish 
revolution  bi*oke  out  soon  afterwards.  The  Beamais 
are  a sober,  quiet,  and  respectable  people,  meddling 
little  with  politics  : and  in  the  great  revolution,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pau  affirmed,  that  only  three  persons 
were  decapitated  in  their  town.  It  was  impossible 
to  meet  with  more  attention  than  we  experienced 
from  the  Basques. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  I can  say  but  little  in 
its  favour.  The  cold  was  often  very  severe ; and  in 
the  month  of  January  the  thermometer  (Reaumur’s), 
during  three  or  four  days,  marked  20  degrees  of 
frost.  The  air  was  at  all  times  sharp  ; and  the 
mountains  invited  the  clouds  to  break  upon  them 
when  their  contents  were  about  the  freezing  point, 
so  that  there  was  much  cold  rain  in  the  autumn. 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  days  of  severe 
frost  the  winter  much  resembled  such  as  I had  re- 
membered it  in  the  middle  counties  of  England. 
There  was,  certainly,  as  far  as  concerned  temperature 
alone,  nothing  which  should  induce  an  invalid  to 
leave  an  English  climate,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
better  at  Pau.  This,  however,  was  a most  extra- 
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ordinary  season.  Some  credit  might  be  given  to 
the  assertion,  as  the  cold  was  generally  severe  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  At  Nice,  the  orange  trees 
perished  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  we  had  not  much  to 
complain  of.  The  autumn  was  long,  and  there  were 
many  fine  hours,  which  could  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, and  then  there  was  the  petit  etc  de  St.  Martin , 
which  the  French  boast  of  in  these  latitudes,  though 
sometimes  it  skips  over  Martinmas,  and  ushers  in 
the  spring. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter,  as  I found  my 
patient  gradually  sinking,  I requested  that  some  of 
the  native  physicians  should  be  consulted ; and  some 
well-informed  men  met  me  in  consultation.  They 
all  saw  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ; but  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders,  and  inquired  who  in  God’s  name  had 
advised  us  to  winter  in  Pau,  and  they  pointed  to  the 
snow-capped  Pyrenees.  Some  indeed  recommended 
us,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  to  proceed  to 
Marseilles,  or  at  all  events  to  Toulouse.  Such  was 
the  advice  they  gave  the  invalid ; but,  in  my  private 
conferences  with  them,  they  all  assured  me,  what 
I but  too  well  knew,  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  any 
where  in  search  of  relief. 

Time  stole  away,  and  the  mountain  snows  dis- 
solving began  to  swell  the  streams  which  ran  along 
the  feet  of  the  hills.  Already  symptoms  of  returning 
spring  manifested  themselves  in  the  catkins  sprouting 
out  from  the  willows,  nor  was  it  merely  a genial 
warmth  which  the  noontide  beam  shed  upon  the 
uncovered  head.  Such  I found  to  be  the  case. 
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When  climbing  a hill  to  gather  such  flowers  as  were 
already  expanded,  I was  admonished  by  a peasant  to 
put  on  my  hat,  for  I held  it  in  my  hand,  making  use 
of  it  as  a basket  for  my  flowers.  — Le  soleil  de  Mars 
est  Men  mauvais,  Monsieur , et  vous  risquez  de  gagner 
une  jievre  chaude.  As  it  is,  with  me,  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
customs,  nay,  often  to  the  prejudices,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  whatever  country  I may  for  the  time 
be  a citizen  of,  I thanked  him,  and  attended  to  his 
admonition  at  the  expense  even  of  my  flowers. 

As  nature  thus  revived,  so  daily  did  the  invalid 
droop,  and  the  more  his  strength  failed  him,  the 
more  did  his  hopes  revive.  He  suffered  much  from 
cough  and  acute  pain  in  the  side,  which  rendered 
him  occasionally  irritable ; for  the  physical  was  now 
too  much  influencing  the  moral  man.  Still  he  pro- 
jected schemes  for  the  future,  and  spoke  of  his  in- 
tended journey  to  Geneva,  when  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  walk  across  his  chamber  without  a sup- 
porting arm.  He  dwelt  upon  an  unmeaning  medical 
phrase,  the  merits  of  which  I had  once  discussed 
with  him,  and  said  the  stimulus  of  necessity  would 
not  be  wanting  when  the  time  arrived  for  calling  it 
into  action. 

An  old  sedan  chair  of  Gothic  form,  and  the  only 
one  which  the  town  afforded,  was  put  in  requisition ; 
and  in  this  he  was  transported  to  an  adjoining  garden, 
where,  seated  upon  the  ridge  of  a hill,  he  could  ad- 
mire one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects  which  could 
gladden  the  heart  of  man — a genial  sun,  with  cloudless 
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skv,  and  mountains  covered  with  snow,  bounding; 
the  view : the  young  trees  in  their  freshest  green  : a 
verdant  carpet  spread  before  the  feet.  The  snowdrop 
unfolding  its  head ; the  crocus,  with  its  yellow  tinge, 
contrasting  with  the  pure  white  of  its  companion  of 
spring.  The  wild  cherry  tree,  covered  with  luxu- 
riant blossoms,  contrasting  with  the  green  of  the 
weeping  willow,  planted  by  its  side.  The  balmy  air 
of  spring,  so  indescribably  luscious  to  those  whom 
sickness  has  long  confined  to  their  chambers  — all 
nature  rejoicing,  and  promising  perfection  in  its  kind 
— he,  alone,  perhaps,  contemplating  the  hour  of  his 
own  dissolution. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  family  was  assembled  at 
tea.  A few  days  previous  an  ee  uvant-coureur ,”  not 
uncommon  in  consumptive  cases,  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Slight  mental  aberration  manifested  itself 
for  a few  hours.  This  day,  however,  he  was  much 
better,  and  was  stretched  upon  a sofa,  reading  a 
pamphlet,  and  the  children  playing  by  his  side.  All 
were  in  good  spirits.  The  slight  delirium  and  fever 
of  the  preceding  day  had  no  doubt  been  of  service, 
and  had  given  a turn  to  the  complaint  — perhaps 
they  had  produced  a crisis.  Such  things  may  occur. 
As  we  were  thus  discoursing,  the  invalid,  who  had 
been  coughing  and  expectorating  as  usual,  made  an 
effort  to  raise  himself  to  clear  his  throat,  but  finding 
that  he  was  too  weak,  he  beckoned  me  towards  him, 
I hastened  to  his  side,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  his 
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head.  — The  spark  was  already  extinct.  He  died 
without  a struggle. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter  we  experienced  a 
hurricane,  a thing  uncommon  in  the  country.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  January  that  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively the  weather  had  been  unseasonably  mild, 
when  one  evening  a warm  Levant  wind  came  over  the 
mountains,  and  felt  to  the  faces  of  those  exposed  to 
it  like  the  steam  of  warm  water.  It  produced  a 
sudden  and  depressing  effect  upon  the  system,  such 
as  is  described  by  those  who  have  experienced  the 
sirocco  at  Naples.  The  body  seemed  as  if  immersed 
in  a steam  bath.  It  blew  softly  for  several  hours, 
till  towards  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  came  in 
furious  and  sudden  gusts,  levelling  several  of  the 
large  trees  which  grew  in  la  j)lace  just  before  our 
windows.  These  gusts  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour,  causing  great  mischief.  Some  hundreds  of 
noble  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Henri  IV.  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  trees  in  the  different  public 
walks  were  stripped  of  their  branches.  Several  houses 
were  unroofed,  and  many  cottages  were  blown  down. 
This  hurricane  did  not  certainly  last  more  than  half 
an  hour,  but  it  did  its  work  of  destruction  upon  the 
vegetable  world. 

The  following  morning  the  scene  was  most  amusing 
— the  whole  town  sallied  out  to  witness  the  effects  of 
the  previous  night’s  storm ; and  the  poor  were  all 
busy  with  knives,  choppers,  axes,  and  saws,  in  cutting 
off  the  branches  of  the  prostrate  trees,  and  carrying 
them  away  for  fuel,  which  is  so  dear  in  winter  that 
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the  people  suffer  cruelly  from  cold.  To  them  it  was 
no  ill  wind.  The  mayor  and  all  the  civil  authorities 
arrived  in  state,  which  made  the  populace  so  busy  with 
their  hatchets,  lest  they  should  stop  their  proceedings. 
They  came  to  report  upon  the  damages  done  to  the 
royal  domains,  for  the  Bois  de  Henri  IY.  belonged  to 
the  crown. 

I could  not  but  rejoice  that  the  conical  wooden 
covering  was  blowm  off  the  turret  of  the  old  castle.  Its 
square  dismantled  tower  looked  much  more  classical 
without  its  parasitic  looking  wooden  top. 

The  frost  set  in  immediately  afterwards,  and  was 
more  severe  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  place 
ever  remembered  it.  We  did  not  venture  out  during 
this  period ; but  as  the  cold  did  not  penetrate  the 
walls  of  our  house,  I had  never  found  my  patient  in 
better  health  or  spirits  than  during  this  severe  weather. 
This  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases  : a hard  and 
sudden  frost  braces  the  system,  but  the  subsequent 
thaw  is  fatal.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  idea  that 
cold  does  not  affect  their  lungs  as  they  had  antici- 
pated that  consumptive  patients  feel  themselves 
better  under  such  circumstances  ; for  much  is  due  to 
imagination. 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  pranks  of  the 
mules  as  we  saw  them  coming  in  droves  to  be  ready 
for  the  great  annual  fair ; for  the  Spanish  mule  is 
bred  in  France,  although  never  used  in  the  country. 
In  fact  they  are  neither  French  nor  Spanish,  but  are 
by  country,  what  they  are  by  breed,  an  indefinable 
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mixture,  being  the  inhabitants  of  border  ground 
which  seems  to  belong  to  no  country. 

The  Spaniards  come  over  the  mountains  to  pur- 
chase these  animals.  With  segar  in  mouth  and 
mantle  on  shoulder,  with  staff  in  hand  and  satchel 
on  back,  he  appears  more  like  a pilgrim  come  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  than  what  he  in 
reality  is,  a mule  jockey.  These  animals  sell  for 
a very  high  price : a fine  animal  of  the  best  breed 
fetches  from  150/.  to  200/.  The  grandees  can  of 
course  be  the  only  purchasers  of  such  cattle. 

There  is  also  a haras  (or  stud)  for  the  breed 
of  horses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pan.  It  is  kept 
up  in  good  style,  but  at  great  expense.  We  were 
informed  that  only  three  haras  existed  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  give  them  up,  for  owing  to  some  mis- 
management they  did  not  fulfil  their  destined  in- 
tention. 

To  a sportsman,  this  country  is  an  earthly  paradise. 
Every  species  of  game  abounds.  The  red-legged 
partridge  is  found  on  the  hills ; the  grey  in  the 
stubble  ; hares  are  most  plentiful ; but  the  quantity 
of  wild  fowl  which  frequents  the  meadows  towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  is  prodigious.  The  geese 
fly  in  the  air  like  so  many  armies,  making  all  possible 
evolutions ; and  it  is  curious  to  watch  them  as  they 
change  their  figure  of  column  in  the  sky,  soaring 
high  above  the  reach  of  man’s  artillery.  As  the 
winter  approaches,  they  fly  to  the  Landes,  between 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  here  they  are  killed  in 
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great  numbers.  The  legs  are  salted  and  put  in  tubs, 
and  the  cuisse  (Pole  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  this 
part  of  T ranee.  AY e saw  these  birds  on  their  passage, 
as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  camp.  They  live 
upon  the  pine  nuts  and  find  shelter  in  the  brushwood. 
They  always  migrate  about  the  same  time,  whatever 
may  be  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  season. 
When  we  were  at  Ido  quo  fort  we  saw  them  fly  in 
strings,  and  were  told  that  they  were  the  fair  geese. 
They  always  flew  over  the  fair,  as  we  were  informed. 
I seldom  found  any  on  the  banks  of  the  Grave,  except, 
perhaps  a few  stragglers,  or  invalids,  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  ranks  and  halt  awhile  on  their  journey. 
The  ducks  and  teal,  the  woodcocks  and  snipes, 
abounded  every  where.  A good  shot  might  easily 
have  bagged  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace  of  game 
during  the  season. 

****** 

After  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  previous  to  our 
quitting  ]Pau,  I took  the  opportunity  ol  exploring 
the  Lower  Pyrenees ; those  mountains  which  I had 
contemplated  with  so  much  pleasure  from  afar  I 
wished  to  form  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  I first  directed  my  steps  to  the  nearest 
mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood ; viz.  Les  eaux 
bonnes , et  les  eaux  chaudes , for  these  were  within  a 
day’s  journey.  I wished  to  make  a kind  of  pilgrimage 
of  my  trip ; and  procuring  a letter  of  introduction 
from  our  worthy  host,  to  a friend  who  resided  m a 
village  adjoining  the  springs,  I set  off  on  horseback, 
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with  a portmanteau  strapped  behind  my  back.  I 
started  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  arrive  at  my  friend  s 
house  to  supper,  and  I found  the  family  well  disposed 
to  show  me  every  civility  in  their  power.  The 
farmer’s  wife,  for  such  she  might  be  designated,  was 
exceedingly  pretty.  There  was  something  like  pri- 
meval simplicity  in  the  manner  and  style  of  living  of 
the  good  people.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the 
lady  was  tres  devote : she  would  allow  no  meat  to  be 
served  at  supper.  t£  Je  vous  demande  lien  pardon , 
Monsieur,  mais  que  chacun  tienne  a sa  religion”  As 
there  were  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  bread  and  wine,  I 
accepted  the  apology,  and  made  a hearty  meal.  The 
evening  passed  off  merrily  ; and  the  following  day  I 
was  to  have  proceeded  on  my  route,  but  as  it  rained 
hard  all  the  night,  and  continued  to  do  so  early 
in  the  morning,  I was  content  to  stay  at  home, 
or  what  was  more  proper,  to  attend  the  parish 
church. 

I must  observe,  that  here  I found  every  thing  more 
Spanish  than  French,  as  regarded  the  appearauce  of 
the  people.  The  church  was  crowded,  a sign,  also, 
that  I was  no  longer  in  France  ; and  after  mass  had 
been  said  below,  a venerable-looking  man  mounted 
the  pulpit.  He  gave  out  his  text  in  French,  but 
preached  the  sermon  in  patois.  I thought,  at  first, 
that  giving  out  the  text  in  French  was  a compliment 
paid  me  as  a stranger;  but  I found  afterwards  that 
it  was  the  custom.  There  was  a good  deal  of  vehe- 
mence and  of  action  in  his  manner  of  delivery  ; and 
his  audience  seemed  to  murmur  out  a half-stifled 
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applause,  as  they  would  have  done  to  the  bursts  of  a 
tragedian. 

We  dined  early,  and  the  doctor  of  the  village  was 
invited  to  meet  me.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and 
was  very  well  informed.  As  usual,  he  had  taken  up 
the  idea  of  his  countrymen,  that  all  an  English  prac- 
titioner’s science  is  confined  to  the  administration  of 
calomel.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  inscribed  a 
member  of  some  learned  society  in  England  ; and  he 
asked  me  if  a work  which  he  had  published  upon  the 
springs  might  not  serve  as  a title  to  such  an  honour. 
I replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  assured  him  that 
it  was  a much  less  difficult  matter  than  he  imagined. 
He  asked  if  the  Royal  Society  was  not  very  exclusive. 
I replied  in  the  negative,  and  assured  him  that  there 
were  many  medical  men  much  inferior  to  himself  in 
abilities,  who  could  add  F.  R.  S.  to  their  names. 
We  had  much  conversation  together;  and  I found 
that  though  he  was  the  only  doctor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  held  undisputed  sway,  still  he  had  not 
made  his  fortune.  He  was  not  likely  to  do  so  soon, 
in  the  way  he  was  remunerated  for  his  services.  He 
attended  all  the  families  by  the  year,  and  received  a 
louis  (Tor,  or  a guinea  per  annum,  for  his  pains.  He 
was  a right  merry  soul,  and  seemed  to  live  in  peace 
and  good  fellowship  with  all  his  neighbours.  He 
lived  upon  them,  too,  for  he  kept  no  house,  as  he  in- 
formed me  — an  apology , no  doubt,  for  not  inviting 
me  to  his  table.  He  gave  me  some  instructions 
about  the  springs,  and  lent  me  his  thermometer,  with 
strong  injunctions,  however,  not  to  injure  it,  for  it 
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had  cost  him  eighteen  francs ; which  was  almost  a 
year’s  salary  from  the  family  ot  our  host.  The  rain 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  so  I had 
no  alternative,  but  to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I could 
with  the  jokes  of  the  doctor,  who  was  very  facetious 
after  supper. ' I consulted  him  about  my  own  health  ; 
for  having  indulged  rather  too  much  during  the 
carnival,  I began  to  feel  some  of  the  old  symptoms, 
and  thought  that  I spit  blood.  He  laughed  at  me 
heartily,  called  me  malade  imaginaire , and  told  me  that 
my  constant  attendance  upon  my  patient  had  hipped 
me.  He  recommended  me  to  take  a decoction  of 
some  of  the  cruciform  plants,  which  would  cure  the 
scorbutic  tendency  in  my  gums,  from  whence  came  all 
the  blood. 

The  following  morning  being  fine,  I started  at 
five  o’clock,  and  after  two  hours’  ride  arrived  at  a 
large  and  wide  scattered  village,  different  to  any  thing 
which  I had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  composed  of 
large  houses,  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  over,  but 
not  a glazed  window  was  to  be  found  among  the 
whole.  The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  as 
singular  as  that  of  their  habitations.  I thought  that 
I had  got  among  a parcel  of  Cretins,  and  I was 
not  very  far  wrong  in  my  conj  ectures.  The  miserable 
beings  were  lolling  their  heads  out  of  the  window 
holes,  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  they  stared 
at  me  with  a vacant  stare.  I knew  not  which  road 
to  take  ; and  I asked  some  of  them  to  put  me  in 
the  way  to  the  springs.  I could  obtain  no  answer ; 
they  shook  their  heads,  but  made  no  intelligible 
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reply.  In  the  midst  of  this  embarrassment,  I was 
suddenly  relieved  from  my  dilemma  by  the  arrival 
of  Monsieur  le  Cure , who  was  jogging  along  to  his 
church  to  say  mass,  and  our  road  lay  in  the  same 
direction.  We  toddled  on  together  for  some  time; 
but  as  the  path  winding  through  the  mountains  was 
very  narrow,  it  was  seldom  that  we  could  ride  side 
by  side,  and  consequently  had  little  opportunities 
of  conversation.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  the  priest  would  ask  me 
some  important  question,  as  whether  it  were  farther 
to  go  to  England  from  Bayonne  or  from  Calais. 
Geography  was  not  his  fort , nor  did  I think  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history  very  extensive ; for  as 
we  passed  by  some  cows  grazing  in  a fine  luxuriant 
meadow,  he  requested  to  know  if  there  were  any  cows 
in  England  ? The  spire  of  a church  situated  in  a 
pretty  valley,  and  surrounded  by  a little  hamlet, 
which  was  enlivened  by  a picturesque  water  mill, 
now  rose  in  view,  and  this  was  the  ultima  Thule  of  his 
journey,  and  the  breakfast  station  of  mine.  We 
parted  upon  the  most  Christian- like  terms  ; and,  not- 
withstanding that  I was  a heretic,  he  bade  me  bon 
voyage , and  alighting  at  the  same  time  from  our 
horses,  he  turned  into  his  church,  I into  the  cabaret. 

Whilst  my  horse  was  baiting,  and  after  I had 
breakfasted,  I sallied  forth  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  lower  range  of  hills  was  still  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  sun  was  fast  dissolving  it,  and  the 
rills  poured  impetuously  down  their  sides.  I,  who 
had  now  a passion  for  botany,  was  delighted  at 
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finding  the  Gentiana  nivalis  just  peeping  out  of  the 
snow.  I plucked  up  several,  and  examined  them  by 
Persoon,  which  I always  carried  in  my  pocket.  There 
is  a feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride  inseparable  from  the 
commencement  of  a new  study,  when  the  mind,  in- 
tent upon  its  object,  regards  every  additional  acquire- 
ment to  its  stock  of  knowledge  as  the  reward  of  its 
industry.  I think  that  it  is  Sir  William  Temple 
who  says,  “that  a restless  disposition  to  be  some- 
thing which  we  are  not,  and  to  have  something  which 
we  have  not,  is  the  root  of  all  immorality.”  Is  it  not 
equally  the  root  of  all  good  ? In  the  present  instance, 
I had  a double  pleasure  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
study,  viz.  the  prosecution  itself,  and  the  field  of  its 
exploits  — the  Pyrenees  in  all  their  grandeur.  I 
pleased  myself  with  the  idea,  that  I should  perhaps 
hereafter  remember  what  I then  felt,  when  I might 
by  chance  put  my  hand  upon  a dried  flower,  which  I 
had  collected  on  that  spot.  I had  not  then  felt,  nor 
did  I believe,  that  ever  I could  be  made  to  feel,  the 
force  of  Dante’s  verse — “ Nessun  maggior  dolor e die 
ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice  nella  miser ia” 

My  beast,  also,  had  been  botanizing,  and  when  we 
were  both  refreshed,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
winding  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  till  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Eaux  bonnes.  I leave  the  reader  to  con- 
sult the  “ guide  voyageur ,”  for  a minute  description 
of  them.  A large  square  building,  fitted  up  with 
pumps,  baths,  douches,  and  all  their  paraphernalia, 
was  all  that  presented  itself  to  my  view ; and  even 
this  to  disadvantage ; for  as  it  was  much  too  early  in 
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the  season  for  the  arrival  of  visiters,  all  was  in  confu- 
sion. The  establishment  seemed  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  same  kind  in  England ; and  good  as  te  les  Eaux 
bonnes  may  be,  les  Eaux  de  Buxton  sont  injiniment 
mieux  administrees .” 

As  far  as  nature  alone  was  concerned,  the  sight 
was  fine  in  the  extreme.  The  hot  waters  gushed  out 
of  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  stream  which 
they  threw  up  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  icicles 
which  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  rills,  pouring  down 
from  summits  covered  with  snow.  The  curative 
properties  of  these  springs  rank  high  in  the  country, 
and  are  even  considered  to  vie  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda.  It  is  certain,  that  many  officers  wounded  in 
the  Peninsular  wars  received  great  benefit  from  a 
sojourn  at  these  baths.  They  are  particularly  useful 
in  chronic  affections,  combined  with  syphilis  or  rheu- 
matism ; but  the  natives  extol  these  waters  as  being 
good  for  every  thing,  whether  used  externally,  or 
taken  internally,  and  they  were  much  recommended 
to  my  late  patient,  as  being  good  for  consumption. 

A small  public  house  was  all  that  the  place  afford- 
ed, at  this  season,  for  man  and  beast,  and  I believe 
the  latter  had  much  the  best  of  it.  As  to  myself,  I 
was  pestered  with  rats  the  whole  of  the  night.  The 
bed  had  a damp  feel,  and  a musty  smell ; and  nothing 
could  be  more  forlorn  or  miserable  than  the  chamber 
in  which  I neither  slept  nor  reposed.  I rose  early,  and 
paying  dear  for  my  want  of  accommodation,  returned 
to  la  belle  fermiere.  I detailed  to  my  host,  as  mi- 
nutely as  possible,  the  history  of  my  adventures,  and 
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made  out  as  good  a story  as  reality  and  imagina- 
tion could  compose,  till  breakfast  was  served.  I then 
expatiated  upon  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  hostess,  the  wonders  of  the  mineral 
waters,  and  the  abomination  of  the  rats.  Having 
finished  my  breakfast,  and  wishing  to  reach  Pau 
before  nightfall,  I took  leave  of  my  fair  hostess, 
mounted  my  horse,  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  ex- 
claimed that  I was  desole  de  la  quitter , and  taking  off 
my  hat,  as  I spurred  my  horse,  I heard  her  observe, 
“II  nest  pas  triste  cet  Anglais 
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INTERMENT  AT  ORTHEZ.  BEAUTY  OF  SCENERY.  EXCURSION  TO 
HAUTS  PYRENEES.  AVALANCHE  BURYING  VILLAGE.  BOTANY. 
MONT  PERDU.  AMPHITHEATRE  OF  GAVARNI.  AVALANCHE. 
ST.  SAUVEUR.  QUIT  PAU  BY  A DIFFERENT  ROUTE.  TARBES. 

COUNT  INTERRED  THERE.  AGEN.  AUCHE.  EMBARK  FROM 

BORDEAUX  IN  BRITANNIA  SCHOONER.  DROP  DOWN  RIVER. 
REGRETS  AT  LEAVING  FRANCE.  PASSENGERS  ON  BOARD.  BAY 
OF  BISCAY.  ON  OUR  BEAM  ENDS.  BEAT  UP  CHANNEL.  AR- 
RIVE IN  SOUTHAMPTON  WATER. 


Though  Pau  gave  birth  to  a Protestant  prince,  yet 
there  was  now  no  church  or  cimetiere  for  those  of 
the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  consequently  it  was 

decided  that — should  be  buried  at  Ortliez. 

I escorted  the  body  to  this  town,  and  it  was  received 
with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the  good  inhabitants. 
An  elderly  minister  performed  the  service,  and  all 
the  good  and  respectable  folks  in  the  town  followed 
the  body  from  the  church  to  the  grave.  A small 
stone,  with  an  inscription,  marks  the  precise  spot. 

The  town  of  Ortliez  is  celebrated  for  the  battle 
fought  between  the  English  and  French,  when  the 
latter  were  driven  out  of  Spain.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  whole  route  from 
Pau  to  Orthez.  On  the  left  the  Gave  winds  rapidly 
at  the  foot  of  the  mounds  which  overhang  the  stream. 
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The  vines  cover  their  sides,  and  trees  of  noble  growth 
crown  their  summits.  In  the  back  ground  are  the 
majestic  Pyrenees,  and  the  Pic  du  Midi  towering 
above  the  rest,  as  monarch  of  the  chain.  On  the 
right  a fine  pasturage,  and  at  every  league  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  some  old  castle,  or  some  noble  mansion, 
adding  beauty  to  the  scene.  Of  all  that  we  had 
hitherto  seen  during  our  long  route,  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  between  Pau  and  Orthez 
surpassed  all.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  fine,  for 
in  this  latitude  the  sun  when  once  he  begins  to  ob- 
tain power,  manifests  his  influence  most  rapidly,  and 
nature  bursts  forth  all  at  once  ; so  that  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  was  now  sensibly  felt,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  seen  in  the  changes  of  the  surrounding 
verdure.  Each  day  added  a tint  to  the  green  ; every 
hour  a new  flower  expanded  itself ; every  day  another 
note  was  heard  from  the  warbling  tribe.  The  river 
and  the  brook  manifested  the  same  symptoms  of  re- 
turning life  ; for  the  fly  emerged  from  its  chrysalis  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  trout,  leaping  high  out  of  the 
water  to  devour  it.  Alas  ! that  he  should  have  perish- 
ed at  the  time  when  all  about  him  began  to  live  ! 

Upon  my  return  to  Pau,  I found  that,  from  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  our  final  departure  must  be 
delayed  for  a week  or  two ; and  as  I had  no  par- 
ticular occupation,  I determined  again  to  explore  the 
Pyrenees,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  I met  with  a 
countryman,  and  an  old  acquaintance,  anxious  to  ac- 
company me.  We  proceeded  to  les  Hants  Pyrenees , 
and  took  the  route  to  Lourdes,  where  we  arrived  to 
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dinner,  and  visited  the  old  castle,  which  is  so  imbedded 
in  the  mountains  that  it  is  only  to  be  seen  when 
almost  at  its  gates.  It  served  as  a prison  for  the 
English  during  the  war. 

The  entrance  to  the  town,  and  the  little  bridge, 
from  a distance,  with  the  mill  by  its  side,  and  the 
rich  meadows  bespangled  with  flowers,  presented  a 
most  ravishing  picture.  I,  who  had  been  so  impatient 
for  the  returning  spring,  in  order  to  prosecute  my 
botanical  studies,  had  now  an  embarras  des  richesses, 
at  every  step  I took.  We  passed  by  the  Pont  d'Enfer ; 
a small,  slender  arch  thrown  over  a deep  ravine, 
down  which  roared  a mighty  torrent,  dashing  its 
sprays  on  high.  We  wound  between  steep  hills, 
which  were  cultivated  to  their  very  tops ; and  not- 
withstanding that  avalanches  would  sometimes  sweep 
away  a whole  side  of  one  of  them,  carrying  away  the 
loose  soil,  and  garden,  and  cottage,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
still  no  man  was  discouraged  by  the  losses  of  his  neigh- 
bour, but  each  planted  his  standard  in  the  jaws  of 
death. 

We  passed  near  a village,  which  had  been  over- 
whelmed but  a few  days  before  by  a mountain  of 
snow  falling  upon  it.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  snow  which  covered  it.  Some  had  been  extri- 
cated from  out  of  their  snowy  sepulchre,  but  not 
again  to  revive.  These  occurrences  are  frequent  at 
this  season,  in  mountainous  countries,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  seem  to  have  to  contend  with  a fifth  element. 
Still  how  happy  man  feels  among  mountains  ! It  is 
a new  life  — a new  existence  ; it  is  a feeling  of  liberty 
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— a feeling  not  to  be  expressed  — of  liberty,  in  a 
situation  which  is  any  thing  but  free  the  liberty  of 
solitude  ! Pent  in  it  as  were  by  nature’s  boundaries, 
and  by  insuperable  barriers,  the  mind  is  free  by  con- 
trast, To  climb  the  mountain  top  — to  wind  along 
its  sides  — to  feel  alone,  and  yet  in  what  society  ! — 
to  watch  the  eagle  on  his  lofty  eyry  — to  feel  as  free 
as  — (oh ! for  wings  !)  to  soar  — to  hear  the  bear 
growl,  as  he  pushes  his  head  from  his  bed  of  diied 
leaves  — to  see  the  sly  wolf  skulk  along  the  glen  — 
to  hear  the  torrent  rushing  down  the  mountain’s  side 

— to  see  the  spray  dashed  on  high  from  the  rock  upon 
which  the  torrent  falls  — to  see  the  chasms  through 
which  it  rushes  — to  meditate  upon  the  huge  masses, 
which,  precipitated  from  the  top  of  a neighbouring 
mountain,  are  travelling  towards  the  ocean,  there  to 
form  a stratum,  which  some  future  submarine  volcano 
shall  raise  again  to  form  a new  world  — to  see  the 
demonstrations  of  a former  world  at  eveiy  turning  of 
the  mountain  path,  corroborative  proofs  of  a former 
existence  of  things — to  contemplate  time  and  eter- 
nity, and  to  lose  one’s  self  in  thought  — to  measure  a 
block  of  granite,  and  find  it  correspond  with  a chasm 
in  a neighbouring  mountain  from  which  it  has  been 
precipitated,  and  compute  the  time  necessary  for  its 
progress  from  its  former  to  its  present  station,  and 
lose  one’s  self  in  conjecture  — these  are  the  sensations 
which  such  scenery  excites ; these  are  the  never-fail- 
ing resources  of  mountain  solitude  ! These  “ lift  the 
soul  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” 

I had  read  Playfair’s  illustrations  of  the  Huttonian 
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theory  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  and  I was  now  en- 
joying a practical  illustration  of  his  opinions  ; and  un- 
satisfactory as  all  theories  are,  upon  such  a subject, 
still  the  Huttonian  appeared  to  me  to  have  more  of 
probability  in  its  favour,  and  to  be  less  shackled  with 
conjecture,  than  any  other.  It  was  near  the  Devil’s 
Bridge , that,  balancing  between  the  two  opinions,  I 
resolved  to  be  a Plutonist.  Oh ! it  was  a happy 
moment,  and  the  bliss  of  such  ignorance  showed  the 
folly  of  wisdom. 

W e travelled  on  till  nightfall,  and  halted  at  a small 
inn,  where  we  contrived  to  get  some  fried  ham  for 
supper,  and  whilst  we  were  busily  engaged,  we  were 
waited  upon  by  a gens-d" ctrmes,  who  very  civilly  de- 
manded our  passports  ; for  we  had  quitted  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a passport  to  travel  from  one  department  to 
another.  We  were  unprovided  with  this  necessary 
article  ; but  as  it  was  evident  that  we  were  only 
travellers — par  fails  Anglais  voyageant  sans  dessein, 
we  had  no  further  difficulty.  We  started  again  at 
daybreak  and  reached  the  foot  of  Mont  Perdu,  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  noon.  In  our  route 
we  were  amused  with  the  sight  of  the  little  mills, 
running,  as  it  were,  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  to 
be  turned  by  the  torrent,  which  was  running  down. 
Halting  awhile,  we  sat  down  to  bask  in  the  sun, 
which  was  almost  too  powerful  to  be  pleasant,  and 
watched  with  impatience  the  clouds  hovering  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ; and  it  was  only  occasionally,  and 
for  an  instant  at  a time,  that  we  could  catch  a glimpse 
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of  the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu.  As  we  were  our- 
selves lost  in  the  clouds,  we  were  suddenly  roused 
from  our  reveries  by  a tremendous  noise,  and  staiting 
up,  and  looking  towards  the  direction  from  whence 
the  sound  came,  we  beheld  with  admiration  an  a\  a- 
lanche  pouring  down  from  the  amphitheatre,  which 
the  mountains  form  in  this  spot.  The  snow,  loosened 
by  the  heat,  tumbled  down  in  the  form  of  a cascade, 
with  millions  of  bright  gems  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
It  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  plain  beneath,  and 
the  noise  was  like  thunder.  The  force  w itli  vv  hich 
(falling  from  such  an  immense  height)  it  reacned  the 
bottom  was  such  as  to  throw  it  upwards  again,  le- 
sembling  the  spray  dashed  from  a rock  on  which  the 
sea  has  broken.  It  was  a fine,  novel  sight. 

We  had  originally  intended  to  visit  Bareges  and 
Bagneres,  but  were  informed  that  it  vas  peifectly 
useless  to  proceed  farther  at  this  season  of  the 
year ; for  that  we  should  find  all  buried  in  snow, 
and  probably  no  accommodation  in  the  inns.  ~S\  e 
listened,  therefore,  to  these  suggestions,  notwith- 
standing that  the  heat  of  the  sun  falling  upon  our 
heads  at  noon  almost  gave  a contradiction  to  the 
assertion,  and  the  melting  torrents  pouring  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  assured 
us  that  a few  days  more  would  have  allowed  us  to 
have  visited  these  establishments  with  satisfaction. 
We  passed  on  to  St.  Sauveur,  also  determining  to 
benefit  by  the  waters.  The  baths  are  well  arranged. 
The  baignoir  is  of  marble,  and  a tube  conducts  from 
the  bottom  of  it  into  the  rock  from  which  the  hot 
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water  issues.  The  waters  are  highly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  After  tarrying  a day  or  two  among 
the  mountains,  and  enjoying  as  much  of  the  scenery 
as  the  early  season  permitted,  we  returned  again  to 
Pau  to  rejoin  the  family,  and  make  arrangements  for 
our  final  departure. 

As  my  professional  occupation  was  now  ended,  I 
had  only  to  think  of  returning  home.  I would  wil- 
lingly have  gone  into  Spain,  but  the  times  were 
troublesome,  and  the  Spaniards  burned  heretics.  I 
wished,  also,  to  husband  my  little  means,  which  I 
hoped  would  be  sufficient  for  me  until  I should  find 
some  other  opportunity  of  continuing  in  my  present 
line,  with  which  I was  not  ill  pleased,  unsuccessful  as 
I had  been  in  my  first  case.  I determined  then  upon 
returning  to  England,  and,  in  spite  of  Cato’s  injunction, 
upon  returning  by  sea,  which  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical, and  with  good  luck  in  our  voyage,  more 
expeditious. 

We  set  out  for  Bordeaux,  again,  in  the  middle  of 
April,  but  took  a very  different  route.  We  had  had 
enough  of  the  Landes  and  corderoy  the  preceding 
autumn.  We  now  decided  upon  trying  if  the  longest 
road  should  not  prove  the  shortest,  and  this  we 
actually  found  to  be  the  case. 

It  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  regret,  that  I 
took  leave  of  the  peaceful  Bearnais  from  whom  we 
had  received  such  kind  attentions.  Hospitality  is 
not  a French  virtue,  at  least,  as  the  English  under- 
stand this  term  ; but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a certain 
bonhomie , about  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  which 
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I never  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  France.  It  is 
true  that  his  Lordship  was  rather  a “ rara  avis”  in 
the  land,  and  the  people  might  be  less  obliging  m the 
sequel,  when  the  town  was,  as  I am  informed,  filled 

with  English. 

We  quitted  Pau  in  the  afternoon,  and,  proceeding 
along  a magnificent  chaussee , arrived  at  Tarbes  to 
supper;  and  now,  what  associations  does  this  name 
produce  in  my  mind ; even  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
years,  how  all  revives  when  once  the  chord  is  touched. 
In  the  church  of  Tarbes  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Count  — — , with  whose  brother  I have  passed  nine 

years  of  my  medical  career.  It  is  not  so  singular,  per- 
haps, that  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  houses  should 
repose  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  singular, 
that  with  these  two  houses  alone  I have  worked  up 
the  medical  ladder  of  my  life.  It  is  singular,  that 
having  interred  the  bones  of  one  nobleman  at  Oithez, 
I should  return  home  and  become  almost  immediately 
attached  to  the  family  of  him  whose . bones  are  in- 
terred at  Tarbes.  The  history  of  this  young  man 
would  furnish  matter  for  a novel.  Inheriting  a 
splendid  fortune  and  an  illustrious  name,  he  lost  the 
former  at  the  gambling  table,  and  sullied,  by  his  de- 
baucheries, the  reputation  of  his  family.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  a disease  brought  on  by  dissipation,  and 
died  the  death  of  Lazarus.  He  is  interred  at  Tarbes. 
I saw  his  monument. 

We  proceeded  by  Agen  and  Auche  to  Bordeaux, 
well  pleased  at  our  experiment.  The  country  was 
every  where  beautiful,  and  the  goodness  of  the  loads 
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left  us  no  regret  for  adding  a few  leagues  to  our  route, 
but  which  spared  ploughing  through  the  Landes,  and 
disjointing  our  bones  oyer  the  corduroy. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bordeaux,  I found  that  a new 
schooner,  fitted  up  in  a superior  style,  had  just  arrived 
on  her  first  trip  from  Southampton,  whither  she 
was  again  bound  in  a few  days.  I had  nicked  my 
time,  and  after  taking  cordial  leave  of  the  family, 
from  which  I had  received  every  kindness,  I embarked 
on  the  first  of  May,  on  board  the  Britannia. 

There  were  only  three  passengers  besides  myself. 
The  wind  was  not  fair,  so  that  we  dropped  down 
slowly  with  the  stream  on  a fine  evening,  admiring 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  now  rich  in  vegetation ; 
for  here  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  already  summer.  At  nightfall  the  spires  of 
the  cathedral  were  still  visible.  I climbed  the  mast 
to  take  a long  and  last  fareAvell  of  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  I was  still  young  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  I found  myself  about  to  quit  a country  in 
which  I had  passed  eight  months  so  pleasantly ; and 
forgetting,  perhaps,  how  much  this  enjoyment  was 
attributable  to  my  patrons,  I felt  as  if  I could  have 
remained  there  for  ever.  I could  say,  at  least,  with 
Mary  Stuart,  “ That  my  heart  was  still  there.” 

The  wind  rising  from  a different  quarter  during 
the  night,  we  found  ourselves  by  sunrise  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Dordogne  with  the  Garonne,  where  the 
united  rivers  take  the  name  of  Gironde.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  two  mighty  rivers  flowing  side 
by  side,  separated  by  a point  of  land,  and  then  to 
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watch  them  roll  Into  each  other,  and  form  a common 
stream.  The  scenery  of  the  banks  is,  at  this  point, 
ravishing.  At  sunset  we  were  in  the  open  sea.  The 
line  of  demarcation,  between  the  muddy  water  of  the 
Gironde,  as  it  widens  into  the  deep  blue  ocean,  was 
very  striking  to  the  eye.  A pilot  came  on  board 
to  conduct  us  safely  through  the  sands. 

We  had  a fellow-passenger,  who  afforded  us  much 
amusement : lie  gave  us  convincing  proofs  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  farm  a foreign  soil.  His 
brother  had  quitted  England  some  time  previously, 
with  the  intention  of  cultivating  some  land  which 
would  pay  him  well  for  the  investment  of  his  money. 
He  had  also  the  philanthropic  wish  to  introduce  t le 
system  of  English  husbandry  into  France.  He  had 
either  purchased,  or  rented,  a large  farmin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bayonne,  and  had  imported  many  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  from  England  ; he  imported  also 
English  labourers.  In  place,  however,  of  teaching  the 
French  how  to  cultivate  their  land,  they  very  soon 
taught  his  labourers  not  to  cultivate  their  own.  The 
English  soon  began  to  drink  and  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tives, and  the  first  of  his  disasters  was  the  necessity 
he  was  under,  of  sending  home,  at  his  own  expense, 
all  his  English  labourers.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
employ  the  natives,  who,  little  disposed  to  reform  any 
of  their  habits,  would  only  cultivate  the  land  in  then- 
own  way.  In  fact,  the  trial  had  completely  failed  ; 
and  instead  of  getting  a per-centage  for  his  capital,  lie 
lost  the  whole  of  it.  His  brother  informed  us  that 
his  dairy  was  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  establish- 
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inent ; for  lie  kept  nine  cows,  and  he  bought  no  butter, 
nor  did  he  — sell  any,  he  observed  ! 

The  wind  rose  in  the  night,  and  the  morning  found 
us  rolling  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  We  were  forty- 
eight  hours  under  storm  stay-sails,  the  sea  rolling 
mountains  high,  and  every  wave  seeming  ready  to 
swallow  us  up.  The  mast  quivered  to  the  gale ; 
every  thing  below  was  turned  upside  down ; chairs, 
tables,  utensils  of  all  kinds,  strewed  the  floor  in  a dis- 
jointed state.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  eat  got 
into  a corner,  and  held  on  with  one  hand  to  enable 
them  to  gnaw  the  bone  which  they  held  in  the  other. 
For  my  part,  I took  the  Dutchman’s  advice,  and  went 
to  bed  until  the  storm  was  over,  keeping  my  head 
tight  down  upon  my  pillow,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
sea  sickness.  The  fourth  day  we  made  the  Land’s  End, 
enveloped  in  a fog,  which  continued  all  the  time  that 
we  beat  up  the  Channel. 
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CHAP.  Y. 

RETURN  TO  THAVIES  INN.  INTRODUCED  TO  AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARAC- 
TER. DISCUSSIONS  ON  HUNTER’S  THEORY  OF  LIFE.  PARTIALITY 
OF  STRANGER  TO  GOOSEBERRY  PIE  AND  CUSTARDS.  AUTHOR  OF 
DR.  SYNTAX.  HIS  EPITAPH  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF.  CANVASS  FOR 
DISPENSARY.  MAKE  A SPEECH.  CANVASS  VOTES.  MODE  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE. LOSE  MY  ELECTION.  BECOME  A LICENTIATE  OF  COLLEGE. 
HAPPY  QUOTATION.  PROSPECTS  OF  AGAIN  GOING  ABROAD.  AM 
FINALLY  ENGAGED  TO  RESIDE  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  A FOREIGN 
1 PRINCE.  REFLECTIONS  ON  BIDDING  FAREWELL  TO  LONDON. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  May  that  we  arrived  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  parts  of  our 
island  — Southampton  water.  I proceeded  direct  to 
London,  and  repaired  to  my  old  quarters  in  Thavies 
Inn,  where  I found  things  much  as  I had  left  them. 
I determined  to  remain  quietly  here,  till  I could 
decide  finally  upon  the  expediency  of  pitching  my 
tent  in  London,  or  again  travelling  abroad.  My 
medical  friends  advised  my  adopting  the  former 
plan ; I was  disposed  to  embrace  the  latter. 

“ You  must  write  a book,”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man to  me,  just  as  he  awoke  from  his  nap  in  the 
back  parlour.  “ I want  to  see  you  write  a book. 
Where  are  the  young  ladies  ? ” And  he  took  a pinch 
of  snuff,  and  yawned  again  in  his  chair.  “ You  may 
make  it  extremely  interesting,  and  any  of  your 
friends  will  give  it  a dash  of  science  for  you.  The 
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mineral  springs  in  Germany  are  good  food  for  a 
physician,  and  they  are  of  as  much  service  to  him  at 
home  as  abroad.”  When  I was  told  that  I must 
write  a book,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  inter- 
esting, I began  to  think  that  I had  more  talent  than 
I was  aware  of.  I replied,  however,  modestly,  that 
my  peregrinations  had  extended  only  to  one  foreign 
country,  and  I could  not  well  write  upon  the  German 
springs  unless  I had  really  visited  them.  “ No  ne- 
cessity in  the  world,”  he  replied,  “for  leaving  the 
city ; you  will  find  every  thing  that  you  want  with- 
out going  a mile  from  your  own  door.”  He  then 
gave  me  such  instructions  upon  the  subject  as  almost 
made  me  believe  I had  been  on  the  spot,  which  he 
told  me  how  to  describe. 

“ A young  physician  must  publish  himself  into 
practice,”  he  continued,  “ or  he  will  find  it  an  up- 
hill concern.  I have  helped  more  than  one  in  this 
way.  Nay,  John  Hunter  was  the  worst  writer  that 
ever  took  a pen  in  hand.  I wrote  his  essay  on  the 
teeth  for  him,  and  it  was  a hard  job  too ; for  not 
only  could  I not  understand  him,  but  he  evidently 
did  not  comprehend  his  own  meaning.  It  was  an 
Herculean  labour  to  him  to  compose  a sentence,  and 
a week’s  work  to  make  it  intelligible,  and  yet  he  was 
a most  extraordinary  man,  and  the  most  laborious 
one  I ever  knew.  I cannot  necessarily  know  any 
thing  of  his  medical  reputation,  but  I believe  that  it 
stands  very  high.”  I replied  in  the  affirmative,  that 
it  certainly  stood  very  high ; but  that  posterity 
judged  very  differently  of  his  talents.  Even  John 
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Hunter,  I replied,  has  become  a party  question  in 
this  age  of  cant. 

The  old  man  laughed  heartily  at  this  idea,  and 
begged  me  to  explain  what  I meant.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  do  so,  without  going  very  generally  into  the 
author’s  views  and  theories  of  different  things.  To 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  life  is  at  all  times  a dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  to  reason  upon  life  with  a 
man,  who,  like  my  companion,  had  eked  out  eighty 
years  of  existence,  was,  as  it  were,  taking  owls  to 
Athens.  I allude,  I continued,  to  the  controversies 
which  have  occurred  lately  between  two  eminent 
professors  ; one  of  whom  has  built  up  all  his  theories 
upon  the  foundation,  which  he  considers  Mr.  Hunter 
has  laid  in  identifying  life  with  electricity ; the 
other,  who  denies  that  any  such  inference  is  to  be 
deduced  from  any  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  writings,  and  is 
said  to  be  his  antagonist,  and  one  of  the  new  school 
which  confounds  life  with  organisation,  or,  in  other 
words,  French  atheism. 

There  is  nothing  more  atheistical,  I think,  in 
confounding  life  with  organisation,  than  in  ascribing 
it  to  electricity,”  said  the  old  man.  “ Both  seem  to 
forget  that  organisation  and  electricity  have  their 
origin  somewhere,  and  where  but  with  Him  who 
created  all  things,  and  without  whom  nothing  was 
created,  which  is  created.”  I do  not  think  that 
either  of  them  precisely  forgets  this,  I continued, 
but  their  enemies  are  very  prone  to  forget  it  for 
them. 

« Whence  all  this  controversy  ? Why  not  be 
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satisfied,  that,  whether  life  is  added  to  matter,  or 
results  from  matter ; is  a function  of  it,  if  you  please 
— is  the  finger  which  plays  upon  the  instrument,  or 
is  the  tone  which  proceeds  from  it ; what  has  this  to 
do  with  provoking  ill  blood,  or  causing  schism  in 
your  profession  ? ” It  involves  metaphysical  con- 
troversy, I replied,  and  finally  terminates  in  cant. 
The  enemies  of  John  Hunter  say,  that  you  have  no 
proof  of  the  identity  of  life  with  electricity,  and  have 
you  any  means  of  definition  of  life  which  is  not  the 
result  of  organisation  ? 

“ Those  who  contend  for  a principle  of  life  say 
that  if  it  is  organisation,  then  it  perishes  with  the 
organ,  and  does  it  not  ? ” replied  my  mentor.  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  soul  ? e(  What,”  says  the  old 
man,  who  roused  himself  at  the  sound  of  (i  soul, 
from  the  sleep  into  which  he  was  relapsing,  “ and 
pray  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  soul  ? ” I made 
no  reply.  i(  The  soul  goes  to  God,  who  gave  it ; 
but  there  is  no  more  proof  that  life  and  the  soul  are 
identical,  than  there  is  that  electricity  and  life  are 
identical.  May  not  the  soul  be  added  to  life,  as  life 
is  added  to  matter  ? ” Be  it  so,  I replied. 

“ I would  not  recommend  you,  my  young  friend, 
to  touch  upon  this  subject  in  your  book  ; it  will  do 
you  no  good,  nor  indeed  have  you  any  very  clear 
ideas  upon  the  matter.”  I bowed  assent,  and  asked 
him  which  mineral  waters  I should  first  describe  ? 
As  he  was  about  to  commence,  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  as  usual, 
ran  up  to  him  and  embraced  him  as  a father,  * Is 
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there  any  of  the  gooseberry  pie  remaining,  my  clears,” 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  e(  Pray  let  me  have  some  of 
it.”  The  girls  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  the  goose- 
berry pie  and  custards  were  soon  ushered  in.  He 
ate  eleven  of  the  latter,  and  as  much  of  the  pie  as 
the  custards  could  cover ; and  in  order  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  company  from  his  plate,  he  related 
an  anecdote  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  where  the 
deficiency  of  gooseberry  tarts  had  nearly  put  to  rout 
the  whole  Common  Council. 

And  who  was  this  old  man,  so  fond  of  meta- 
physics and  gooseberry  pie?  Who  this  patriarch 
with  hoary  head  and  furrowed  cheek,  who,  not  bent 
down  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  proved  that 
man  can  physically  and  morally  laugh  at  four-score. 
Read  his  epitaph  written  by  himself,  and  it  will 
afford  a true  picture  of  what  he  once  was.  It  was 
only  in  his  latter  years  that  I knew  him,  and  then 
even  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  ever  could 
have  been  younger.  Replete  with  anecdote,  and 
polished  in  his  manners,  he  won  the  affections  of  all 
who  knew  him ; and  notwithstanding  the  mystery 
attached  to  his  history,  you  forgot  all  that  conjecture 
could  suggest,  in  the  fund  of  entertainment  which 
his  conversation  afforded.  He  possessed  that  in- 
imitable art  of  suiting  his  conversation  to  his  com- 
pany, having  first,  by  an  indescribable  means,  as- 
certained the  bearings  of  their  understanding,  and 
the  elevation  of  their  intellects.  He  then  ingeniously 
entered  upon  such  topics  as  they  could  readily  meet, 
and  by  a power  of  conversational  arrangement,  allow 
them  to  suppose  that  they  were  leading  the  conver- 
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sation,  when  they  were  in  reality  but  passive  listeners 
to  what  he  said.  “ As  you  just  observed,  and  with 
much  justice,”  so  he  would  tell  them  something  quite 
new,  which,  by  the  manner  of  doing  it,  they  believed 
in  reality  they  had  themselves  told  him. 

It  was  the  author  of  “ Dr.  Syntax,”  who  visited  in 
the  family  where  I then  resided.  I know  not  what 
was  his  chief  attraction  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  were 
the  gooseberry  pies  and  custards,  which  he  certainly 
demolished  with  a peculiar  gusto.  His  anecdotes, 
which  seemed  to  spring  fresh  from  the  bottom  of  an 
inexhaustible  well,  paid  amply  for  the  cost  of  the 
mountains  of  pastry  which  he  consumed.  He  was 
of  that  age,  when  the  appetite  is  often  apparently 
morbid,  and  the  stomach  receives  as  much  again  as 
in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  not  able  however  to  grind 
all  the  meal  out  of  the  husk,  as  formerly ; and  cannot 
extract  the  same  quantity  of  nutriment  from  the 
same  mass,  as  when  the  juices  are  more  abundant. 
All  that  is  taken  in  may  be  called  food,  but  not  all 
nourishment.  There  were  a few  things  in  the  old 
man’s  habits  which  were  not  very  agreeable.  He 
uniformly  fell  asleep  before  the  cloth  was  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  dinner  table,  and  he  was  rather  neg- 
ligent in  his  person.  His  conversation,  however,  was 
always  most  polished,  and  the  outer  was  forgotten  in 
the  inner  man.  He  often  brought  us  his  manuscripts  of 
Syntax’s  Tour,  to  read,  as  he  took  them  to  the  prin- 
ter’s, and  always  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea,  nor  even  taste,  for  poetry.  He  was 
the  author  of  Lord  Littleton’s  Letters,  and  the  famous 
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ghost  story,  which  once  produced  a sensation  in  the 
moral  world.  He  considered  this  as  the  best  of  his 
productions,  and  I should  agree  with  him.  Although 
a most  voluminous  writer,  he  never  put  his  name  to 
any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  supposed  by  us  all  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Bench,  and  his  peregrinations 
did  not  seem  to  extend  much  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits.  He  was  a mortal  enemy  to  physic,  and  had 
done  without  it  for  eighty  years ; but  he  believed 
physicians  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  body  of  men  living ; he  had  implicit  faith 
in  them.  Many  of  his  early  years  were  passed  in 
France,  but  he  was  quite  an  Antigallican,  and  allowed 
the  French  credit  for  nothing.  He  often  repeated, 
what  he  said  was  Voltaire’s  definition  of  his  country- 
men — a combination  of  the  tiger  and  the  monkey.  I 
have  never  met  with  this  in  any  of  Voltaire’s  works;  it 
is  probably  of  oral  tradition,  and  may  be  true  or  false. 

In  his  will  we  find  the  following  appeal  to  his 
executors : — u Whether  there  will  be  any  desire,  or 
rather  means  of  suspending  a piece  of  marble  over 
my  grave,  I have  my  doubts.” 

“ VIE  FUIT  NEC  SINE  DOCTRINA, 

NEC  SINE  SERMONUM  AC  MORUM  S CAVITATE  ; 

VIXIT  NEC  SINE  PIETATE  ERGA  DEUM, 

NEC  SINE  HONESTA  DE  NUMINE  EJUS  OPINIONE, 

NEC  VERO  SINE  PECCATIS  MULTIS, 

NEC  TAMEN  SINE  SPE  SALUTIS 
A DOMINO  CLEMENTISSIMO  IMPETRAND^E.” 

I have  little  to  say  of  the  two  years  which  I passed 
in  the  city  of  London,  after  my  return  from  my  first 
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expedition.  The  only  feature  which  I shall  dwell 
upon  in  this  period  of  my  history  is  the  election  can- 
vass for  a dispensary  ; and  this  always  forms  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  a medical  career.  No  county  election 
is  carried  on  with  more  zeal  than  the  election  of  a 
physician  to  a dispensary  in  London.  There  is  as 
much  bribery  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former,  and  the 
longest  purse  is  sure  to  get  the  day.  It  will  be  in- 
quired whether  it  is  honour  or  emolument  which  is  so 
contested ; for  on  these  occasions  it  will  be  difficult 
to  decide  between  the  two ; but  the  fact  really  is, 
that  a juiblic  situation  is  considered  by  most,  and 
by  those  especially  who  do  not  enjoy  such  advan- 
tages, as  a certain  introduction  to  practice. 

I was  informed  by  my  friend.  Dr. , who 

never  lost  any  opportunity  of  being  of  service  to  me, 
that  there  was  an  embryo  dispensary  in  contempla- 
tion, and  that  I must  put  myself  upon  the  lists.  He 
informed  me,  also,  that  he  had  mentioned  me  as  a fit 
person  to  fill  the  situation,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
of  my  success,  if  the  thing  came  to  a canvass.  Upon 
inquiry,  however,  I soon  found  that  there  were  more 
candidates  than  myself  in  the  field ; but  as  two  phy- 
sicians were  to  be  elected,  and  as  there  were  but  four 
candidates,  I was  pretty  sure  of  my  election.  I set 
about  the  business,  however,  very  awkwardly,  and 
paid  dear  for  my  simplicity.  The  first  step  upon  all 
such  occasions  is  to  procure  testimonials  from  medical 
men  of  note  as  to  qualifications  and  eligibility,  and  as 
I had  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  so  I was  the  more 
encouraged,  as  I thought  the  people  could  not  resist 
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such  testimony  as  I was  enabled,  through  my  printer, 
to  put  into  their  hands.  These  testimonials  were 
printed  and  distributed  among  all  the  true  and  false 
subscribers  to  this  new  institution ; and  the  next 
operation  was  to  go  round  and  canvass  each  person 
individually.  This  was  a difficult  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  a great  loss  of  time  and  emolument  to  a 
physician  in  full  practice,  for  I strove  to  persuade  the 
electors  that  such  was  my  case. 

There  was  to  be  a meeting  held  at  a Public-house, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  day  of  election,  and  the  appointment  of  differ- 
ent officers  ; and  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  candi- 
dates should  be  present.  My  friend,  Dr.  , a 

fellow  candidate,  who  assured  me  that  my  success 
was  as  much  at  heart  to  him  as  his  own,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  any  pleasure  in  being  elected,  if  I 
were  not  his  colleague,  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
and  drove  me  in  his  voiture  expectante  to  the  meeting 
in  the  evening.  We  started  in  good  spirits,  and  both 
agreed  not  to  speak  upon  the  occasion,  unless  it  were 
peremptorily  demanded  of  us. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The  exciseman 
was  the  president,  and  his  son  was  the  secretary,  and 
a candidate,  also,  for  the  secretaryship  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  over, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  two  physicians,  two  surgeons, 
an  apothecary,  and  a secretary,  were  to  form  the  com- 
plement of  officers  to  the  dispensary.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  physicians  must  be  members  of  the 
college,  and  that  the  surgeons  must  be  pure  surgeons, 
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neither  accoucheurs  nor  apothecaries  being  eligible  to 
the  situation. 

This  resolution  gave  rise  to  a little  discussion,  and 
my  friend,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly  by  me  all  the 
time,  turned  towards  me  as  if  moved  by  the  spirit, 
and  said,  we  must  speak.  Just  as  you  like,  I replied; 
I am  not  prepared.  He  chuckled  at  this  informa- 
tion, and  immediately  rose  and  made  so  eloquent  an 
oration,  that  the  whole  assembly  were  silenced  by  his 
learning.  He  asked  me  how  it  went  off.  Admirably 
well,  I replied ; and  he  was  squeezing  my  hand,  when 
to  his  astonishment  he  saw  me  rise,  and  heard  me  open 
my  battery  in  his  ears.  I know  not  whose  speech 
was  the  most  approved  of,  but  I know  that  I spoke 
five  minutes  longer  than  he  did,  and  thought  that  I 
had  gained  the  day.  I sat  down  amidst  tremendous 
applause. — TV  ell,  how  did  it  go  off,  I said.  Very 
well,  he  replied  ; I had  no  idea  that  you  were  such  an 
orator. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  vears  before,  and  when  I was 

tj  j 

a student,  I had  composed  a speech,  which,  with  slight 
alterations,  would  serve  for  all  occasions.  It  was 
like  the  sermon  in  Tristram  Shandy ; it  would  suit 
any  text,  and  any  text  would  suit  it.  I had  spoken 
it  first  in  a medical  society  in  London,  when  a paper 
was  read  upon  the  vital  principle.  It  was  then  the 
first  essay  — ce  The  lost  virginity  of  oratory,”  — and  it 
went  off  with  applause. 

I next  spoke  it  two  seasons  afterwards  in  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  when  a paper  upon 
the  symptoms  of  death  was  discussed  by  that  society. 
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Here  it  gained  me  also  some  credit ; but  as  between 
life  and  death  there  is  but  little  difference,  so  the 
speech  required  no  change,  except  the  substitution  of 

one  of  these  terms  for  the  other. 

It  required  some  slight  changes  upon  the  third  trial, 
when  I was  to  hold  forth  to  a society  of  ladies  upon 
the  subject  of  negro  emancipation.  Still  it  ay as  the 
same  speech , ii  for  Avhat  is  life  ( I exclaimed  m sum- 
ming up)  to  the  slave,  is  it  not  death  ? A&  long  as 
we  are  slaves,  we  cease  to  live  ; as  long  as  we  are  free, 
we  can  never  die.” 

I had  iioav,  Avith  a feAV  additions  and  amendments, 
which  did  not  change  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  made  it 
serve  as  a palatable  dish  to  a committee  of  cheesemon- 
gers and  green-grocers,  who  formed  the  committee  foi 
the  establishment  of  this  neAV  dispensary.  The  negro 
emancipation  stood  me  in  good  service,  and  suited  the 
original  AArell.  ii  TV  e hear  of  slavery,  gentlemen,  and 
of  the  slave  being  better  off  than  the  poor  labourer ; 
should  not  Ave  blush  to  alloAV  the  truth  of  such  an  as- 
sertion ? And  let  me  put  the  question  to  you,  and  ask 
you  Avhat  is  the  situation  of  that  man  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  without  the  means  of  procuring 
such  assistance  as  his  case  requires.  See  his  helpless 

wife  (a  shudder  passed  through  the  Avliole 

assembly),  and  his  famished  children  imploring  that 
assistance,  which,  when  in  health,  he  could  afford 
them.  See  him  point  to  his  parched  tongue;  see 
his  anguished  lip  quiver  as  he  tries  to  articulate  ; see 
him  raise  himself  upon  his  bed — I should  say  bed- 
stead, gentlemen,  for  already  has  his  bed  been  pawned 
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for  a few  necessaries  of  life  — he  attempts  to  raise 
himself,  and  he  swoons  away  ; his  wife  and  children 
believe  him  to  be  dead,  for  between  life  and  death 
there  is  but  a line  fixed,  and  when  we  see  a fellow- 
creature  in  a swoon,  can  we  say  what  life  is  ? Can  we 
say  what  is  death  ? It  is  to  rescue  fellow-creatures 
from  such  a state  that  your  British  hearts  throb  in 
your  bosoms;  nay,  gentlemen,  it  is  to  share  your  lot 
with  the  sufferer,  that  you  have  met  together  this 
evening.” 

The  following  day  I commenced  my  canvass,  and 
to  my  utter  surprise,  I found  that  my  competitors  had 
every  where  preceded  me,  although  I started  as  soon 
as  I conveniently  could  after  breakfast.  I hired  a gig 
upon  this  occasion,  for  the  greater  number  of  voters 
resided  in  the  suburbs.  I had  the  mortification  of 

tracing  the  wheels  of  Dr.  ’s  voiture  expectante 

wherever  I went ; still  I was  well  received  by  most, 
and  many  complimented  me  upon  my  speech  of  the 
preceding  evening.  It  was  somewhat  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  decide  upon  one’s  mode  of  procedure,  and  to 
shape  one’s  words  to  all  the  motley  folk  whom  I had  to 
canvass,  particularly,  as  two  thirds  of  them  were  dis- 
senters ; and  I,  being  a son  of  the  church,  had  been 
brought  up  in  other  principles.  This  was  previous  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act. 

I found  the  curate’s  wife  and  children  seated  at 
dinner,  eating  black  currant  pudding,  which  I pro- 
nounced to  be  very  wholesome  ; and  seeing  no  wine 
upon  the  table,  expatiated  upon  the  properties  of 
small  beer,  which  indeed  might  be  better,  would  the 
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government  do  away  with  the  tax ; but  it  was  still 
the  drink  of  the  English. 

“ We  cannot  afford  wine,  Doctor,”  exclaimed  the 
lady,  as  she  finished  wiping  the  children’s  mouths,  all 
stained  with  the  pudding ; “ but  the  time  was,  when 
we  could  put  as  good  a bottle  of  Port  upon  the  table 
as  the  Vicar,  and  so  we  shall  again,  as  soon  as  my 
husband  gets  possession  of  his  living.” 

God  grant  it  may  be  soon,  I replied  ; I know  of  no 
finer  cordial  than  a glass  of  good  Port,  when  taken  in 
moderation. 

“ Pray,  sir,  to  what  are  we  indebted  for  the  honour 
of  this  visit  ? ” 

Your  worthy  husband  is,  I think,  a subscriber  to 
this  new  society?  which  is  greatly  wanted.  I may 
perhaps  be  found  worthy  of  his  confidence,  though  it 
is  a responsible  situation  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  poor ; but  I must  do  my  duty,  and  our  recom- 
pense is  not  here,  I added,  looking  upwards.  (( Amen ! ” 
cried  a little  boy,  who,  having  finished  stuffing  in  his 
pudding,  supposed  that  I was  saying  grace. 

“ My  husband  has  not  promised  his  vote,  I believe, 
but  he  will  be  here  presently,  if  you  have  time  to  wait 
and  see  him  yourself.  It  is  a heavy  tax  upon  us  to 
pay  a guinea  a year  to  a dispensary.” 

True,  madam;  but  you  know  your  servants  will  be 
attended  gratuitously,  and  receive  medicine  free  of 
expense. 

“ And  will  not  these  medicines  do  for  the  children 
also  ? ” 

Unquestionably,  madam. 
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“ We  do  not  grudge  any  thing,  sir,  when  it  is  for 
the  poor  ; and  I am  sure  my  husband  will  give  you 
his  vote.” 

It  is  not  so  much  the  vote  of  your  worthy  partner, 
as  the  sanction  of  his  name,  which  I desire,  madam. 
Well,  little  clerk,  patting  the  cheek  of  the  little  boy 
who  called  out  Amen,  do  not  you  be  the  first  to  send 
for  the  dispensary  physician. 

“ Oh,  no,  my  family  is  very  healthy ; and  I find  that 
a black  currant  pudding  once  a week  is  as  good  as  a 
dose  of  physic  to  them.” 

The  most  wholesome  diet  that  they  can  eat,  madam, 
and  I made  my  bow. 

From  thence  I proceeded  to  the  butcher’s  shop ; 
and  passing  by  the  dead  carcasses  of  the  once  bleating 
quadrupeds,  found  the  owner  in  a little  back  parlour 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  drinking  his  grog,  and  resting 
one  foot  upon  a small  stool. 

c<  Before  you  ask  me  for  my  vote.  Doctor,  for  I see 
by  your  cut  that  you  be  one,  and  I have  been  bothered 
by  three  of  these  chaps  already  this  afternoon,  tell 
me  what  is  good  for  the  gout.” 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gout,  I replied,  Mr.  Bull- 
man  ; one  is  called  atonic  gout,  and  arises  from  poor- 
ness of  blood  and  general  debility  of  the  system  ; in- 
deed it  should  be  kept  rather  above  than  below  the 
mark  — a little  brandy  and  water  corrects  the  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  gout ; but 
small  beer,  Mr.  Bullman — tea  and  small  beer  — avoid 
them  as  you  would  poison ; they  are  the  origin  of  chalk 
stones,  and  stiff  joints,  and  all  that  host  of  evils  which 
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you  will  observe  that  slop-drinkers  are  always  sub- 
ject to. 

“Well,  blow  me  tight,  if  you  ben’t  the  only  clever 
man  of  all  the  lot  that  have  been  to  bother  me  to-day. 
I never  could  take  a cup  of  tea,  nor  drink  a glass  of 
swipes,  but  I always  was  forced  to  qualify  it  after- 
wards with  a glass  of  spirits ; and  though  I do  suffer 

from  the  gout  ” and  his  leg  gave  him  such  a 

twinge,  that  he  swore  like  a trooper.  “ The  gout  is 
what  you  call,  Doctor,  a healthy  complaint.  1 think 
people  don’t  die  of  the  gout,  do  they  ? ” 

No,  unless  it  gets  to  the  stomach  or  head,  Mr. 

Bullman cf  And  what  then  ? ” exclaimed  the  man, 

half  mad  with  terror,  having  had  it  in  both  these 
situations  — And  then,  I replied,  a good  glass  of  pure 
brandy  is  the  only  thing  to  drive  it  back  again  to  the 
extremities.  Gout,  sir,  is  much  less  understood  than 
people  imagine ; they  always  confound  the  two  spe- 
cies, and  many  a life  has  been  lost  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  when  a little  stimulus  would  have  put  all  to 
rights. 

“ They  shall  never  bleed  me,  though,”  and  he  made 
another  glass,  rather  stiff,  of  the  brandy. 

Moderation,  Mr.  Bullman,  moderation : remember 
that  the  greatest  blessings  may  become  curses  if  they 
be  used  improvidently ; and  although  I told  you  that 
you  required  a generous  treatment,  I did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  you  must  take  any  thing  in  excess. 

“ No,  but,  Doctor,  I feel  something  queer  about 
my  stomach,  and  I am  afraid  it  is  the  gout  getting 
there.” 
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No,  I replied,  it  is  only  the  fear  of  it. 

c<  Doctor,  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  I will  give 
you  my  vote  with  all  my  heart,  and  so  shall  my 
brother  too,”  and  he  gave  me  his  hand ; and  taking 
leave  of  me  with  a horrid  grasp,  asked  if  I would  not 
come  to  him  should  the  gout  fly  to  his  stomach  or 
head. 

These  are  thrifty  times,  Mrs.  Stump,  and  you  know 
the  old  proverb,  that  tfc  a stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 
So  did  I address  an  old  dowager,  who  was  busily 
employed  in  mending  her  stockings,  and  who  hardly 
condescended  to  take  her  spectacles  from  her  nose  to 
look  at  me. 

Women  in  dispensary  elections  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  that  the  peers  do  in  parliament : they  can 
vote  by  proxy.  I did  not  so  fully  understand  this 
then,  as  I did  upon  the  day  of  election ; but  I was 
anxious  to  get  as  many  votes  from  the  fair  sex  as  I 
could.  I attacked  my  fair  voter  in  all  possible  ways. 
I praised  her  thrifty  habits.  She  smiled  contemptu- 
ously. I admired  four  cats  which  lay  upon  the  rug, 
and  perfumed  the  room.  I praised  the  stufled  parrot, 
and  wondered  how  the  machine  for  winding  cotton 
could  get  into  the  glass  bottle,  which  stood  upon  the 
chimney  piece.  I could  obtain  nothing  but  a grunt ; 
nor  did  she  even  inquire  concerning  the  object  of  my 
visit.  She  sat  at  the  window,  and  went  on  with  her 
stockings.  Her  window  looked  towards  the  parish 
church,  which  the  bricklayers  were  white-washing. 
They  are  licking  the  outside  of  the  platter,  madam, 
I exclaimed,  as  a last  attempt,  and  I pointed  to  the 
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church.  She  threw  down  her  stockings,  pulled  her 
spectacles  from  her  nose,  and,  rising  from  her  arm- 
chair, asked  me,  in  a most  angry  tone,  if  I meant  to 
insult  her  in  her  own  house,  by  daring  to  attack  that 
most  sacred  of  buildings.  Recovering  my  breath 
and  senses  at  the  same  time,  I replied — It  would  ill 
become  me,  madam,  who  am  a clergyman’s  son,  to 
speak  irreverently  of  an  institution  in  whose  principles 
I have  been  bred  and  educated. 

“ Yes,  sir,  but  you  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
building ; and  though  your  father  may  be  a clergy- 
man, perhaps  lie  is  one  of  those  faithless  sons  of  the 
church  who  would  either  pull  her  to  the  ground,  or 
convert  her  into  a conventicle.  A false  friend  is 
worse  than  an  open  enemy ; although,  sir,  if  I may 
judge  by  your  expressions,  you  belong  to  the  latter 
class.” 

During  the  time  the  old  lady  was  employed  in 
these  lamentations,  I had  time  to  look  round,  and 
make  a survey  of  the  apartment ; and  casting  my 
eyes  towards  the  glass  case,  I observed  Mant’s  Bible, 
bound  in  morocco.  Had  I seen  this  before,  I should 
have  shaped  my  course  differently.  How  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape  I knew  not.  I thought,  however, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  that  scepticism 
would  go  down  better  than  fanaticism,  with  which  I 
would  charge  my  colleagues.  Humming  a little,  I 
commenced  by  begging  pardon  for  making  use  of 
expressions,  which  I should  not  myself  have  tolerated 
from  any  body  else.  But  you  know,  madam,  there 
is  an  old  proverb,  that  the  nearer  the  church  the  farther 
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from  God ; and  they  say  that  a parson’s  son  is  never 
so  religions  as  his  father. 

“ True  enough/’  she  exclaimed,  cc  and  if  you  were 
only  in  joke ” she  continued. 

We  should  not  even  joke,  madam,  in  these  mat- 
ters ; for  the  establishment  demands  all  the  care  we 
can  bestow  upon  it.  But  you  know,  madam,  that 
when  we  are  young,  we  talk  about  mother  church 
rather  cavalierly,  and  yet,  when  sick  or  old,  we  pray 
to  be  taken  into  her  bosom. 

" Yes,  sir,  happy  those  who  have  such  a consola- 
tion to  flee  to.” 

A great  drawback  to  me  in  the  canvass,  I replied, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  many 
dissenters  among  the  voters. 

“ Sir,  you  shall  have  my  vote,  and  you  should 
have  twenty,  if  I had  them  to  give ; but  I under- 
stand that  there  are  two  physicians  to  be  elected  — 
I will  give  my  other  vote  to  whom  you  please  to 
name.” 

Madam,  you  are  very  kind,  but  my  competitors 
are  all  dissenters. 

<c  They  shall  not  have  my  vote,  then ; you  shall 
have  a plumper.  Tell  me  now,  in  good  truth  (for  al- 
ready I had  gained  the  affections  of  the  old  woman), 
tell  me  your  object  in  addressing  me  as  you  did  ; and 
throwing  out  such  disrespectful  hints  against  the 
church  ? ” 

Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth 

“ Stop,”  she  said,  “ you  will  not  do  that.  I will 
tell  it  you  — you  took  me  for  a method ist,  and  so 
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you  thought  that  you  could  gain  me  by  such  common 
tricks  as  those  men  resort  to.” 

I blushed  assent,  but  sure  of  my  cause.  All 
things  to  all  people,  you  know,  to  win  some,  per- 
haps. 

« But  not  me  by  such  tricks  as  those.  You  are  a 
free-thinker,  I see ; but  any  thing  is  better  than  a 
methodist  \ and  you  shall  have  my  vote.  Call 
again  as  you  pass  by ; you  may  perhaps  find  that  I 

may  help  you  in  your  canvass. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  evening,  and  I had 
exhausted  all  my  patience ; but  as  I passed  by  the 

last  house  in Square,  I thought  I would  step 

in  and  see  what  was  to  be  done.  A servant  in  livery 
ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I found  a 
charming  pretty  woman  engaged  at  the  tea-table,  and 
her  husband  in  a dressing  gown  reclining  upon  a 
sofa.  They  are  newly  married,  I thought  to  myself, 
and  I sighed  that  I was  a bachelor.  The  husband 
rose,  and  asked  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  I come  to 
solicit  your  vote,  sir,  for  the  election  to  the  dis- 
pensary. I am  Dr. , presenting  my  card  (the 

most  awkward  thing  to  do  in  the  world),  and  I must 
really  apologise  for  breaking  into  your  evening 
amusements  upon  such  an  occasion. 

“ Not  at  all,  sir,  but  I am  not  a subscriber.” 

A thousand  pardons,  sir.  Had  I known  the  disa- 
greeable and  irksome  task  which  is  imposed  upon 
me,  I should  never  have  attempted  the  canvass. 

« Pray  be  seated,  sir.  My  dear,  will  you  offer 
Doctor a cup  of  tea  ? ” Who  could  refuse  any 
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thing  from  such  an  angelic  creature  ? I had  not  yet 
dined  ; but  could  I put  away  the  tea  ? 

Ci  Have  you  had  much  success  in  your  canvass  ? ” 

I hardly  know,  sir.  Were  I to  judge  from  the 
promises , I should  say  yes  ; but  if  I am  to  judge  from 
the  promisers,  I should  say  no. 

“ My  dear,  the  Doctor  has  a bad  opinion  of  your 
neighbours.”  The  lady  smiled,  and  offered  me 
another  cup,  which  I declined.  “ I think  it  must  be 
a great  bore  to  fag  yourself  to  death.” 

And  for  what  ? I continued  — to  be  a dispensary 
doctor  ! Many  a man  comes  into  parliament  with 
less  trouble,  even  at  a contested  election  ; but  as  I 
have  entered  the  list,  I must  go  to  the  poll. 

“ Well,  sir,  I wish  you  success,  and  think  you 
deserve  it  for  your  trouble.” 

This  was  an  introduction  which  proved  to  me  of 
great  service  in  the  sequel. 

The  day  of  election  at  length  arrived,  and  I re- 
paired with  my  three  colleagues  to  the  polling.  I 
have  before  observed,  that  ladies  voted  by  proxy. 
I had  secured  two  thirds  of  the  bona  fide  subscribers, 
as  I could  prove  by  my  books.  WTiat  was  my 
astonishment,  when,  towards  the  close,  the  candidate 
whom  I feared  the  least  created  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred old  women,  whose  proxies  threw  me  into  the 
minority  ! I was  in  a rage  to  find  myself  so  jockied  ; 
and  the  directors  were  in  a rage,  and  a council  was 
called,  and  a law  was  passed  which  prevented  such 
proceedings  for  the  future,  but  had  no  retrospective 
influence,  and  it  did  not  help  me. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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This  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at  obtaining  a 
situation  by  public  favour.  I made  the  best  of  my 
disappointment,  and  attributed  my  defeat  to  bribery 
and  corruption.  There  was  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever,  which  militated  against  me,  and  which  my  ad- 
versaries took  advantage  of  during  the  last  day  of 
the  canvass.  They  ascertained  that  I was  not  a licen- 
tiate of  Warwick  Lane.  It  was  true  in  part : I had 
not  passed  through  the  whole  ordeal,  which  takes 
three  months  for  its  accomplishment  ; but  I had  got 
through  one,  and  the  most  important,  examination , 
and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  nullify  this  procedure 
of  my  competitors.  I found,  upon  examining  the 
qualification  for  the  office  of  physician  to  the  famous 
institution,  that  I must  be  a member  of  the  college, 
or  be  eligible  by  education  to  become  so.  This  was 
a sufficient  saving  clause,  and  I obtained  a certificate 
from  the  registrar  of  the  college  to  this  effect.  The 
mischief,  however,  was  not  so  easily  repaired  as  com- 
mitted. I was  anxious  to  accomplish  this,  theiefoie, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months 
I had  no  more  to  fear  in  any  future  canvass  from  this 
omission.  As  far  as  licences  were  concerned,  I could 
practise  in  London  and  seven  miles  round,  and  hold 
all  the  public  medical  offices  in  the  metropolis. 

I found  that  these  credentials  did  not  much  increase 
my  practice,  and  that,  whatever  I might  say  to  the 
contrary,  I was  doing  little  or  nothing.  IVfy  friends 
all  persuaded  me  that  I must  not  be  discouraged,  and 
cited  the  memorable  examples  of  various  men  of  emi- 
nence, who  received  no  remuneration  for  years  after 
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their  establishing  themselves  in  practice.  This  was 
all  very  flattering,  but  there  was  the  difference,  that 
these  said  physicians  had  all  of  them  private  fortunes 
to  live  upon,  whereas  I had  no  such  advantage.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  and  dark  gloomy  November 
gave  me  a fit  of  the  spleen.  I strove  to  disperse  it  by 
various  means,  particularly  by  joining  different  socie- 
ties, which  held  their  meetings  weekly  ; and  as  each 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a good  dinner,  with  a glass 
or  two  of  good  wine,  I found  myself  better  upon  all 
these  occasions.  I worked  hard  at  my  profession ; 
saw  many  poor  sick,  and  attended  the  hospital,  which 
was  within  my  reach  ; so  that  I kept  myself  continu- 
ally before  the  profession,  as  it  is  styled,  or  in  other 
words,  kept  up  and  increased  my  medical  connections. 
I published  also  some  cases  and  essays  in  the  different 
medical  journals,  and  certainly  neglected  no  means 
which  might  contribute  to  my  future  success. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one,  that  history  is  the 
romance  of  life,  and  that  the  romance  of  life  is  his- 
tory. So  have  I ever  found  it,  and  never  more  so  than 
at  this  period.  I had  been  amusing  myself  in  my 
leisure  hours  (I  will  not  say  how  numerous  they 
were),  with  reading  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  and, 
having  still  a retentive  memory,  could  commit  to  it 
many  of  the  most  striking  passages.  I had  been 
dipping  into  Lucretius,  one  of  my  favourite  authors, 
and  had  much  of  his  verse  at  command. 

I had  been  suffering  from  a local  complaint  for 
some  time,  a continued  relaxation  and  elongation  of 
the  uvida,  which  London  air  always  produces  with 
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me  ; and  I called  upon  Mr. , a surgeon  in . 

He  received  me  with  that  suavity  and  urbanity  which 
were  always  characteristic  of  him.,  and  told  me  what 
to  do,  begging  me  to  call  again  upon  him  in  a few 
days.  I did  so,  and  being  better  myself,  was  sorry 
to  find  him  suffering  from  a nervous  affection. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  what  is  good  for  nervous  deaf- 
ness ? ” he  asked  me  in  an  irritated  tone  ; “ I shall 
lose  my  hearing  altogether  ; what  is  good  for  it  ? ” 

“ Remove  the  nervousness,  and  the  deafness  will 
depart,”  I replied,  “out  at  the  same  gate,”  and  remem- 
bering Lucretius,  I continued  : “ Lenis  enim  mens  est 
et  mire  mobilis  ipsa”  He  rallied  immediately. 

“ Oh,  you  have  hit  the  mark,”  he  exclaimed,  “ you 
know  me  too  well  already.  Will  you  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  ? I have  a few  medical  friends.” 

I bowed  assent,  and  repaired  at  the  usual  hour, 
when  I was  introduced  to  the  family. 

Fortune  favours  the  brave ; and  it  happened  that 
I took  an  active  part  in  the  dinner  conversation,  my 
mind  being  stored  with  the  topics  which  by  chance 
turned  up.  I remember  it  was  upon  the  migration  of 
birds,  a subject  which  from  my  intimacy  with  the 
late  Dr.  Leach  had  interested  me  a great  deal.  I paid, 
indeed,  almqst  daily  visits  at  that  time  to  the  British 
Museum. 

The  day  passed  off  gaily.  I played  my  rubber, 
made  another  happy  quotation,  as  I dealt  — 

“ Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle,” 

and  turned  up  a trump.  The  rubber  finished,  I made 
my  bow  and  departed.  A few  days  afterwards,  I re- 
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ceived  a three-cornered  note,  begging  me  to  call  at  my 
leisure.  I soon  found  leisure  to  call,  and  going  into 

the  room,  Mr. met  me,  and  putting  a packet  of 

letters  into  my  hand,  told  me  to  take  them  home,  and 
read  them  at  my  convenience.  “ If  the  thing  will 
suit  you, — and  I must  apologise  to  you  for  making  the 
application,  — pray  let  me  know  before  to-morrow’s 
post.  I am  too  much  engaged  to  talk  over  the  mat- 
ter with  you  at  present.” 

I hurried  home,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  this  packet,  from  which,  through 
the  influence  of  secret  presentiment,  I anticipated 

much  good.  It  proved  to  be  a request  from to 

engage  a physician  to  reside  five  years  in  Paris  in  a 
nobleman’s  family.  A carte  blanche  was  left  as  to 
terms,  and  the  recommendation  of  my  friend  was  all 
that  seemed  required  to  insure  me  the  situation.  I 
need  not  say  that  I accepted  the  offer,  and  authorised 
my  friend  to  arrange  the  business  for  me. 

“ We  think  more,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  (e  of  what 
we  shall  do,  than  of  what  we  are  doing  ; ” and  so  did 
I pass  some  months  in  conjectures,  as  to  what  might 
be  the  result*  of  this  appointment.  The  winter  passed 
away,  however,  without  my  receiving  any  further 
communication,  and  I began  to  think,  as  did  indeed 
my  friend,  that  some  other  arrangement  had  been 
made.  As  in  all  romances,  however,  heroes  and  he- 
roines are  rescued  from  inevitable  destruction  just  at 
the  moment  when  all  but  hope  has  left  them,  so  in 
my  romance  of  life,  I received  a letter  stating  that  all 
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was  finally  arranged,  and  begging  me  to  proceed  to 
Paris  as  soon  as  my  convenience  would  allow  me. 

It  is  a great  blessing  not  to  have  friends  and  re- 
lations to  take  leave  of,  upon  quitting  one’s  country 
for  any  length  of  time.  All  those  parting  sayings 
and  doings  — the  “ God  bless  you’s,”  “ be  careful  of 
your  health,”  “ write  often,” — all  are  great  abomina- 
tions and  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  one  experiences 
in  leaving  one’s  home. 

The  heart-breaking  and  rending  scenes  which  de- 
partures  are  said  sometimes  to  generate,  were  spared 
me  in  my  case,  and  I must  do  myself  the  credit  to  say 
that  I was  not  missed  even  by  my  tailor.  I took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  all  my  patients ; exjfiained  to 
them  the  reasons  of  my  departure  from  London ; as- 
sured them  of  my  never-ceasing  solicitude  for  their 
happiness  and  welfare,  and  hoping  that  the  time  might 
still  arrive  when  I should  see  them  all  again  in  good 
health. 

Farewell,  a long  farewell  to  London,  then.  Adieu  to 
the  plans  which  I had  originally  formed  of  working 
myself  by  slow  degrees  into  practice.  Why  abandon 
the  chace  ? Why  leave  the  helm  in  the  calm  ? Im- 
patience— want  of  means  to  support  appearances, 
which  could  eventually  support  me.  I felt  with  the 
Roman  senator,  who  being  convicted  of  altering 
a will  in  his  favour,  pleaded  in  excuse,  “ that  he 
believed  poverty  to  be  the  greatest  of  evils.”  So 
also,  says  Juvenal,  “ ridiculos  homines  facit,”  and  that 
is  the  hardest  part  of  it. 

I cannot  forget,  however,  the  prophecies  of  those 
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who  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  my  present  un- 
dertaking. They  were  friends,  who,  without  making 
any  greater  sacrifice  than  what  I had  really  a right  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  made  in  my  favour, 
might  have  prevented,  by  affording  me  the  means  of 
remaining  where  I was,  the  results  they  anticipated 
from  my  quitting  this  field  of  action.  (i  I know  the 
ardour  of  youth,  the  pleasure  of  patronage,  the  pride 
of  connection,  and  the  promises  which  they  hold  out ; 
but  still  I think  you  are  wrong  in  leaving  London. 
You  are  engaged  at  all  events  in  the  practical  study 
of  your  profession.  Have  patience,  and  emolument 
will  come  at  last.  You  leave  practical  life  to  give 
way  to  luxurious  indolence ; you  have  no  stimulus 
to  positive  exertion  ; you  will  lose  professional  know- 
ledge rather  than  increase  it ; and  at  the  end  of  your 
engagement  you  will  find  yourself  less  able  to  practise 
than  you  are  at  present.” 

This  is  an  extract  from  a letter  I received  from  an 
old  relation,  who  never  helped  me  when  he  was  living, 
and  refused  even  to  lend  me  fifty  pounds  when  I was 
really  in  want  of  it.  Was  it  not  too  tempting  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  which  would  provide  for  me  for  many 
years  of  my  life  under  almost  any  circumstances? 
Now  that  I reflect  upon  what  has  passed,  after  twelve 
years’  probation,  I must  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
old  relation,  that  I did  an  unwise  thing.  I cannot 
embody  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  better  than  I 
have  done  in  another  publication,  and  I will  refer  to 
it  here.* 

* Observations  on  Medical  Reform. 
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All  the  philosophy  of  the  morning  vanishes  after 
dinner,  as  it  has  been  said,  and  all  the  prospects  of 
doing  better  yield  to  the  certainty  of  doing  well. 
Five  hundred  per  annum  for  five  annums  was 
not  to  be  rejected,  and  I found  myself  again  at 
Dover. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

FRENCH  CUSTOM-HOUSE.  MEURICE’s  HOTEL.  WAIT  UPON  P 

MISTAKE  RECTIFIED.  INTRODUCED  TO  PRINCE  , AT  HIS  HOTEL. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  PRINCE.  CHEF  DE  CUISINE. 
HIS  DISINTERESTED  CONDUCT.  POLISH  SECRETARY.  VALET  DE 
CHAMBRE.  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  V ALET, 
INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGION. 

But  liow  different  were  the  feelings  upon  the  present 
occasion  ! In  the  year  1819  no  steamboat  plied 
between  Dover  and  Calais  ; now  the  mail  was  daily 
conveyed  by  this  means,  and  instead  of  being  tossed 
about  for  seven  long  hours  with  a strong  head  wind, 
I was  comfortably  seated  upon  the  deck,  without  the 
trouble  of  surmising  how  long  I should  be  upon  the 
passage. 

Upon  arriving  in  Calais,  I had  some  little  difficulty 
in  getting  my  medicine  chest  through  the  custom- 
house, and  had  not  my  doctorial  title  been  specified 
in  my  passport,  I should  not  have  succeeded.  This 
perhaps  is  the  only  time  that  I ever  found  any  advan- 
tage in  my  travels  from  such  specification.  I would 
recommend  my  colleagues  to  sink  the  title  of  doctor 
in  travelling  abroad,  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  as 
gentlemen.  The  term  doctor  in  France  is  decidedly 

o 

canaille. 

As  I was  seated  at  Meurice’s  table-cVlwte , I ob- 
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served  tliat  a gentlemanly  looking  man  eyed  me  witli 
a significant  glance,  and  with  that  kind  of  smile  which 
says,  Who  shall  speak  first  ? I answered  his  look 
with  an  invitation  to  commence  conversation,  and  he 
opened  by  saying,  (i  I think,  sir,  that  you  are  going 
to  relieve  my  brother.”  I hardly  knew  what  he 
meant,  nor  how  to  reply  to  him.  He  soon  saved  me 
the  trouble,  however,  by  continuing,  “ My  brother  is 

physician  to . He  is  now  with  the  family  in 

Paris,  but  is  anxious  to  return  to  England,  and  is  in- 
deed only  awaiting  your  arrival  to  retrace  his  steps 
homewards.” 

The  dispute  which  occurred  at  the  custom-house 
about  my  medicine  chest  had  let  my  fellow  traveller 
into  my  history.  I was  pleased  to  have  the  society 
of  so  gentlemanly  a man,  as  he  proved  to  be,  during 
the  uninteresting  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris  ; but 
I merely  introduce  him  here  to  state  an  observation 
which  he  made  en  route , and  which  was  verified  six 
years  afterwards.  (£  The  French  will  never  rest,  until 
they  have  placed  the  Orleans  family  on  the  throne.” 
Nor  even  then,  perhaps,  I replied : the  iron  hand  with 
the  velvet  glove  can  alone  keep  them  within  proper 
bounds. 

The  journey  was  less  tiresome,  enlivened  by  the 
agreeable  conversation  of  my  companion.  I had 
passed  over  the  same  ground  four  years  before,  and 
only  felt  the  difference  of  the  sensation  which  arises 
from  diminished  enthusiasm,  the  loss  of  novelty,  and 
from  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  we 
wish  to  make  them  appear. 
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We  went  to  Meurice’s  in  Paris,  and  dined  together ; 
my  travelling  companion  despatching  a messenger 
after  dinner  to  his  brother  to  inform  him  of  his  arrival, 
and  of  mine.  The  following  morning  I received  a 
letter  from  my  fellow-traveller,  informing  me  that  his 
brother,  the  doctor,  would  be  most  happy  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  and  begging  me  to  call  the  same  day  at 

six  o’clock  at ’s  hotel.  The  letter  had  no  date, 

so  that  I was  obliged  to  consult  V almanack  des 
addresses , to  find  the  residence.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  it,  I put  on  my  silks,  and  arrived 
about  dinner  time  in  the  Rue  des  Eveques , where  the 
hotel  was  situated.  The  porter,  seeing  me  well  dressed, 
allowed  me  to  gain  the  staircase,  and  the  valet  in 
waiting,  influenced  by  the  same  appearances,  an- 
nounced me  to  his  master,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room.  ((  Que  veut-il  de  mot , ou  est-il?”  said  a 
squeaking,  nasal  twang,  as  it  issued  with  its  instru- 
ment from  out  the  door  which  led  from  the  cabinet 
to  the  room  in  which  I was  standing,  not  in  the  most 
pleasant  position  imaginable.  “ Que  voulez-vous , Mon- 
sieur ? ” I replied  that  my  name  was  . I 

had  just  arrived  from  London,  and  inquired  if  I 

was  not  addressing . “ Oui,  mais  que  voulez- 

vous  ?” 

I had  been  in  this  position  long  enough  to  view  the 
exterior  of  a being  who  seemed  the  refuse  of  creation ; 
a pale  squalid  figure,  a lean  spindle-shanked,  red- 
haired,  morbid  looking  skeleton ; covered  with  scars 
(not  made  by  the  sword)  from  head  to  foot.  I hardly 
knew  how  to  reply  to  this  abrupt  i(que  voulez-vous ?” 
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twice  repeated.  I felt  embarrassed,  and  was  feeling 
in  my  pocket  for  mes  lettres  de  creance , when  another 
and  a very  different  sort  of  tone  reached  my  ear. 
“ (Jest-moi , dest-moi ,”  and  lo,  and  behold  ! a second 
Falstaff  issued  from  the  same  aperture  which  had  let 
pass  his  scraggy  relation,  “ Je  suis  encliante  de  vous 
voir,  Monsieur . Xespere  que  vous  avez  fait  un  bon 
voyage.  Vous  ri* avez  pas  requ  une  lettre  du  Docteur?” 
I replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  observed  that  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  the  part  of  the  town  where 
I was  to  find  his  Excellency.  n Ah  comme  dest  beta, 
vous  vous  etes  trompe  done . Je  demeure  dans  la  Rue 

de , etfespere  d' avoir  le  plaisir  devous  voir  demaind 

I bowed  acquiescence,  delivered  my  letters,  and  re- 
tired. 

Upon  returning  to  Meurice’s  late  at  night,  I 
informed  my  travelling  companion  of  my  adventures, 
and  of  the  reception  I had  experienced  from  the  two 
personages.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  knew  what  a dilemma  I must  have  been  in, 
speaking  the  language  too  imperfectly  to  explain  my- 
self thoroughly. 

I shall  sketch,  in  brief  detail,  the  characters  of  the 
dramatis  personae  in  whose  society  I was  soon  initiated. 

The  Prince,  then,  was  a man  who  lived  for  the 
day,  and  only  thought  of  the  morrow  as  able  to 
procure  him  possibly  more  entertainment  than  the 
day.  He  seldom  read,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  only  a 
pamphlet,  or  the  last  new  novel  published  by  Avocat. 
With  politics  he  never  troubled  himself,  or  he  had, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  troubled  by  them.  As 
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regarded  general  literature,  however,  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  au  fait ; he  knew  the  merits  of  most  authors, 
and  could  equally  point  out  their  defects.  Speak 
of  chemistry,  he  seemed  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  science.  Physics  he  had  a 
natural  talent  for,  and  was  often  occupied  in  inventing 
some  plan  to  counteract  the  loss  in  vertical  motion. 
He  was  a very  fair  mathematician.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent modern  linguist,  and  could  speak  half  a dozen 
languages  fluently.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  classics. 
Hs  conversation  was  replete  with  anecdote,  for  his 
memory  was  most  retentive,  and  he  turned  every  thing 
he  heard  to  his  own  account : he  made  it  in  fact  his 
own.  So  far  from  appearing  to  have  neglected  his 
education,  he  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have  studied 
a great  deal ; and  yet  his  whole  information  was  de- 
rived from  what  he  had  picked  up  in  conversation,  and 
little  from  books.  His  social  powers  were  great,  and 
as  he  was  not  pedantic,  but  gallant  and  amiable  in 
the  extreme,  so  he  was  adored  by  the  fair  sex.  The 
character  drawn  by  Segur  of  the  famous  Potemkin 
would  apply  in  many  respects  to  the  Prince: — 

“ Personne  n’avait  moins  lu  que  lui,  peu  de  gens 
etaient  plus  instruits.  II  avait  cause  avec  des  homines 
habiles  dans  toutes  les  professions,  dans  toutes  les  sci- 
ences, dans  tous  les  arts.  On  ne  sut  jamais  mieux 
pomper  et  s’approprier  le  savoir  des  autres.  II  aurait 
etonne  dans  une  conversation  un  litterateur,  un  artiste, 
un  artisan,  et  un  tlieologien.  Son  instruction  n’etait 
pas  profonde,  mais  elle  etait  fort  etendue.  II  n’appro- 
fondissait  rien,  mais  il  parlait  bien  de  tout.” 
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To  return  to  the  Prince.  I may  observe,  that  his 
occupations  were  most  trivial.  He  would  rise  at 
five  o’clock,  put  on  his  robe  de  chambre , and  sit  at 
his  table  in  his  study  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  A.  M. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  employed  in 
sketching  something  upon  paper,  chewing  the  corner 
of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  taking  snuff : wholly 
absorbed  in  these  occupations,  he  hardly  lifted  his 
head  from  the  table  until  he  was  summoned  to 
breakfast.  Then  his  latent  faculties  became  free, 
and  he  would  converse  during  the  whole  of  this 
repast  with  his  maitre  ddiotel,  or  his  cook,  if  he  had 
no  other  company.  He  seldom,  however,  was  driven 
to  such  expedients,  for  as  his  table  had  the  first 
reputation,  there  were  seldom  wanting  guests  in  the 
shape  of  cousins  or  nephews,  or  even  of  intimate 
friends.  This  repast,  which  generally  lasted  an 
hour,  was  always  taken  in  the  robe  de  cliambre  ; and 
then  he  retired  again  to  his  cabinet,  where  he  re- 
mained until  it  was  time  to  dress  himself  for  the 
more  important  duties  of  the  day ; such  as  are  per- 
formed by  a man  with  plenty  of  money,  and  without 
any  official  occupation,  in  the  most  dissipated  city  in 
Europe.  It  was  a promenade  with  the  Duchess 

0f ? or  the  Countess  of ; perhaps  it  was  in 

paying  court  to  the  King,  or  more  probably  in 
doing  nothing  at  all,  with  which  he  occupied  him- 
self till  dinner-time. 

If  the  time  previous  to  this  important  epoch  of  the 
day,  for  to  him  “ la  vie  detait  le  diner”  was  not  all 
disposed  of,  he  quietly  undressed  and  went  to  bed, 
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where  he  slept  as  soundly  as  at  midnight,  until  his 
valet  announced  to  him  that  it  was  time  to  dress. 
Then  his  imagination  awoke,  and  he  was  employed 
in  anticipating  the  quality  of  the  repast,  till  he  found 
himself  seated  by  the  fair  Duchess,  and  in  the  act  of 
saying  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world,  or  relishing 
a delightful  mouthful  of  some  choice  dish.  This 
was  his  element ; he  shone  here  as  a bright  star  in 
the  gastronomic  firmament ; but  what  greater  eulo- 
gium  can  be  paid  him,  than  the  one  pronounced  upon 
him  by  liis  own  cook,  who,  in  speaking  of  him,  and 
discussing  his  different  merits,  observed,  that  it  was 
a pleasure  to  serve  him,  for,  said  he,  “ Monsieur  le 
Prince  est  essentiellement  cuisinier .”  Now  this  same 
artist  had  been  cook  to  two  empresses,  and  to  many 
princes,  which  adds  weight  to  the  compliment  paid 
the  Prince  upon  his  culinary  talents.  He  paid  dear 
for  the  compliment,  it  is  true,  in  more  ways  than  one  ; 
nor  was  he  blind  to  the  system  of  depredation  which 
these  artists  practised  upon  him. 

If  he  dined  out,  and  the  dinner  was  at  all  distingue , 
it  served  for  conversation  at  the  morrow’s  breakfast ; 
and  his  cook  was  sure  to  criticise  the  dinner  as  re- 
lated to  him,  and  give  reasons  for  administering  his 
own  kitchen  in  a different  way ; for  any  eulogium 
passed  on  another  kitchen  was  an  indirect  insult  to 
his  OAvn.  If  he  had  to  cede  a point,  he  always 
pleaded  want  of  means,  and  begged  for  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  then  he  would  compete  with  any  artist 
in  Paris ; for  he  believed  himself  competent  to  any 
thing  yet  known  in  his  art.  He  Avas  aAvare  Iioav- 
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ever  of  its  imperfections,  and  was  alive  to  all  mo- 
derate reform  and  amelioration,  although  he  was 
practically  a conservative.  He  often  replied  to  the 
Prince,  when  he  begged  him  to  “ fair  e sa  cuisine  un 
peu plus  forte ,”  “Je  ne  veux  pas , Monsieur  le  Prince.  11 
faut  vivre  plus  longtemps ; il  faut  conserver  un  pareil 
maitre .”  He  had  attended  several  courses  of  che- 
mistry, and  was  always  busy  in  inquiry.  He  ob- 
served to  me  once,  indeed,  with  great  emphasis, 
“that  with  respect  to  cooks  and  physicians  it  might 
be  said,  truly,  that  their  education  was  never 
finished.”  Though  the  man  was  a Gascon,  there 
were  some  good  points  in  his  character.  He  was 
honest  enough  to  confess  his  dishonesty. 

The  Prince,  once  shut  up  with  him  in  his  carriage, 
and  proceeding  gloomily  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  Smolensko  (soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
campaign  which  reduced  that  city  to  ashes),  wishing 
no  doubt  to  change  his  train  of  ideas,  burst  like  a 
torrent  upon  his  unsuspecting  artist  with  the  em- 
phatic demand,  “ Why  do  you  rob  me  so  ? ” The 
poor  astounded  cook,  who  was  at  the  very  moment 
probably  devising  some  plan  of  peculation,  to  make 
up  for  the  time  lost  in  a long,  and  for  him  unprofit- 
able, journey  of  some  weeks’  duration,  replied  in  an 
agitated  tone,  “ Sir,  sir,  I don’t  rob  you,  I only  — 

only  only  make  the  usual  profits  of  my 

“ Stop,”  said  the  Prince,  “ I am  not  angry  with  you  : 
I know  that  you  rob  me ; but  I wish  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  you.  Why  do  you  do  it  ? I give 
you  a handsome  salary,  you  have  many  perquisites, 
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and  what  need  have  you  of  more?  Now  be  candid, 
and  speak  the  truth  boldly : you  know  that  I cannot 
do  without  you.” 

There  is  nothing  like  making  an  appeal  to  a man’s 
feelings ; it  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  attacking  him. 
The  cook  felt  the  full  power  of  the  concluding  part 
of  the  sentence,  “ I cannot  do  without  you.” 

((  Why,  sir,  I admit  that  your’s  is  an  excellent 
situation ; but  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  equal  to 
my  expenses.  I like  society  — to  treat  my  friends 
handsomely.  I am  addicted  to  play  ; enjin  fai  une 
petite  maitresse  ; and  you  must  be  aware,  Prince,  that 
all  these  things  considered,  your  wages  are  not  suf- 
ficient.” 

“ Good,”  said  the  Prince,  “ this  is  precisely  the 
point  to  which  I hoped  to  bring  you.  Tell  me  how 
much  all  this  costs  you  over  and  above  what  I give 
you,  and  I will  make  up  the  difference ; only  do  not 
rob  me.” 

The  cook  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  for  a 
minute,  and  looking  with  an  affectionate,  and  even 
grateful  expression  towards  his  master,  replied  in  a 
suppressed  sigh,  “ Non , Monseigneur,  je  prefere  de  vous 
voter”  Having  said  this,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
hid  his  face  in  a cotton  handkerchief. 

The  Prince,  seeing  his  distress,  clapped  him  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  encouraged  him  by  saying,  “ Bien , 
mon  cher , tres-bien , comme  tu  le  voudrais .”  The 
Prince  did  not  rightly  comprehend  the  cause  of  his 
cook’s  emotion.  It  was  perhaps  just  the  reverse  of 
what  he  had  imagined.  It  was  the  triumph  of  con- 
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science  over  interest.  It  was  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been  really  honest,  and 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  was  as  upon  a sensitive 
man,  who  has  done  some  great  and  good  action,  per- 
haps unknowingly,  but  is  aroused  to  his  own  merits 
by  the  convulsive  throb  of  that  inward  monitor, 
whose  still  small  voice  found  even  now  an  echo  in 
the  breast  of  a Parisian  cook. 

When  the  Prince  offered  to  make  up  the  additional 
sum  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  that  rank  in  the 
world  which  his  profession  and  talents  commanded, 
he  naturally  was  about  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  as 
was  evident  by  his  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
meaning  to  say,  I will  take  your  additional  salary, 
and  then  what  is  to  prevent  me  robbing  you  as  much 
as  I do  at  present  ? This  is  what  he  would  have  done 
under  ordinary  circumstances ; for  the  temptation 
was  great,  and  to  a common  man,  irresistible  ; but 
circumstances  and  situations  work  wonders  on  the 
moral  man.  Yedel  was  a Frenchman.  Smolensko 
was  still  smoking  at  his  feet  — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
in  ruins.  The  glory  of  his  nation,  the  honour  of  his 
country,  its  brilliant  achievements,  all  rushed  into 
his  mind  in  a second.  He  paused  an  instant,  re- 
moved his  hand  from  his  heart,  and  sacrificino'  him- 
self  to  his  country,  exclaimed,  “ Non,  Monseigneur , je 
prefere  de  vous  vo!er.v 

With  such  an  artist,  then,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
jectured how  the  kitchen  was  administered.  Let  us 
ascend  a little,  and  quitting  sensual,  turn  to  mental 
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administrations ; as  the  existence  of  such  is  implied 
in  the  office  of  a secretary. 

Somewhat  below  the  middle  stature,  well  made, 
light  and  active,  neat  and  comely  in  his  person,  a 
face  thinly  scattered  with  impressions  from  the  small 
pox,  light  short  hair,  and  a penetrating  eye,  his 
countenance  rather  old  for  his  years,  his  address  in- 
sinuating, the  tone  of  his  voice  commanding,  and  an 
effrontery  not  to  be  described : — such  will  give  my 
reader  a pretty  correct  idea  of  the  person  upon  whose 
moral  character  I am  about  to  dilate. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  only  a few  days  after  my  own 
arrival,  and  I was  introduced  to  him  by  the  maitre 
(T hotel,  who  informed  me  of  his  official  situation  in 
the  family.  The  introduction  did  not  appear  dis~ 
agreeable  to  him,  and  we  sat  down  to  table  rather  as 
old  messmates  than  as  perfect  strangers.  He  com- 
menced his  operations  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
interview,  and  began  by  sounding  me  upon  my  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions ; for,  knowing  me  to  be 
an  Englishman,  he  presumed  that  I was  a radical ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  finished  his  soup,  when  he  ex- 
patiated upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a man,  as  he 
observed,  after  his  own  heart. 

From  politics  he  proceeded  to  religion,  and  was 
very  wroth  against  the  priests.  He  was  himself,  he 
said,  bon  Arien,  punning  upon  the  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  Not  finding  precisely  the  cor- 
responding feeling  which  he  had  anticipated,  he 
shifted  his  ground,  and  gave  me  some  account  of  his 
journey.  He  entered  France  by  Strasburg,  where 
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he  remained  long  enough  to  squander  all  his  money, 
so  elated  was  he  at  finding  himself  upon  French 
ground.  Such  was  the  apology  which  he  offered  me, 
after  a few  hours’  acquaintance,  for  begging  me  to 
lend  him  forty  francs.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  per- 
ceive that  such  a blossom  would  not  be  long  in  un- 
folding  itself,  and  that  a little  genial  warmth  would 
soon  expand  it;  nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that 
it  would  be  less  rapid  in  its  decay  than  in  its  ex- 
pansion. 

So  it  proved  with  the  poor  secretary,  whose  his- 
tory, as  related  by  others,  tallied  ill  with  his  own 
account  of  himself. 

He  was  a son  of  chance,  had  been  educated  in  a 
charity  school,  and  at  a certain  age  was  put  into  the 
army.  It  happened  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
Prince’s  brother,  who,  when  he  could  no  longer  make 
use  of  his  military  services,  employed  him  as  his 
secretary.  He  was  guilty  of  so  many  peculations, 
and  made  such  mischief  in  his  family,  was  in  fact  so 
much  less  manageable  in  his  private  than  he  had 
been  in  his  military  calling,  that  his  employer  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  him.  Not  liking  to  turn  him 
into  the  street,  he  preferred  turning  him  over  to  his 
brother  ; and  certainly,  during  the  whole  time  he 
remained  with  us,  and  even  upon  his  departure,  he 
sustained  the  high  character  which  he  had  borne  in 
his  former  situation,  of  which,  however,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  Prince  was  uninformed. 

He  soon  made  himself  au  fait  with  the  establish- 
ment, and  perceiving  his  master’s  foibles,  he  lost  no 
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time  in  turning  these  to  account.  He  discovered 
that  trouble  of  all  kinds  was  a most  uncomfortable 
thing  to  the  Prince,  and  he  determined,  good  na- 
turedly,  to  spare  him  as  much  of  this  as  possible. 
He  undertook  of  his  own  free  will  to  take  every 
thins;  concerning  the  household  into  his  own  hands. 
He  christened  himself  superintendent,  sinking  the 
secretary,  before  even  he  had  obtained  any  claim  to 
the  title.  Under  this  denomination,  he  contrived  to 
subject  unto  himself  the  house  steward,  the  cook,  the 
grooms,  and  all  the  inferior  tribes,  all  of  whom  were 
compelled  to  act  as  he  directed  them,  or  risk  their 
situations.  For  example,  he  would  say  to  the  house 
steward,  “ Jacob,  the  Prince  has  desired  me  to  look 
over  your  books,  and  examine  rigidly  every  item  of 
expenditure.”  Jacob,  knowing  what  this  meant, 
replied  no  doubt,  “ I will  allow  you  so  much  of  my 
profits  if  you  will  only  look  over  my  books,”  and  the 
bargain  was  soon  struck.  To  the  cook,  scullion,  and 
other  menials,  he  would  make  similar  proposals ; and 
in  a very  short  time,  not  a bunch  of  asparagus  came 
into  the  kitchen,  that  did  not  pay  its  per  centage  to 
the  superintendent  secretary. 

Having  in  less  than  a fortnight  subjected  the  whole 
household  to  himself,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
matters,  and  was  determined  that  no  one  should  enter 
the  premises  without  in  some  shape  paying  toll  for  it. 
He  contrived  to  occupy  a room  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  chief  alley  through  which  all  must  pass 
who  had  business  with  himself,  with  the  Prince,  or  with 
any  of  the  household.  If  a tradesman  came  with  a 
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bill  which  had  already  paid  its  tax  to  the  common 
authorities,  he  was  probably  stopped  before  he  got  to 
that  part  of  the  premises  where  the  Prince  resided,  by 
the  eager  eye  of  the  secretary,  who  bade  him  walk  up 
stairs  into  his  own  room.  “ I am  the  superintendent,” 
he  would  observe,  “ and  pay  all  the  bills  myself,  after 
having  carefully  examined  them.  The  Prince  has  no 
money  at  present,  but  if  you  will  call  in  a few  days,  I 
will  endeavour  to  procure  some  money  for  you.”  This 
was  one  mode  of  extortion,  which  he  always  employ- 
ed; besides  which,  every  tradesman  who  received 
largely  from  the  house  was  sure  to  be  applied  to  for  a 
loan  of  money,  which  he  promised  to  repay  upon  the 
receipt  of  his  own  salary,  which  he  stated  at  ten  times 
its  real  amount. 

As  to  the  poor  wretches  who  begged  alms,  and  of 
whom  there  was  no  lack,  (for  never  did  the  Prince  shut 
his  hand  to  the  needy  applicant,)  they  were  either  to- 
tally robbed  of  their  due,  or  it  was  reduced  to  a mere 
pittance.  He  stopped  them  always  at  his  windows, 
never  allowing  them  to  have  a personal  interview.  If 
they  had  a petition  drawn  up,  he  took  it,  and  promised 
to  present  it  to  the  Prince,  and  desired  them  to  apply 
for  an  answer  the  following  day  at  the  porter’s  lodge. 
They  would  then  find  that  no  answer  was  to  be  given 
them,  or  they  would  get  a five  franc  piece,  where  fifty 
had  been  destined  to  them.  Had  they  no  petition 
drawn  up,  he  volunteered  to  go  himself  to  his  master, 
and  urge  their  suit,  and  he  would  return  to  them  either 
empty-handed,  or  with  a trifle,  having  transferred  the 
whole  or  two  thirds  of  the  original  donation  to  his  own 
pockets. 
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It  was  impossible  to  prevent  these  depredations  upon 
a man  who  was  so  negligent  of  his  concerns  as  the 
Prince,  and  who  being  actually  informed  that  his  secre- 
tary was  guilty  of  such  conduct,  replied  coolly  — • 
((  Je  VLaime  pas  les  commerages .”  He  had  little  to  fear, 
therefore,  from  such  a character,  either  from  his 
master’s  observations,  or  from  the  representations 
of  others.  He  soon  abounded  in  luxuries,  if  not 
in  riches,  for  a man  who  could  procure  money  in 
such  a manner  must  necessarily  be  prodigal  of  its 
expenditure. 

I was  repaid  my  forty  francs  very  speedily,  and  I 
found  myself  soon  slighted  by  the  servants,  who  were 
at  first  gulled  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  which  was  to  my  disadvantage,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  different  footings  which  we  held  in  their 
estimation. 

His  wardrobe  was  fitted  up  in  the  first  style  of 
elegance,  and  he  who  a few  weeks  previous  borrowed 
forty  francs  to  procure  himself  a few  common  shirts, 
was  now  sporting  his  cambric  ones,  at  forty  francs 
each.  His  tailor,  shoemaker,  jeweller,  all  suffered 
equally  for  this  extravagance ; for  if  his  purchases 
were  not  a dead  loss  to  them,  the  amount  was  sure  to 
be  deducted  from  the  Prince’s  bills,  when  he  paid 
them ; and  he  always  employed  the  same  tradesmen 
as  his  master.  He  was  up  to  the  old  trick  of  paying 
readily  at  first,  to  secure  his  future  credit,  and  would 
borrow  small  sums  from  different  shopkeepers,  pre- 
tending to  have  left  his  purse  at  home.  These  he 
punctually  repaid,  and  then  subsequently  borrowed 
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larger  sums,  which  he  never  did  repay ; and  such  was 
his  effrontery  and  address,  that  he  actually  got  credit 
in  a lottery  office  for  seven  hundred  francs,  and  for 
four  hundred  with  one  of  the  waiters  in  a public 
gambling  house. 

His  occupations  with  his  master  were  trifling.  He 
occasionally  read  a little  in  the  newspapers  ; but  his 
whole  employment  did  not  occupy  more  than  two 
hours  in  the  day,  except  the  time  he  was  employed  in 
executing  commissions.  This  was  not  lost  time  with 
him. 

With  such  principles  for  a basis,  he  soon  reared 
upon  them  an  aristocratic  superstructure.  Every 
thing  he  did  was  upon  the  principle  of  emulating  his 
master,  or  as  he  styled  him,  his  general ; for  superin- 
tendent and  secretary  were  only  heard  of  in  the  home 
department  — aide-de-camp  was  the  title  which  he 
adopted  abroad.  Dauntless  and  hardened  in  vice, 
and  so  much  a stranger  to  truth  that  he  scarcely 
knew  its  meaning,  he  would  talk  of  battles  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  even  wore  orders  which  he 
declared  to  have  been  given  him  for  feats  of  valour, 
although  he  did  not  enter  the  service  until  after  the 
general,  and  as  hitherto  uninterrupted,  peace  of  1815. 
It  is  true  that  he  would  make  choice  of  his  society 
for  such  displays  ; nor  would  he  talk  at  a Russian 
table  in  Paris  as  he  would  do  at  an  English  one. 
Even  when  detected,  however,  it  mattered  not  a jot 
— “ he  was  joking,  and  seeing  how  far  he  could  pre- 
sume upon  the  credulity  of  his  auditors.”  “ Nihil 
est  audacius  illis  deprensis .”  So  says  Juvenal,  and 
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so  it  was  with  him.  His  effrontery  and  good  address 
allowed  him  to  find  his  way  into  society  in  general, 
and  particularly  into  that  of  the  English.  As  they 
have  a predilection  for  the  Poles,  and  as  no  one 
could  play  the  patriot  better  than  himself,  so  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  fair  sex  by  his  talent  for  con- 
versation, his  ready  wit,  his  great  originality,  and 
moreover  by  his  excellent  heart,  which  bled  at  the 
wrongs  heaped  on  his  ill-fated  country. 

It  was  not  the  softer  sex  alone  that  he  duped  in 
this  manner.  Men  of  age  and  experience  would 
launch  out  in  enthusiastic  praises  of  him;  and  although 
many  might  not  go  quite  this  length  in  their  admira- 
tion, all  looked  upon  him  as — what  in  fact  he  really 
could  be  one  of  the  most  facetious  and  clever  men 
in  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved.  Full  of 
anecdote,  either  true  or  false,  he  could  always  keep 
the  company  in  a roar ; and  no  pause  ever  occurred 
in  conversation,  which,  if  he  were  present,  he  knew 
not  how  to  fill  up.  He  knew  nothing  in  reality.  Few 
men  had  less  education  to  boast  of  than  himself,  nor 
could  he  converse  upon  any  serious  topic;  but  his 
conversation  was  exactly  of  that  nature  which  pleases 
people  who  only  wish  for  amusement,  and  care 
not  from  what  source,  provided  only  that  they  are 
amused. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  find  his  way  into  such 
society.  A young  Polish  nobleman,  aide-de-camp  to  a 
general  of  such  celebrity, — gentlemanly  in  manners 
— independent  apparently  in  his  circumstances  — ex- 
citing an  interest  also  from  his  national  feelings,  — 
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was  sure  to  be  caressed  by  those  who  deemed  them- 
selves honoured  by  this  acquaintance.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  lose  such  advantages  as  this 
society  afforded  him.  The  most  determined  hater 
of  the  fair  sex,  despising  them  individually  and  en 
masse,  of  all  kinds  and  distinctions,  still  he  thought  he 
would  do  well  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  marriage, 
as  he  would  then  have  some  certainty  to  depend 
upon ; for  he  had  a presentiment  that  his  present  ad- 
vantageous position  might  not  be  permanent. 

The  family  of  Mr.  W offered  him,  as  he  sup- 

posed, fair  prospects  of  success ; and  the  second  daugh- 
ter, who  was  really  a pretty,  amiable  girl,  became  the 
apparent  load-stone  of  his  attraction.  Happily  for 
herself,  however,  she  did  not  look  upon  his  attentions 
in  any  other  light  than  as  those  of  a man  who  would 
say  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  merriment ; and,  in 
reality,  K was  not  adroit  at  an  English  court- 

ship. He  thought  that,  as  in  his  own  country,  all 
might  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  parents, 
without  consulting  the  inclinations  of  the  person  her- 
self. He  knew  you  not,  O fair  Britannia’s  daugh- 
ters ! It  is  not  thus  that  you  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
No,  no  : you  require  to  be  courted  directly,  and  for 
yourselves ; you  must  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  court- 
ship ; to  forego  which,  would  imply  a coldness  of 
heart,  of  which  none  who  know  you  can  justly  ac- 
cuse you. 

Had  he  understood  this,  he  might  have  better  suc- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking ; but  how  was  a man  who 
never  felt  love  himself  to  attempt  to  inspire  it  in 
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others  ? Had  lie  known  its  influence,  he  would  have 
reaped  the  advantage  of  such  knowledge  ; for  if  they 
are  not  cold,  neither  are  English  girls  cruel ; and  if 
they  can  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  person  who 
woos  them,  they  will  not  often  refuse  an  honourable 

proposal.  This  is  what  Iv did  not  understand. 

Like  all  libertines,  he  had  a profound  contempt  for 
what  he  styled  female  virtue ; like  most  libertines, 
he  was  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a modest  woman. 
He  set  to  work,  therefore,  upon  a Polish  principle, 
and  sought  to  gain  the  parents  before  he  had  gained 
the  daughter.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary, 
as  he  supposed,  to  appear  much  at  his  ease  in  money 
concerns,  and  consequently  supplementary  credits 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  peculations  of  all  kinds  to 
be  pursued  with  increased  energy.  Still,  all  was 
not  sufficient  to  afford  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
nothing  but  play  could  make  up  the  deficit.  His 
dress  was  now  in  the  first  style  of  elegance ; and 
though  he  purchased  jewels  in  abundance,  there  was 
no  vulgar  display  of  them  upon  his  person.  To  better 
carry  on  the  deception,  lie  had  an  aide-de-camp’s  full 
uniform  made  for  him,  and,  armed  cap-a-pie,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  fair  damsel.  The  uniform  was 
much  admired,  and  the  cheat  succeeded  ; for 

“ Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair.” 

He  had  not  the  same  success,  however,  upon  another 
occasion ; for,  encouraged  by  his  first  attempt,  he  ven- 
tured to  wear  the  same  dress  at  the  public  ball,  given 
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at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  upon  the  return  of  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  from  Spain.  Some  Russians,  immedi- 
ately recognizing  him.,  and  enraged  at  seeing  him  in 
borrowed  plumes,  made  him  decamp  from  the  ball- 
room ; and  the  police  waited  upon  him  the  next  day, 
and  informed  him,  that  if  ever  he  repeated  such  a 
farce,  he  would  be  sent  out  of  the  country  ; for  he 
who  called  himself  an  aide-de-camp,  and  wore  the 
uniform  of  one,  was  no  longer  in  the  service,  which 
he  left  as  an  ensign  with  sixteen  pounds  sterling  for 
his  annual  pay. 

The  military  service  therefore  failing  him,  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  civil,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
right  hand  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  represented  as  a 
man  more  happy  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  than  in 
the  knack  of  enjoying  it.  He  played  the  first  fiddle, 
indeed,  at  all  the  Prince’s  entertainments. 

Good  luck  had  hitherto  carried  him  through  all  hi 
system  of  deception  with  eclat,  and  fortune  favoured 
him  where  she  leaves  most  in  the  lurch.  He  won 
considerable  sums  of  money  at  the  gambling  tables. 
He  now  sported  a gig  and  two  horses,  and  all  this 
was  done  for  a hundred  francs  per  month,  which  was 
his  real  salary.  The  better  to  facilitate  his  success 
with  the  young  lady,  he  took  some  lessons  in  the 
English  language,  which  in  the  course  of  three  months 
he  really  spoke  tolerably  well.  Nothing  now  remained 
for  him  but  to  make  his  proposals,  and  this  he  did  to 
the  father.  The  whole  affair  was  treated  as  a joke, 
and  there  the  matter  ended.  No  signs  of  disappoint- 
ment ever  appeared  in  his  countenance,  nor  did  the 
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refusal  prevent  him  from  paying  his  visits  to  the  house 
of  his  beloved  as  frequently  as  formerly. 

In  speaking  of  marriage  one  day  accidentally,  he 
observed  to  me  the  folly  of  people  of  different  coun- 
tries forming  matrimonial  connexions.  He  himself 
had  opportunities  of  marrying  very  advantageously, 
had  he  not  made  a vow  never  to  marry  any  but  a 
Polish  woman:  and  he  then  quoted  the  father  of  this 
girl,  who  would  have  given  him  five  thousand  guineas 
with  his  daughter.  This  was  the  first  idea  which 
I gained  from  him  upon  the  subject ; for  he  never 
initiated  me  into  any  of  his  affairs. 

Although  this  failure  had  little  effect  in  depressing 
his  spirits,  still  from  this  period  he  began  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. Fortune  now  turned  her  back  upon  him. 
The  lottery  failed  him ; though  he  pursued  his  ill 
luck  with  the  most  undaunted  bravery.  Still  blank, 
blank,  blank,  crowded  upon  him.  He  resorted  to 
rouge  and  noir,  which  was  still  more  treacherous, 
and  he  was  in  a short  time  hors  de  combat.  As  his 
creditors  now  pressed  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  horses  and  equipage,  to  dispose  of  his  books, 
to  dismiss  his  music  and  English  teachers,  and  to  put 
his  clothes  and  jewels  in  pawn. 

He  had,  however,  another  string  to  his  bow,  as 
regarded  love  affairs.  The  Jille  de  chambre  had  cast 
longing  looks  upon  him,  nor  had  he  discouraged  the 
idea  that  he  also  was  smitten.  She  had  just  placed 
about  two  thousand  francs,  which  she  had  economised, 

in  a savings  bank.  K — thought  he  might  be 

her  banker.  F ailing  with  Miss  W- , he  now  met 
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Titty’s  glances  with  reciprocal  affection.  She  listened 
to  him  with  sentimental  fondness ; and  when  he  asked 
her  if  he  could  make  her  happy  she  replied,  Ginquee 
panni*,  for  she  believed  him  to  be  sincere.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  him,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
procure  her  money ; and  less  difficult  was  it  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  for  the  same  day  saw  it  transferred  to  an 
adjoining  lottery  office. 

In  all  his  difficulties,  and  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  thrown  any  other  man  into  madness  or 
the  river,  he  appeared  as  calm  as  at  any  period  of 
his  prosperity.  I saw  him  as  usual,  and  dined  with 
him  daily  ; nor  did  I find  that  his  appetite  or  his 
spirits  flagged  in  the  least  degree.  He  spoke  of  his 
losses,  but  not  in  a tone  of  despondency.  They  were 
quite  reparable,  and  provided  that  he  could  only  find 
the  means  of  doubling  liis  stakes  for  some  little  time 
his  success  must  be  certain,  and  he  should  come  off 
triumphant  at  last.  It  was  only  when  all  these  means 
had  failed  him,  and  when  he  had  no  possibility  of 
putting  others  into  requisition,  that  he  disclosed  the 
whole  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  inform  the  Prince  of 
his  disasters. 

Notwithstanding  my  dislike  to  the  task  which  he 
wished  to  impose  upon  me,  I was  moved  by  his  situa- 
tion. He  told  me  that  he  was  in  debt  to  many  of 
the  tradesmen,  that  he  had  borrowed  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  that  he  was  more  than  ten 
thousand  francs  in  arrears.  I softened  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Prince,  who  was  shocked  at 

* Thank  you. 
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tlie  disclosure.  He  immediately  sent  for  him,  and, 
without  upbraiding  him  in  the  least  degree,  gave  him 
two  thousand  francs,  and  told  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  his  service. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged,  but,  possessing  enough 
for  his  immediate  purposes,  he  was  as  nonchalant  as 
ever,  and  spoke  of  visiting  England  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  he  were  going  there  under  the  brightest 
auspices.  From  London,  he  purposed  joining  the 
Greeks,  or  proceeding  to  South  America.  This  was 
not  his  intention,  however;  he  thought  that  some- 
thing might  lie  done  perhaps  in  London,  and  that 
he  might  still  carry  on  the  war  as  heretofore. 

After  taking  leave  of  all  the  household,  and  pro- 
mising to  marry  Titty  as  soon  as  he  was  more  settled, 
he  proceeded  to  England,  having  procured  several 
letters  of  introduction  to  English  families. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  Paris,  his  long-continued 
system  of  depredation  was  discovered ; and  he  had, 
as  it  proved,  in  various  ways  embezzled  more  than 
twenty  thousand  francs  of  the  Prince’s  money.  There 
was  no  means  of  peculation  by  which  he  had  not 
profited.  The  rent  of  the  hotel,  the  tradesmen’s 
bills,  the  servants’  wages,  all  had  been  purloined  by 
himself,  and  all  staked  at  the  gambling  table.  Nothing 
that  the  ingenuity  of  a rogue  could  invent  was  left 
untried,  and  every  thing  had  succeeded  with  him  up 
to  the  present  time.  When  he  arrived  in  London, 
he  went  immediately  to  the  Greek  committee,  and 
offered  his  services  ; and  by  dint  of  application  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  twenty  pounds  from  them. 
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With  this,  all  that  he  now  possessed — -for  the  re- 
mainder had  been  squandered  in  seeing  the  sights  of 
London — he  embarked  at  Harwich  for  Dantzic,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Lemberg,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. The  insurrection  in  St.  Petersburg  occurring 
soon  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  as  a suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  thrown  into  prison.  This  to  him  proved  a 
considerable  benefit,  for,  as  the  offence  was  political, 
he  made  his  detention  a plea  for  procuring  money 
from  those  who,  as  he  imagined,  were  unacquainted 
with  his  proceedings  in  Paris ; and  he  obtained  four 
hundred  francs  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotism. 

During  his  incarceration  he  translated  a Russian 
publication  into  P olish,  and  dedicated  the  performance 
to  no  less  a personage  than  the  brother  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  pilfered,  and  this  brought  him  in  fifty 
ducats ; the  expenses  of  the  publication,  too,  being 
defrayed  by  the  donor  of  the  ducats.  He  continued  to 
write  occasionally  to  Titty,  and  told  her  that  he  was 
appointed  to  a professor’s  chair  in  the  university  of 
Lemberg.  In  the  mean  time  he  made  another  attempt 
at  marriage,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding 
the  affair,  when  circumstances  came  to  light  which 
prevented  it. 

To  conclude  this  sketch  — I saw  him  in  1827,  in  the 
public  walks  of  Lemberg  : he  was  as  smart  and  dapper 
as  ever,  and  there  was  no  visible  alteration  in  his 
manner  or  appearance.  I doubt  not  that  his  career 
continues  to  be  successful ; that  he  continues  to  live, 
himself,  by  living  upon  others.  Citizen  of  the  world, 
he  is  at  home  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in 
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every  quarter  will  he  find  more  fools  than  wise  men, 
and  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  old  adage,  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

The  rest  of  the  household  is  not  worthy  of  so  minute 
a detail  as  has  been  furnished  of  the  cook  and  of  the 
secretary.  My  own  place  was  almost  a sinecure,  for 
my  professional  services  were  seldom  required.  I 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
Prince,  and  I generally  waited  upon  him  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  alone  in  his  cabinet.  He  was 
a man  of  brilliant  conversational  powers.  I shall 
relate  some  of  these  conversations,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  characters  of  two  more  of  the  household. 
If  they  are  not  detailed  totidem  verbis , still  their 
spirit  is  retained ; and  the  same  observation  is  appli- 
cable to  all  these  pages.  The  memory  retains  the 
substance  ; the  imagination  may  occasionally  make 
some  change  in  the  dress. 

The  illustrious  individual  is  now  no  more.  As  a 
just  tribute  to  his  memory,  I must  state,  that  a more 
amiable  or  upright  man  I never  knew.  His  word 
was  his  bond,  and  never  did  he  promise  what  he 
did  not  fulfil.  ee  (Jest  un  homme  comme  it  y en  a peu ,” 
was  echoed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  habits  were 
regulated  by  circumstances.  He  Iiad  been  a soldier 
and  a diplomatist ; and  he  who  was  now  occupied 
with  the  trivialties  of  a Parisian  life,  had  well  per- 
formed his  part  in  the  great  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Moscow. 

I shall,  with  some  few  exceptions,  dismiss  without 
comment  all  that  passed  during  my  residence  in 
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F ranee,  a period  of  nearly  five  years.  If  there  are 
many  things  which  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
knowing,  there  are  still  more  not  worthy  of  being 
remembered. 

Next  Sunday,  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  will  be  in 
Madrid,”  said  the  Prince,  as  he  raised  his  head  from 
the  map,  over  which  he  was  poring,  and  sticking  pins 
in  the  towns  marked  upon  it ; for  any  thing  of  this 
kind  was  a hobby  with  him.  “ Yes,  we  shall  soon 
have  peace  again,  mon  cher  Docteur ,”  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  me. 

Of  what  advantage,  I continued,  will  this  victory 
be  ? 

Oh,  of  none  whatever,  to  Spain,”  replied  the 
Prince,  66  for  the  king  is  too  great  a fool,  and  the 
people  too  priest-ridden,  to  derive  any  good  from  it  ; 
but  Spain,  in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

No!  I replied.  Then  why  interfere? 

“ Why,  to  secure  the  present  dynasty  to  France, 
and  to  see  how  the  army  will  conduct  itself  under  a 
Bourbon.  The  French  are  a warlike  nation,  and 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  attach  them  to  the  present 
sovereign  as  a successful  war.” 

I do  not  think  so,  I replied ; at  least  not  under 
existing  circumstances.  If  it  were  a war  with  Eno'- 
land,  or  with  Russia,  then  it  might  be  popular,  for 
the  French  long  to  retrieve  their  character,  and  wipe 
out  the  stain  which  Waterloo  has  left  upon  their 
arms.  But  what  glory  have  a hundred  thousand  men 
to  gain  by  marching  to  Madrid,  or  fighting  their 
way  through  a few  half- clothed,  half-fed,  ill -disci- 
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plinecl  troops,  and  in  a country  where  the  people, 
under  existing  circumstances,  will  make  no  resist- 
ance ? 

You  allow,  then,”  said  the  Prince,  “ that  the 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  present  state  of 
things  ? ” 

Decidedly  not,  I replied ; for  what  have  the  people 
to  do  with  it  ? Their  physical  and  moral  existence  is 
different  from  that  of  all  the  other  people  of  Europe. 
They  are  just  now  what  they  were  when  Philip  the 
Second  governed  them  ; and  if  they  have  not  retro- 
graded, they  have  not  advanced  a step  towards  im- 
provement. They  have  remained  on  the  selfsame 
tack,  while  other  nations  have  been  going  before  the 
wind. 

“ And  yet  the  Spaniards  are  not  a stupid  race ; 
they  are  proud  and  haughty,  and  have  done  enough 
to  prove  their  valour.  If  they  took  up  arms  to  a man 
against  Napoleon,  why  should  they  not  do  so  now, 
when  France  is  equally  interfering  with  their  in- 
ternal policy  ? And  it  is  with  nations,  as  with  man 
and  wife : he  who  interferes  is  sure  to  make  himself 
two  enemies,  where  before,  perhaps,  he  was  considered 
a friend  by  both.” 

So  it  would  be  with  Spain,  I replied,  under  other 
circumstances.  But,  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  consider 
the  constitution  as  the  prime  aggressor,  and  they  will 
not  interfere  with  those  who  promise  to  take  from 
them  this  burden.  The  new  order  of  things,  or  rather 
the  attempt,  interferes  with  all  their  former  habits 

and  customs ; interferes  more  particularly  with  their 
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religion,  which  it  seems  to  threaten.  The  poorer 
classes  have  much  to  dread  from  the  destruction  of 
convents  and  monasteries,  which  are  to  them  as  so 
many  almshouses  from  which  they  receive  food  and 
clothing.  Next  to  God  and  the  Pope,  a Spaniard  looks 
up  to  his  king;  and  they  know  very  well  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  not  sincere  in  his  oath  which  he  took  to 
the  constitution.  They  consider  the  whole  of  the 
late  proceedings  as  an  effort  of  ambitious  and  design- 
ing men,  to  upset  the  government,  the  church,  and 
the  throne,  for  their  own  ends  and  purposes.  I do 
not  think  that  the  French  troops  will  meet  with  any 
resistance,  for  they  will  not  be  considered  as  invaders, 
and  they  have  already  paved  their  way,  and  will  pave 
it,  as  they  go  along.  If  things  are  really  otherwise — 
if  the  constitution  is  the  work  of  the  people — if  the 
nation  is  in  earnest,  then  the  Duke  d’Angouleme 
Avill  not  be  in  Madrid  on  Sunday  next. 

“ How  not  ? ” asked  the  Prince,  “ do  not  you  think 
that  the  French  troops  will  soon  cut  their  way 
through  such  a band  of  rebels  as  Mina  or  Iliego  com- 
mand ? ” 

No,  I do  not,  I replied.  I am  convinced  that  if 
the  French  meet  with  the  least  resistance  from  the 
people,  they  will  not  fight ; they  will  abandon  their 
chief,  or  what  is  still  worse 

ttf  Au  nom  du  del,”  cried  the  prince,  be  quiet,”  for 
as  I was  speaking,  he  observed  his  old  valet,  Baptiste, 
coming  into  the  room  with  a paper  in  his  hand.  It 
was  precisely  a bulletin  from  the  army. 

“ Bead  this,”  said  the  Prince,  as  he  handed  it  to 
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me.  “ It  is,  I think,  a proof  of  what  I told  you. 
The  troops  meet  with  no  resistance.”  “ (Test  cela , c’est 
cela , Monsieur ,”  exclaimed  Baptiste  in  a rage,  for  he 
was  an  old  Republican,  and  had  served  in  the  imperial 
guard.  u Ils  ont  ete  payes,  Us  ont  ete  corrompus .” 

He  was  proceeding  to  state  his  real  opinion  of  this 
war,  which  was  undertaken  against  the  liberties  of 
France  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  ever 
since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  they  had 
daily  been  clipping  the  chart,  and  was  finally  explain- 
ing how  the  war  would  lead  to  a very  different  result, 
“ et  que  cela  sera  le  tombeau  des  Bourbons ,”  when  the 
Prince  interrupted  him  by  ordering  him  to  send  his 
valet  Nicholas  to  him.  Now  Nicholas  was  a man  of 
very  different  metal  from  Baptiste. 

Nicholas  was  a Russian,  and  was  as  full  of  the  glory 
of  the  war  as  his  master,  and  when  he  entered  the 
room  began,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  was  pleased, 
to  throw  his  face  into  a thousand  contortions ; and, 
without  being  spoken  to,  asked  the  Prince  if  he  had 
read  the  bulletin. 

“ Yes,  Nicholas  ; all  is  as  it  should  be.” 

“ Graces  a Dieu , Monsieur .” 

“ You  see,  Nicholas,  that  it  is  useless  for  people  to 
rebel  against  their  monarch.” 

“ Graces  a Dieu , Monsieur .” 

“For  if  they  do,  Nicholas,  they  are  sure  to  be 
punished  for  it  in  the  end.” 

“ Graces  a Dieu , Monsieur ,” — for  this  was  the  phrase 
which  he  always  made  use  of  when  conversing  with 
his  master. 
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Nicholas  was  a devout  man.  He  never  committed 
the  least  peculation  without  preceding  it  by  a short 
prayer.  He  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  detected  in 
his  rogueries,  and  if,  unfortunately,  he  should  be  de- 
tected, he  prayed  that  his  master  might  forgive  him. 
He  crossed  himself  even  when  he  drank  a glass  of 
water,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  hung  suspended 
from  his  neck,  attached  by  a gold  chain  which  he  had 
stolen  from  his  late  mistress.  He  was,  in  fact,  what 
the  Prince  himself  styled  an  excellent  servant,  because 
he  was  attached  to  his  master.  “ Un  bon  diable  ; un 
grand  voleur  cest  vrai,  mais  un  bon  diable .” 

As  he  was  thus  thanking  God  for  the  success  of 
the  French  arms,  the  Prince  unexpectedly  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  the  purse  which  he  had  left  the 
preceding  evening  on  his  table.  “ Graces  a Dieu , 
Monsieur ,”  replied  Nicholas,  “ here  it  is,”  taking  it 
out  of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  not  before  it  had  paid 
its  toll,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  master.  “Oh,  you  were 
taking*  care  of  it  for  me.”  “ Graces  a Dieu , Monsieur 
and  he  hurried  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  “ C'est  un 
bon  diable , qui  ntest  fort  attache  ” said  the  Prince. 

You  should  send  him  to  Spain,  I observed.  He  is 
a decided  Poyalist,  and  might  serve  the  good  cause ; 
I doubt  whether  he  would  go,  however. 

“ Let  us  see,”  said  the  Prince  ; “keep  your  coun- 
tenance. Hey  ! Nicholas  ! ” “ Seichas ,”  replied  the 

valet  in  Puss,  quickly  putting  aside  the  money  which 
he  had  purloined,  fearing  that  it  might  be  found  upon 
him.  “ Est  ce  que  Monsieur  me  demanded” 

“ Mon  cher  Nicholas , (a  phrase  which  at  once 
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restored  peace  to  his  soul,  and  convinced  him  what  a 
coward  conscience  is,)  I am  going  to  make  you  a pro- 
posal, which  I am  sure,  as  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
you  will  accede  to  for  my  sake.” 

(e  Graces  a Dieu , Monsieur .” 

“ You  know  that  my  nephew  is  going  with  his 
regiment  into  Spain,  and  as  he  is  to  be  employed  upon 
the  reconnoitring  service,  which  is  a perilous  one 
enough,  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  have  some 
trustworthy  person  with  him,  who  can  converse  in  a 
language  unknown  in  the  country.  He  has  begged 
me  to  allow  you  to  accompany  him.  Should  you 
return  safe,  which  God  grant,  he  promises  to  obtain  a 
pension  for  you,  and  then  you  may  return  to  me,  or 
not,  as  you  like  : if  you  are  unlucky,  why  you  know 
it  is  only  la  fortune  cle  la  guerre.  What  say  you  ? 
I have  given  my  consent,  and  my  nephew  desires  you 
to  call  upon  him  this  evening.” 

Now  courage  was  not  the  peculiar  virtue  of  Nicholas. 
It  would  require  the  painter  of  Death  upon  the  pale 
Horse,  to  sketch  his  different  changes  of  expression 
during  this  harangue.  At  first  a smile  of  complacency 
stole  upon  his  face  at  the  epithet  “ mon  cher  ” — always 
a saving  clause ; next  followed  a brighter  gleam  of 
hope,  from  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  a little  plunder.  This 
soon  faded,  however,  overshadowed  by  fear  as  the 
service  was  better  explained  to  him.  When,  after 
speaking  of  la  fortune  de  la  guerre , the  Prince  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  given  his  consent  to  part 
with  him,  the  anguish  of  despair  came  over  him. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  thumping  his  chest  with  his 
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right  hand  and  pulling  the  image  of  the  Virgin  from 
his  neck  with  his  left,  looking  ghastly,  and  the  tears 
gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  threw  himself  violently 
upon  the  floor,  bit  the  ground,  dashed  his  head 
three  times  upon  the  planks,  and,  kissing  his  master’s 
feet,  roared  out  in  Russ,  e(  Boje  moi ! Boje  moi ! ” 
(My  God  ! my  God  !) 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  joke  any  further. 
The  Prince  burst  out  into  a roar  of  laughter,  said  it 
was  all  a joke,  and,  calling  him  a Doorac,  told  him  to 
order  breakfast,  which  inspired  so  much  courage  in 
the  soul  of  Nicholas,  that  he  sprang  from  the  ground 
and  was  out  of  the  room  in  the  “ twinkling  of  a bed- 
post.” 

ee  Cest  un  bon  diable ,”  exclaimed  the  Prince : 
“ now  all  this  arises  from  his  attachment  to  me  ” 

Or  from  the  fear  of  being  killed,  I replied. 

“ More  from  what  I tell  you.  I would  venture 
to  bet,  that  were  I to  take  him  to  the  top  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  order  him  to  leap  from  the  top  of  the 
turret  — I say,  that  I believe  he  would  do  it,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  say  his  prayers  and  cross  himself ; 
but  he  would  do  it  for  no  other  earthly  personage  ; 
for  he  is  coward  enough,  as  you  have  seen.” 

“ What  a difference  in  the  characters  of  these  two 
men,”  he  continued,  “ Baptiste  and  Nicholas.  Were 
I to  ask  the  former,  who  is  a good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant enough  in  his  way  — but  were  I to  ask  him,  I 
say,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  he  thought  consistent 
with  his  dignity  and  the  glory  of  the  French  name, 
he  would  spit  in  my  face.  Were  I to  command 
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him  in  the  field,  he  would  willingly  rush  into  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  and  this  not  in  mere  obedience  to 
my  individual  command,  but  with  the  idea  of  serving 
his  country  through  me,  and  doing  his  duty  as  a 
soldier.  Whereas  that  bear,  as  you  call  him,  does 
every  thing  which  I tell  him  to  do,  because  it  is  I 
who  tell  him  to  do  it.  He  never  stops  to  consider 
whether  I have  the  right  to  command  him  or  not. 
It  is  true  he  will  rob  me  with  one  hand,  but  then 
he  will  burn  the  other  off  for  my  sake.  Such  is 
human  nature ; such  the  difference  between  un- 
polished and  civilised  life. 

“ Will  you  believe  it,  when  I was  last  in  Russia, 
I told  this  very  man  that  I would  make  him  free,  as 
the  reward  of  his  faithful  services ; and  what  did  the 
fellow  do  ? Why,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  acted  just  as  you  have  seen  him  do  at  present, 
begging  me  for  God’s  sake  to  do  what  I pleased  with 
him,  but  not  to  make  him  free,  for  then  I should 
dismiss  him  from  my  service,  he  feared ; so  I told 
him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  So  you  see,  mon  cher 
Docteur , that  liberty  and  slavery  are  but  relative 
terms,  after  all ; words  which  will  allow  of  any  sig- 
nification you  may  please  to  give  them.  The  ideas 
in  France  respecting  the  advantages  of  liberty  are 
very  different  to  what  they  are  in  Russia,  and  only 
time  can  make  it  otherwise.” 

The  difference  of  character  in  these  two  servants 
was  strikingly  illustrated  when  they  were  under  my 
care.  Baptiste  had  injured  his  leg,  and,  the  wound 
spreading,  he  became  alarmed;  seeing,  also,  that  I 
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did  not  look  as  if  I gave  him  much  hope,  he  in- 
quired with  much  agitation,  “ Est  ce  que  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  en  ait  une  mauvaise  opinion  ? ” 

We  shall  see,  Baptiste  : drink  no  wine. 

The  following  day,  as  I entered  his  room,  he  first 
pointed  to  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  uncorked, 
and  then  undid  his  bandages  with  fear  and  trembling. 
“ Baptiste,”  I pronounced,  and  he  trembled.  “ Cela 
a change  de  face , Baptiste:'’  “ Taut  mieux , Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur , tant  mieux ; mais  Monsieur  parte 
tres  hien  Francais .”  What  satisfaction  did  he  expe- 
rience in  paying  me  this  compliment ! 

h^ow  how  did  Nicholas  conduct  himself  under 
boddy  suffering  ? He  had  received  a kick  from  a 
horse,  which  had  produced  a considerable  contusion. 
I was  absent  when  the  accident  happened  ; but  upon 
my  letum  I found  Nicholas  stretched  upon  a me- 
chanical bed.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  my  coun- 
tenance. He  was  beating  his  breast  with  one  hand 
with  all  his  might,  and  holding  a Bible  in  the  other. 
If  I disked  him  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  ii  Graces  a Dieu , 
Monsieur  le  Docteur .”  He  continued  his  lamentations 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  happened  to  be  in 
Lent,  and  nobody  could  persuade  him  to  touch  a bit 
of  meat ; and  he  said  grace  over  every  glass  of  water 
which  was  given  him  to  drink.  His  friends  who 
came  to  see  him  got  so  tired  of  his  misereres , and  so 
disappointed  at  finding  no  good  cheer,  that  they  soon 
abandoned  him.  T\  hen  left  quite  to  himself,  lie  held 
sweet  converse  therewith,  and  thumping  his  breast, 
and  turning  round  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  soldo- 
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quised,  e(  Eh  hien  bon  Dieu , tu  mas  tappe  fort  — tu 
as  Men  fait,  fai  etc  un  grand  pecheur .”  Then  lie 
crossed  himself  again.  “ Laisse-moi  echapper  cette 
fois-ci — Oh  bon  Dieu — je  confesserai  a Vavenir  trois 
fois  peer  semaine Thus  did  he  amuse  himself  for 
days  and  weeks,  until,  the  bones  uniting,  (for  he  had 
broken  his  thigh,)  he  began  to  stump  about  as  usual; 
and  as  he  improved  in  health,  his  piety  decreased  in 
fervour. 

What  a contrast  did  these  two  men  present,  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances ! Baptiste  was  afraid 
that  his  leg  would  mortify,  and  perhaps  dreaded 
death  no  less  than  Nicholas ; but  he  had  no  re- 
course to  his  saints  in  his  trepidation.  He  had  more 
confidence  in  paying  his  doctor  a compliment,  than 
in  howling*  to  his  gods.  The  other  trusted  to  them 
alone,  to  mend  his  leg  in  this  world,  and  to  save  his 
soul  in  the  next. 

I think  few  will  doubt  who  was  the  happier  of  the 
two.  To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous,  as  J ohnson 
has  expressed  it,  and  false  gods  are  allowed  to  be 
better  than  no  gods  at  all.  Hence  Lucretius  was 
reviled  by  the  pious  heathens ; and  the  bigoted  Ca- 
tholic is  preferred  to  the  freethinker.  He  has  his 
penates,  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  hang 
over  his  pillow ; yes,  he  has  these,  and  the  other 
lias  not  even  these.  I have  seen  their  influence  in 
smoothing  the  bed  of  death,  more  than  once  in  my 
professional  career.  “ Le  cure  a ete  me  voir,  et  il 
nia  dit  que  favais  une  bonne  croix f said  an  old  ser 
vant  to  me,  as  he  pointed  to  a large  crucifix  sus- 
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pended  over  his  tester.  His  countenance  beamed 
with  hope,  at  this  consolation  from  the  cure , and  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  peace. 

Is  it  for  divines  alone  to  teach  us  that  of  all  states 
that  of  the  unbeliever  is  the  most  hopeless  ? What 
can  be  moie  terrific  than  the  concluding  line  in 
Shakspeare’s  description  of  the  death  of°  Cardinal 
Beaufort  ? 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think’st  on  heaven’s  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  that  hope.  — 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.” 
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During  my  stay  in  Paris  I became  acquainted  with 
two  professional  men  who  once  excited  great  interest 
in  Europe.  The  tomb  has  now  closed  over  both,  and 
their  systems  will  probably,  ere  long,  find  repose  in 
the  vault  of  the  founders. 

When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  has  ceased  , and  when 
the  enthusisam  which  it  inspires  has  sunk  down  into 
a calm  ; when  moreover  any  personal  feelings  towards 
the  founders  of  systems  can  have  no  more  influence  in 
biassing  our  judgments  for  or  against  the  systems  them- 
selves ; then  we  look  upon  things  in  a very  different 
light.  We  sift  the  materials  more  and  more,  and  often 
look  in  vain  for  those  gems  which  seemed  at  first  to 
spangle  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

Such  is  now  the  case  with  that  system  which  from 
its  novelty  and  plausibility  engrossed  so  much  of  the 
public  attention  and  counted  so  many  votaries.  In 
spite  of  ridicule — the  most  deadly  of  all  antagonists; 
in  spite  of  facts  — more  stubborn  even  than  ridicule. 
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in  opposing  its  claim  to  belief  — still  this  system  had 
many  followers. 

The  modern  Athens  boasted  a Phrenological  So- 
ciety within  her  walls,  which  Athens  would  have  re- 
pudiated even  in  her  decline.  One  man,  and  he  was 
of  himself  enough  to  save  a city  from  disgrace,  op- 
posed with  all  his  eloquence  this  monstrous  abortion 
of  human  conception.  One  man,  in  the  simplicity  of 
language,  which  at  all  times  speaks  volumes  in  favour 
of  the  ideas  it  represents,  would  have  reduced  all  this 
hyperbole,  these  sesquipedalia  verba,  this  farrago  of 
unmeaning  jargon,  to  two  simple,  pure,  and  intelli- 
gible terms  — inclinations  and  propensities . Compare 
this  most  simple  language,  this  plain  unadorned  truth, 
with  the  language  of  the  system  — Philopro genitive- 
ness — seven  syllables  to  signify  the  monosyllable  lust. 
Dr.  Gordon  might,  perhaps,  had  he  lived,  have  pre- 
vented the  disgrace  which  now  sullies  the  once  famed 
school  of  Edinburgh.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  re- 
traced their  steps,  nay,  denounced  a system  which  is 
at  variance  with  God’s  most  inestimable  R’ift,  common 
sense ; and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  bubble  will  burst  and  dissipate  itself  in  air. 

Very  different  were  the  characters  of  the  two  in- 
dividuals who  first,  like  two  meteors,  illumined  for 
a while  the  metaphysical  horizon.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  even  for  a very 
short  time,  without  having  discovered  that  two  men 
so  differing  in  character  could  not  have  worked  upon 
the  same  materials,  and  have  produced  any  thing  like 
similar  results.  Suppose  them  to  have  had  portions 
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of  the  same  clay,  at  the  same  temperature,  of  the  same 
moisture,  of  the  same  specific  gravity ; still  you  could 
not  suppose  that  the  vases  which  they  might  have 
shaped  out  of  them  could  precisely  have  resembled 
each  other.  They  might  have  been  very  like,  — they 
might  have  had  the  same  form,  the  same  dimensions, — 
still  there  would  have  been  something  to  inform  the 
critical  observer  that  they  had  not  been  shaped  by 
the  same  hands. 

Now  this  Avas  precisely  the  case  with  the  two  illus- 
trious professors  who  have  left  us  to  ruminate  upon 
their  systems.  They  both  set  to  work  at  a distance, 
and  pursued  the  same  train  of  thought;  they  ap- 
proached each  other  by  degrees,  till  they  came  Avith 
their  heads  in  actual  contact,  (e  ex  fumo  dare  lucem ,” 
and  they  commenced  carefully  examining  each  other’s 
skulls,  and  they  found  that  both  possessed  the  organs 
of  system  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  They  had 
therefore  every  thing  in  their  favour,  the  materials 
were  of  a similar  kind,  the  disposition  to  labour  Avas 
mutual,  and  they  commenced  operations  simultaneous- 
ly ; but  they  soon  found,  in  the  progress  of  their 
labour,  that  there  Avas  something  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  material  which  prevented  them  from  producing 
precisely  the  same  results.  Then  came  into  notice 
an  organ  Avhich  they  had  overlooked  in  the  examin- 
ation of  their  OAvn  heads,  viz  : the  organ  of  amour 
propre.  It  happened  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
both,  hard  and  unyielding,  or,  to  speak  more  techni- 
cally, incompressible.  Each  naturally  persisted  in 
believing  that  his  Avork  had  embraced  all  the  lines  of 
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truth  and  beauty.  They  flew  off  at  a tangent,  and 
told  the  world  by  their  divergence,  what  the  world 
was  not  then  ripe  or  ready  to  believe,  viz.  that  their 
infallible  system,  supported  as  it  might  be  by  anato- 
mical demonstration,  was  as  subject  to  error  as  any 
other  metaphysical  system  ; inasmuch  as  they  them- 
selves differed  upon  points  which,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  own  doctrines,  could 
allow  of  no  doubt,  and  consequently  no  dispute. 

What  the  repellent  poles  were  between  the  two 
professors  I never  fully  ascertained  ; suffice  it  that 
they  disagreed  upon  a matter  which,  if  ever  it  can 
excite  a doubt,  can  never  claim  the  slightest  attention 
from  the  public,  for 

“ Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? ” 

and  who  pronounce  this  to  be  a religious,  or  that  a 
carnal  bump  ? 

This  quarrel  did  them  much  harm  in  Germany  ; it 
was  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  doctrines. 
It  did  not  strike  the  descendants  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Brown,  in  the  same  light. 

I first  met  with  Dr.  Gall  at  a patient’s  breakfast 
table.  He  was  busily  employed  in  eating  dried  sal- 
mon, for  which  his  organs  of  taste  seemed  to  have 
been  particularly  created.  His  first  expression 
startled  me  a little,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  in  a 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  “ Tout  ce  qui 
est  ultra  est  bete ,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  was  criticising 
the  conduct  of  one  of  his  patients,  who,  not  having 
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attended  to  the  Doctor’s  injunctions,  was  suffering  for 
his  disobedience  by  confinement  to  his  bed. 

“ Permettez-moi  de  voas  presenter  le  Medecin  de  mon 
frere,  ’ said  the  lady  of  the  house,  interrupting  him, 

c est  un  Anglais,  The  Doctor  rose  and  bowed 
in  honour  of  my  country.  Several  commonplace 
phrases  were  interchanged  between  us,  but  nothing 
which  passed  denoted  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the 
mental  endowments  of  the  phrenologist.  Still,  as  I 
gazed  upon  his  brow,  I seemed  to  see  indelibly  im- 
printed the  iron  character  of  his  soul  \ the  stern,  un- 
yielding physiognomy,  which  scarce  allowed  a smile 
to  play  upon  it.  His  countenance  was  one,  however, 
expressive  of  great  intellect ; for  thus  far  we  will  o*0, 
but  no  farther,  that  the  head  is  the  ii  mansion  of  the 
mind,  and  the  index  of  its  powers.” 

“ And  how  is  poor  N ? ” inquired  the  hostess. 

“ Oh  voila  encore  un  animal  ,”  replied  the  Doctor. 
He  has  taken  some  offence  at  what  I said  to  him  yes- 
terday, and  I suppose  I shall  not  be  sent  for  again. 
Indeed,  I hardly  think  that  he  will  live  through  the 
night.” 

“ Good  God  ! is  the  poor  old  chamberlain  so  near 
his  end  as  you  say  ? ” 

“ He  has  lived  long  enough,”  he  replied,  “ to  be 
wiser  than  he  is.  He  took  offence  at  somethin  o' 
which  I said  to  him,  and  which  wounded  his  pride, 
but  it  was  true,  and  had  I not  wrapped  the  bird  in 
warm  towels,  it  certainly  would  have  died.” 

“ Pray  be  more  explicit,”  continued  the  lady,  « and 
tell  me  what  has  passed.  You  know  that  we  are 
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related,  and  I take  a great  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  old 

“ Why,  then,”  continued  the  Doctor,  “ if  you  will 
know  all  the  gossip  of  the  town,  I was  sitting  yester- 
day by  his  bedside,  and  had  paid  him  rather  a longer 
visit  than  usual,  when  one  of  those  convulsive  fits  of 
asthma  to  which  he  is  so  subject,  and  which  sooner  or 
later  will  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  began  to  mani- 
fest its  attack.  I rose  to  go  away,  and  see  my  poor 
patient  at  home,  and  who  wanted  my  care,  but  the 
asthmatic  man  made  signs  to  me  to  stay  with  him  till 
the  fit  was  over.  I told  the  attendants  that  I was  m 
a hurry,  that  I had  a patient  at  home  waiting  for  me. 
They  pressed  my  remaining,  but  I insisted  that  I 
could  not,  for  unless  I hastened  to  wrap  the  peacock, 
who  had  caught  cold,  in  warm  towels,  he  might  per- 
haps die.” 

« Good  God  !”  said  the  hostess,  “ and  was  this  the 
patient  who  interested  you  so?  and  could  you  lea^e  a 
human  being  in  his  sufferings,  to  look  aftei  a pea- 
cock ? ” 

“ It  is  a great  favourite  of  my ’s,”  and  he 

stopped  himself.  i(  T our  relation,  the  INIareschal, 
sent  it  to  me  from  Poland.  I would  not  lose  it  for 
any  money  : and  when  I could  do  good  in  the  one  case 
and  none  in  the  other,  is  there  anything  so  monstrous 
m it,  pray  r 

Nobody  replied,  and  soon  afterwards  I took  my 
departure.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  Dr. 
Gall,  and  it  certainly  produced  no  very  favourable  im- 
pression. I met  him  frequently  in  society  afterwards. 
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and  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  English  practitioners.  He  seemed  to  prefer 
English  to  French  practice  in  general ; he  was  averse, 
in  fact,  to  every  thing  French,  as  most  Germans  are 
and  have  good  reason  to  be.  He  would  not  allow 
that  any  thing  French  could  be  innocent,  not  even 
its  ptisannery.  He  reprobated,  however,  the  great 
abuse  of  calomel  which  disgraced  English  practice  ; 
for  in  this  particular  he  fell  into  the  mistake  which 
most  continental  physicians  make,  viz.  that  the  En- 
glish carry  calomel  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  and 
administer  it  by  teaspoonfuls. 

Another  point  of  dispute  with  him,  as  with  most 
of  his  countrymen,  was,  the  antispasmodic  qualities 
of  bark.  The  Germans  will  not  allow  it  this  property, 
and  criticise  Cullen  for  placing  it  in  that  class  of 
medicines.  Musk,  camphor,  and  valerian  are  alone 
entitled  to  their  consideration  in  most  of  the  cases 
where  the  English  administer  bark. 

It  was  in  the  hospital  of  the  insane  that  I had  an 
opportunity  of  realising  the  opinion  which  I had 
formed  of  the  Doctor’s  unbending  mind  at  my  first 
interview  with  him.  I was  invited  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  witness  a dissection  of  the  brain,  in  order 
to  prove  that  Dr.  Gall  was  mistaken  in  his  descrip- 
tive anatomy  of  some  portion  of  the  medullary 
substance.  He  attended  in  propria  persona  to  sub- 
stantiate his  opinions,  and  refute  the  demonstrative 
evidence  of  the  dissector’s  scalpel.  Several  brains 
were  produced,  and  the  professor  convinced  all  except 
the  Doctor  himself,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
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description  of  these  parts.  Still  he  was  inflexible ; lie 
would  neither  see  nor  believe  it,  and  shielded  himself 
under  the  assertion  that  a dissector  may  with  his 
scalpel  make  the  parts  of  the  brain  appear  as  he 
wishes  to  make  them;  and  asserted  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dissect  some  hundreds  of  brains  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  au  fait  with  the  real  position  and 
appearance  of  their  parts. 

To  obviate  this  first  difficulty,  several  brains  were 
placed  before  him,  and  the  scalpel  put  in  his  hand, 
so  that  he  could,  did  he  so  please,  use  it  to  his  liking. 
He  cut  into  the  substance  of  several,  but  found  them 
all  trop  enjlamme.es  ; and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Had  not  the  organs  of  ingenuousness  been  so 
stamped  upon  the  Doctor’s  brow  as  to  be  visible  to 
all,  he  might,  by  an  inexperienced  man,  have  been  in 
the  present  instance  accused  of  insincerity.  I may 
observe  that  M.  Beclard  was  present  at  this  dissection, 

and  decided  against  him. 

1 have  seldom  met  with  a more  amusing  man  than 
Dr.  Gall.  His  conversation  was  very  entertaining, 
and  replete  with  anecdote  and  illustration.  TV  hen  his 
original  work,  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  ima- 
ginable, was  ready  for  publication,  it  was  stopped  by 
the  censorship  in  Vienna.  TVhat  was  to  be  done  — 
the  labour  of  a life  to  be  lost  ? Vo,  said  the  Doctor : 
and  he  packed  up  the  manuscript,  threw  it  across  his 
shoulder,  and  marched  as  a pedlar  with  it  to  Pans, 
where  he  published  it  in  French. 

Though  long  resident  in  France,  he  never  acquired 
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the  French  accent.  The  last  time  I met  with  him 
was  in  a druggist’s  shop,  where  he  was  scolding  the 
lads  for  having  made  some  mistake  in  compounding 
a prescription,  calling  them,  with  a strong  German 
accent,  ((  des  joetes  et  des  bolissons .”  Upon  seeing 
me,  he  mitigated  his  wrath,  and  said,  i(  Call  upon  me 
before  you  leave  for  Russia.  Au  reste,  vouz  ferez 
bien  vos  affaires.  Les  dames  Russes  aiment  les  Anglais , 
mais  venez  me  voir . Avec  qui  voyagez  vous  ? I ex- 
plained to  him  my  plans,  and  the  promises  which 
were  made  me,  and  the  patronage  which  I enjoyed. 
“Votre  fortune  est  fade,  mon  cher ; ” and,  squeezing 
mv  hand,  he  stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  I saw  him 
no  more. 

I made  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  acquaintance  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  I was  introduced  to  Dr.  Gall  as 
a physician  ; I first  saw  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  pro- 
fessor’s chair,  delivering  a lecture  to  a small  class 
whom  he  had  assembled  in  the  Rue  de  Seine. 

((  I cannot  think,  gentlemen,  how  it  is  that  travel- 
lers have  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  heads  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  They  make  long  voyages  by 
sea  and  land,  and  measure  stones  and  columns  ; and 
yet  we  never  hear  of  their  having  examined  the  form 
and  figure  of  men’s  skulls.  It  is  to  me  truly  extra- 
ordinary ; ” — and  he  then  held  up  two  horses’  heads,  to 
point  out  the  difference,  in  moral  qualities,  between 
an  English  and  French  horse  ; he  asserted  that  French 
horses  are  more  vicious  than  English,  but  that  F rench 
milliners  possessed  the  fitting  organs,  and  adjusted 
gowns  to  ladies’  waists  beyond  all  comparison  better 
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than  British  female  tailors.  Who  can  dispute  the 
fact  ? 

I listened  with  interest  and  attention  to  the  Doctor’s 
lecture ; and  his  anecdotes,  in  illustration  of  reason 
and  instinct,  were  so  amusing,  that  I continued  to 
attend  him  regularly  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
course.  He  did  not  convince  me,  however,  of  the 
truth  of  his  system  as  a whole,  although  I was  con- 
vinced of  much  that  he  asserted. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  in  their  physiogno- 
mies, nor  in  their  moral  characters,  than  these  two 
professors  of  phrenology.  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  physiog- 
nomy indicated  every  thing  which  was  kind  and  bene- 
volent, and  he  was  what  he  appeared.  A better  man 
never  lived.  He  had,  perhaps,  too  great  faith  in  his 
own  opinions.  As  to  the  countenance  of  Gall,  I 
should  say  that  it  indicated  that  feeling  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  interest,  and  that  it  betrayed  a disbelief  in 
every  thing,  and  even  in  his  own  system  ; and  if  the 
world  judges  rightly,  such  was  really  the  case.  In 
conversing  with  several  of  the  French  professors 
upon  this  subject,  I found  them  unanimously  of  this 
opinion. 

“ Spurzheim  croit  au  moins  a tout  ce  qiiil  dit , comme 
un  bon  enfant . Gall  idy  croit  qias  un  mot”  Such 
was  the  opinion  in  Paris. 

As  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  sojourn  was  but  short,  I had 
but  little  opportunity  of  seeing  him  ; but  I must  re- 
late the  following  occurrence,  however  much  it  may 
militate  in  favour  of  his  system. 

Knowing  that  he  was  paying  a visit  in  the  hotel 
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where  I was  residing,  I requested  him  to  see  a patient. 
He  kindly  complied  with  my  request,  and  without 
any  prefatory  conversation,  or  without  a hint  from 
myself,  he  immediately  examined  the  head. 

“ Is  there  any  malformation,  Doctor?”  I inquired. 

He  has  been  threatened  with  water  in  the  head.”  He 
shook  his  own,  and  replied,  that  I had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  source.  “ His  moral  education  requires 
great  attention,”  he  said,  and  he  stated  in  a few  words 
his  moral  character,  his  impetuosity,  impatience  of 
control,  dictatorial  spirit,  &c.  &c.  “ He  must  not  be 

contradicted  at  present  in  any  thing,  nor  his  mind 
put  upon  the  stretch.  His  brain  is  physically  weak ; 
the  impressions  are  too  strong  for  it.  As  his  general 
strength  increases,  his  brain  will  increase  in  strength 
also  ; but  he  must  not  be  pushed  beyond  his  power.” 

I was  so  much  struck  with  this,  that  I detailed  to 
him  all  the  symptoms  which  I had  combated  in  the 
beginning.  c<  It  was  your  only  chance,”  he  replied. 

Never  was  definition  of  the  present  more  correct 
— never  prophecy  of  the  future  more  true.  Where  did 
the  Doctor  obtain  all  this  information?  From  the 
examination  of  the  head  ? 

I accompanied  the  family  to  a watering-place 
during  the  summer  months  ; for  Paris  is  insufferable 
in  hot  weather ; and  they  had  chosen  Dieppe  hitherto 
as  a residence  during  the  dog-days. 

The  town  had  lately  risen  into  note  from  the 
annual  visits  paid  it  by  the  Duchess  of  Berry  ; and 
what  had  been  for  centuries  a miserable  fishing  town 
only,  became  at  once  one  of  the  gayest  towns  in 
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France.  It  was  here  that  the  Duchess  could  put 
aside  the  etiquette  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  promenade 
the  streets  of  Dieppe  in  a morning  gown,  with  no 
other  attendant  than  her  cavalier  servante , the  Comte 
de  Menars.  Naturally  affable  and  condescending  in 
her  manners,  she  was  a great  favourite  with  the 
Dieppois,  who  received  her  upon  all  occasions  with 
every  mark  of  loyalty.  A circumstance  which  at 
that  period  was  considered  to  her  advantage  was  the 
coolness  which  was  known  to  exist  between  herself 
and  the  Dauphine,  who,  not  forgetting  that  she  was 
a princess,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  a queen, 
never  laid  aside  those  rigid  rules  of  royalty,  which 
the  other  in  reality  could  never  assume.  The  Duchess 
of  Berry  had  protested  also  against  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  education  of  her  children.  She 
was,  in  fact,  a favourite  of  the  liberal,  whereas  the 
Dauphine  was  considered  as  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Jesuitical  party  ; — she  who  was  styled  by  Napoleon 
as  the  only  man  of  her  family. 

The  French,  daily  conquering  their  antipathies  to 
the  English,  began  already  to  imitate  them  in  their 
habits  and  customs.  Bathing  was  to  the  French, 
however,  almost  an  innovation  as  a fashionable  pre- 
scription, and  Dieppe  seems  to  have  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  royal  watering  place  established 
on  an  English  footing.  There  was  much  wanting, 
however,  in  order  to  make  it  a desirable  resort  for 
invalids ; and  even  the  possibility  of  dipping  in  the 
sea  had  many  drawbacks  to  its  comfortable  accom- 
plishment. The  shore  is  shingly,  and  the  sea  often 
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very  rough,  and  many  of  the  ladies  would  not  venture 
without  a man  baigneur  jure  (a  man  licensed  for  the 
bathers)  to  lead  them  into  the  water ; many,  on  the 
contrary,  would  not  go  into  the  sea,  precisely  because 
there  was  this  man.  Those,  however,  who  overcame 
any  delicate  scruples  upon  this  point,  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  such  as  could  not  do  so  in  the  quantity 
of  their  immersions.  Nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  frequency  with  which  they  used 
bathing  as  a restorative  of  health.  It  is  true  that 
sea-bathing  was  to  the  French  almost  new,  and  to 
the  faculty  in  particular  experimental. 

A patient  about  to  leave  Paris  for  Dieppe  would 
naturally  consult  his  physician  as  to  the  number  of 
times  which  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  dip  in 
the  sea.  The  physician  would  probably  tell  him  to 
take  twenty  or  thirty  baths  during  the  first  summer, 
and  this  number  is  quite  sufficient  in  this  latitude, 
supposing  the  patient  to  bathe  every  other  day. 

The  French  invalid,  however,  after  a few  days’ 
residence  in  a small  town,  and  when  the  novelty  of 
the  change  has  passed  away,  — when  he  finds  that  he 
can  purchase  oysters  quite  as  fresh  in  Paris,  and  that 
all  other  comestibles  are  here  much  inferior,  — when 
he  misses  the  Tuilleries,  the  Boulevards,  and  the 
Palais  Boyal,  naturally  gives  way  to  ennui , and  only 
reckons  upon  the  time  when  he  shall  find  himself 
again  in  his  metropolis.  Still  he  has  subscribed  for  so 
many  baths,  and  he  finds  his  complaint  no  better. 
How  can  it  be  ? He  has  taken  ten  baths,  and  he 
desired  by  his  doctor  to  take  thirty.  u Que 
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faire?”  he  says  to  himself;  “ Courage , mon  ami” — and 
he  sets  to  work  in  earnest.  You  see  him  now  at  three 
periods  of  the  day  strolling  down  to  the  sea-side,  and 
returning  each  time  with  a weaker  and  more  faltering 
step  after  his  immersions. 

I was  sitting  upon  the  banks  which  are  raised 
above  the  shore,  — it  was  a fine  summer’s  evening, 
just  before  sun-set,  and  the  wind  was  beginning  to 
lull,  when  an  old  acquaintance  passed  by,  and  was 
going  to  bathe.  He  seemed  to  totter  that  evening 

O O O 

more  than  usual;  but  he  undressed  and  went  into 
the  water  with  his  bather.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
remaining  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
in  the  sea,  so  that  I was  surprised  upon  seeing  him 
carried  out  of  the  water  in  the  arms  of  the  bather 
much  sooner  than  usual.  The  latter  beckoned  to 
me,  and  I hastened  to  the  spot.  The  spark  was  ex- 
tinct, and  was  not  to  be  revived. 

This  was  already  the  second  case  of  apoplexy  which 
had  occurred  this  season.  Both  patients  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  sea  hors  de  combat.  Still  this  did 
not  intimidate  others  from  pursuing  the  same  plan. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  people  of  all  ages, 
men,  women,  and  children,  going  into  the  sea  two  and 
three  times  daily,  standing  up,  like  so  many  posts, 
against  which  the  waves  were  beating.  Nor  did  it 
suffice  to  them  to  take  a dip  or  two  and  run  out  again, 
which  is  the  only  secret  of  the  benefit  of  bathing ; 
no,  they  would  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  at  a time,  return  with  feeble  steps  to  their 
houses,  refresh  themselves  with  food,  and  when  they 
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had  a little  recruited  their  exhausted  strength,  they 
would  return  again  to  the  charge.  These  were  the 
patients  who  did  not  benefit  by  sea-bathing. 

Dieppe,  like  most  French  towns,  had  a colony  of 
English,  and  three  English  physicians  to  take  care  of 
them.  It  was  that  class  of  society  which  makes  a 
man  hate  his  country,  because  he  feels  ashamed  of  it. 
It  is,  as  Pelham  says,  “ to  die  of  an  Englishman 
abroad,”  to  be  obliged  to  associate  with  such.  Pun- 
away debtors,  condemned  bankrupts,  false  money 
makers,  cashiered  officers,  discarded  mistresses,  poor 
widows  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  respectability, 
outlawed  bachelors,  rips  of  parsons,  incarcerated  six 
days  in  the  week  and  let  out  to  preach  to  their  coun- 
trymen on  Sundays,  divorced  wives,  and  conniving 
husbands  — such  formed  the  mass  of  society  which 

boasted  of  its  British  origin. 

« What  is  done  in  France  goes  for  nothing,  my 

dear ,”  replied  Lady  A to  a foreigner 

who  was  shocked  at  her  behaviour,  and  asked  if  such 

would  be  tolerated  in  England  ? 

It  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  such  society  that 
we  frequented  this  little  town ; but  the  neighbour- 
hood afforded  many  attractions  independent  of  the 
sea.  There  was  something  much  more  English  about 
it  than  the  English  who  sojourned  there.  Normandy 
is  a fine  province,  and  whether  the  Normans  letain 
something  of  English  habits,  I can  hardly  decide ; 
but  they  are  a different  race  of  men  from  what  I 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces. . They 
have  the  reputation,  however,  of  being  very  avaricious, 
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and  they  have  a proverb,  something  about  a Jew  and 
a Norman.  They  are,  I suppose,  the  Yorkshiremen 
of  France.  With  regard  to  their  honesty,  they  make 
as  much  of  strangers  as  they  can. 

Still  there  is  something  English  about  Dieppe. 
Upon  the  road  to  Arques,  a beautiful  ruin  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  there  are  regular  foot- 
paths and  turnstiles  in  the  fields,  and  pretty  lanes, 
enclosed  between  hanging  woods.  This  I have  met 
with  in  no  other  part  of  France,  and  it  reminded 
me  of  those  days  the  reminiscence  of  which  always 
excites  pleasure. 

As  exercise,  pushed  to  a point  short  of  fatigue,  was 
the  thing  desirable,  so  here  all  conspired  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  we  had  a continual  change  of  amuse- 
ment. To-day  it  was  to  bathe  in  the  sea ; to-morrow, 
to  pick  up  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore ; the  following 
day,  to  mount  a donkey  and  ride  to  Arques  ; and  so 
on,  that  each  day  in  the  week  had  its  amusement 
chalked  out. 

The  Dieppois  are  very  expert  fishermen,  and  Paris 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  turbot  and  skate  from  this 
port ; and  as  good  claret  is  not  to  be  had  at  Bor- 
deaux, so  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a bit  of  good  fish 
at  Dieppe.  All  is  contracted  for  by  the  Parisian 
poissards,  — formidable  women,  even  in  this  day. 

I wonder  the  French  have  not  discovered  the  merits 
of  a John  Dory.  A John  Dory’s  liver  is  the  finest 
thing  in  nature ; it  is  so  fine,  because  it  is  so  natural. 
Art  and  science  have  done  much,  chemistry  and 
physiology  have  done  much,  for  the  art  of  cooking. 
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See  the  pate  de  foie  gras.  It  is  the  triumph  of  phy- 
siology. Let  the  goose  be  grateful,  and  appreciate 
the  science.  Render  to  Cassar  what  is  Caesar’s.  But 
stand  forth,  habitant  of  the  deep.  Come  from  your 
coral  caves,  J ohn  Dory  ; and  point  to  your  great  and 
glorious  liver.  Say,  “ This  is  nature,”  and  retire  to 
your  caves  down  in  the  deep,  blush  for  your  country- 
men, who  only  value  you  at  two  francs  per  head  — 
you,  who  can  sell  your  children  at  Brighton  for  a 
guinea  each ! 

The  Prefet  of  Dieppe  was  a Jesuit  of  the  old 
school ; he  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  of  whom  his 
countrymen  said,  “ II  rCest  pas  bete  que  noire  prefet , 
mats  it  fait  desbetises .”  In  his  zeal  to  please  the 
Duchess,  whose  taste  he  had  completely  mistaken, 
he  determined  to  re-establish  a religious  ceremony, 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  a century,  and  which 
was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  a victory  gained 
over  some  English  vessels  about  the  year  1600.  All 
the  authorities  were  invited  to  attend  this  ceremony ; 
and,  to  do  the  Dieppois  justice,  all  laughed  heartily 
at  the  absurdity.  “ Cest  line  betise  de  plus  de  Mon- 
sieur le  prefet , was  the  general  exclamation.  The 
thing  passed  off  with  pomp,  but  the  Duchess  would 
take  no  part  in  it.  Mass  was  said,  the  bells  were 
rung,  the  cannons  fired,  and  all  returned  quietly  to 
their  houses. 

I happened  to  be  in  the  chemist’s  shop  as  the  pro- 
cession was  returning  home  ; a French  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  suite  entered,  and,  guessing  me  to  be 
an  Englishman,  thought  he  might  bully  me  a little. 
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Ci  Did  you  see  the  procession  ? ” he  asked  me. 

I replied  in  the  affirmative. 

tf  Do  you  thus  celebrate  your  victories  in  England?  ’ 

I replied  in  the  negative. 

“ You  would  not  have  many  to  celebrate,"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling  sarcastically. 

« Trente  pour  un  au  mains?  I retorted  ; and  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  hilt,  he  quitted  the  shop,  growling 
something  about  sacre  gens  — Anglais. 

I was  curious  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  con- 
cern, and  I could  only  find  that  my  friend  the  John 
Dory  was  the  cause  of  the  naval  victory  gained  by 
a French  frigate  over  two  Brighton  fishing-smacks, 
who,  tempted  by  the  high  price  of  Dories,  ventured 
too  far.  The  boats  were  taken,  and  sent  into  Dieppe, 
and  the  Prefet  of  those  days,  much  such  a bete  as  his 
successor,  had  a ceremony  performed,  and  the  town 
illuminated,  — all  for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
English  fleet. 

This  was  the  third  summer  that  we  had  passed  at 
Dieppe,  and  it  was  the  last  of  my  engagement.  I 
knew  not  what  I might  do  in  future,  but  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  from  England  decided  my  prospects.  It 
was  proposed  to  me  to  winter  in  Poland,  and  finally 
to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  I decided  at  all  events 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  and  merely 
demanded  a furlough  of  a fortnight,  to  enable  me 
to  see  my  friends  in  England.  This  was  immediately 
granted,  and  the  following  day  I was  seated  in  a 
coflee-house  at  Brighton. 

The  insolence  which  I experienced  from  the  custom- 
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house  officers  made  me  at  first  almost  regret  my  visit 
to  my  native  land.  Five  years’  residence  in  France 
had  made  me  oblivious  of  all  that  was  unpleasant  in 
England,  and  I returned  full  of  the  idea  of  meeting 
with  every  thing  at  home  as  perfect  as  I could  desire. 
I had  declared  what  few  presents  I took  over,  to  the 
officer  in  waiting,  and  was  about  to  show  him  the  bills 
which  I had  paid  for  them  in  Paris,  when  he  told  me, 
in  an  insolent  tone,  to  keep  them  in  my  pocket,- — he 
should  put  his  own  value  upon  the  goods,  • — he  was  up 
to  those  tricks.  There  is  nothing  more  galling  to  an 
Englishman  than  to  meet  with  such  unprovoked  rude- 
ness from  his  own  countrymen  upon  his  arrival  from 
abroad.  This  specimen  of  it  so  disgusted  me,  that 
nothing  but  a fried  sole  and  a genuine  beef-steak, 
which  I had  not  met  with  since  I left  England,  could 
have  consoled  me  under  such  circumstances. 

66  Gentlemen  arriving  from  the  Continent  generally 
take  Bucellas  — what  wine  shall  I serve  you,  sir  ? ” 
asked  the  landlord,  as  he  watched  the  last  mouthful 
of  sole  slide  drily  down.  I should  have  said  Port, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  but  I had  been  too 
much  insulted  to  feel  myself  at  home.  Donnez  clu 
Bucellas ,”  I answered,  and  it  was  by  mistake  that  I 
spoke  French.  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  but 
six  weeks  upon  the  Continent  who  speak  French 
upon  their  return.  After  a five  years’  residence  in 
Paris  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  affectation. 

Xow  Bucellas  was  a wine  suited  to  my  pressnt  frame 
of  mind.  It  is  neither  French  nor  English  ; lighter 
than  the  latter,  heavier  than  the  former.  It  was  just 
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what  I required.  It  put  me  in  better  humour ; and 
when  I had  finished  my  pint,  I called  for  a pint  of 
Port.  As  I had  but  a short  furlough,  I was  compelled 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  I had  a good  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  my  medical  colleagues,  many  of  whom, 
being  already  acquainted  with  my  proceedings  during 
my  five  years  of  absence,  welcomed  me  most  heartily 
upon  my  return.  None  received  me  more  kindly  than 

the  late  worthy  Dr.  B- . I found  him  somewhat 

decayed,  but  the  same  beneficent  smile  smoothed 

away  the  wrinkles  of  time. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  as  he  took  my  hand  and  paused, 
as  if  not  quite  sure  of  his  recollection,  “it  is  seven 
years  since  I saw  you.” 

“ Almost,”  I replied. 

((  Ah,  now  I know,”  lie  continued:  “ and  what  are 

your  present  plans  ? ” 

I explained  these  as  briefly  as  possible. 

“ Well,  then,  I shall  see  you  come  back  a Baron.” 

“ Not  quite  barren , I hope,  Doctor,”  and  he  smiled. 

“ Take  this  with  you,”  and  he  handed  me  over  a 
scroll  of  paper ; “ it  may  be  of  use  to  you.  "I  ou  will 
visit  the  famous  salt  mines  of  Cracow. 

I opened  the  scroll,  and  found  that  it  contained 
rules  for  the  naturalist  in  his  travels.  I took  such 
care  of  it  that  I never  found  it  again,  often  as  I 
sought  for  it. 

“ God  bless  you,  my  dear  Doctor.  Ne  frig  or  a la>- 
dant ,” — and  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  It  was  the 
last  time  I ever  saw  him,  and  I remember  well  the 
impression  which  his  patriarchal  expression  made  upon 
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me.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without  feeling 
some  of  that  spirit  which  his  look  inspired.  I had 
never  known  him  in  his  youth  ; he  was  an  old  pro- 
fessor when  I first  attended  his  class  ; but  he  was 
much  changed,  even  from  that  period.  The  loss  of 
so  many  of  his  children  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
in  such  rapid  succession,  had  weighed  down  his  spirit. 
The  joke  and  the  anecdote  had  not  the  same  force  as 
formerly,  because  he  himself  felt  them  not  the  same. 
The  greatest  domestic  afflictions  could  not  altogether 
destroy  the  placid  smile  which  lit  up  his  countenance, 
even  to  the  very  lest.  In  his  death,  the  profession 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  Alderman- 
bury  seems  no  longer  the  same  — its  genius  has  taken 
wing. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I should  be  so 
well  received  by  the  faculty  in  general,  under  my 
present  circumstances.  To  whom  could  I do  harm  ? 
In  whose  path  could  I intrude  ? I was  again  about 
to  expatriate  myself.  It  was  barely  possible  that  I 
mierht  even  be  useful  to  some ; for,  now  that  distance 
is  abolished,  there  is  even  a medical  intercourse  to 
be  kept  up  between  London  and  Petersburg.  Oh  ! 
happy,  thrice  happy  patient ! Bless  the  age  in  which 
you  live,  and  learn  that  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
days  your  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  faculties  of  these  two  remote  cities.  The  doc- 
tors know  this,  if  you  do  not ; and  knowing,  also, 
that  I had  patronage  and  protection,  I found  them 
all  very  amiable. 

I called  upon  my  old  friend,  Sir  — . How 
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happy  was  he  to  see  me,  but  how  changed  was  every 
thing  except  himself!  There  were  no  crowded  ante- 
rooms ; no  incessant  opening  and  shutting  of  doors ; 
no  necessity  for  slipping  a shilling  into  John’s  well- 
greased  hand,  in  order  to  have  more  speedy  admission 
into  the  sanctum;  no  bread  and  butter  all  ready 
spread  and  sprinkled ; no  tea  poured  out  into  the 
wide  refrigeratory  saucer.  Sir sat  at  his  break- 

fast table,  as  comfortable  and  as  nonchalant  as  a 
county  magistrate  on  the  day  of  the  assizes. 

“Ah,  how  do  you  do?  ” he  exclaimed,  upon  seeing 
me.  “ Well,  you  have  found  your  way  back  again. 
What  do  they  say  about  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  ? ” 

“ That  they  unite,”  I replied. 

As  Sir said  this,  he  laughed  in  his  usual 

hearty  manner.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  his 
laugh.  “ I think,”  he  said,  “ that  La  Roux  is  one 
of  their  best  surgeons.”  A solitary  rap  announced 
a visitor,  and  I rose  to  take  my  leave.  “ Call  again 
before  you  leave  England.  You  will  find  all  quiet  in 
Russia,  I hope,”  — and  he  descanted  a little  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor : — 

“ It  is  singular  how  men  may  be  mistaken  in  coun- 
tenances. I have  no  faith  in  Lavater.  I was  sitting; 
for  my  own  portrait  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
there  was  the  full-length  painting  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  his  study.  Sir  Thomas  saw  me  looking 
at  it,  and  said  to  me,  c That  is  the  most  perfidious 
countenance  that  I ever  painted.’  How  mistaken 
people  may  be  ! ” Mistaken  indeed,  I replied. 
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“ Well,  I am  delighted  with  your  success,  and  I 
hope  you  will  make  your  fortune.” 

I shall  owe  it  all  to  you. 

“ How  ?”  he  replied. 

Did  you  not,  many  years  ago,  put  into  my  head 
what  I shall  now  put  in  my  pocket  ? 

“ God  bless  you  ! ” he  said,  for  he  heard  a second 
rap  at  the  door. 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  the  sensation  that 
we  have  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who 
were  kind  to  us  at  a time  when  encouragement  was 
our  one  thing  needful.  To  feel  that  he  who  has  be- 
stowed his  patronage  has  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  pleased  with 
his  own  penetration,  inspires  somewhat  of  the  senti- 
ment which  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  mercy:  it  is 
doubly  blest  — - “ it  blesses  him  who  gives,  and  him 
who  takes.”  It  is  indeed  a goodly  thing,  and  man  is 
not  always  an  egotist  when  others  make  him  proud 
of  himself. 
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ANIMATE  THAN  INANIMATE  MATTER.  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 
BEAUTIFUL  IN  ITS  DECAY.  FINE  OLD  CHURCH.  SKETCH  OF  VIL- 
LAGE POLITICIAN.  BEDDOES.  DARWIN.  YOUNG.  POLITICAL 
STATE  OF  FRANCE  FROM  DEATH  OF  LEWIS  XVIII.  TO  DISMISSAL 
OF  VILLELE. 

Before  exposing  myself  to  the  eternal  snows  and 
all  the  horrors  which  the  inhabitants  of  a country 
town  in  England  naturally  ascribe  to  Russia,  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  pay  a valedictory  visit  to  my 
early  instructor  in  the  Quce  prosunt  omnibus  cirtes .” 

Half  way  between  London  and  Holyhead,  situated 
in  a pleasant  valley,  is  to  be  found  the  English 
Krahwinkle, — for  to  no  other  town  bears  it  a greater 
resemblance  in  the  manners,  aspects,  and  philosophy 
of  its  inhabitants.  Nay,  with  a very  little  change,  a 
slight  transposition  of  letters,  some  curtailment  and 
a free  imagination,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prove  that 

is  a corruption  of  Krahwinkle,  as  that  Quir- 

liquiteh  is  a corruption  of  “ querelarum  quies .”  The 
town  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  among' 
whom  are  a parson  and  three  doctors. 
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Here  it  was  that  I drew  the  first  inspiration  of 
aromatic  life.  Here  was  I initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  healing  art.  Ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  I was  numbered  among  its  inhabitants — per- 
haps then  hardly  worthy  of  such  a title,  had  I not 
claimed  it  by  some  of  those  youthful  pranks  which 
are  remembered  in  after  years.  All  appeared  as  I 
had  left  it.  Indeed  I might  have  supposed  that 
even  I myself  was  not  much  changed,  for  as  I 
walked  up  the  street  every  soul  recognized  me.  One 
tendered  me  his  hand,  asking  me  if  I had  sown  my 
wild  oats  ? A second  said  he  forgave  me  for  having 
once  poisoned  him ; a third  spoke  of  my  having 
lamed  his  horse. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  absent  ? ” they  all  ex- 
claimed. 

Ten  years,  I replied. 

i(  He  was  a chip  of  the  old  block,”  all  uttered  as 
I passed  along  and  saw  the  old  fixtures  gaze  upon 
me  with  an  eye  of  half  pleasure,  half  astonishment. 
I found  my  old  preceptor  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
He  had  been  a rake  in  his  day;  but  Philibert 
marie.  He  was  fond  of  all  sports,  and  excelled  in 
most.  He  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country ; 
no  man  tumbled  so  many  pigeons  over  at  the  fre- 
quent shooting  matches  which  were  held  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  his  geese  were  swans.  He 
was  a man  of  naturally  good  understanding,  but 
vanity  got  the  better  of  it.  He  was  an  optimist  in 
every  thing  which  concerned  himself.  His  dogs,  his 
horses,  his  Avife  (naturally),  were  the  best  in  the 
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country.  He  had  no  children  by  the  latter,  but  he 
had  adopted  a nephew,  who  was  to  inherit  his  pro- 
perty— a youth  of  fine  parts,  and  worthy  of  being 
his  successor. 

When  I first  went  to  him  he  was  already  begin- 
ning to  find  that  his  passions  were  leaving  him,  so 
he  became  outrageously  fanatical,  and  left  his  pas- 
sions. He  was  converted  suddenly  — it  came  upon 
him  like  a flash  of  lightning.  No  man  ever  forced 
his  religious  opinions  upon  others  as  he  now  did. 
Krahwinkle  was  in  an  uproar.  The  people  stood 
still  in  the  market-place  ; the  old  women  sat  down 
upon  their  eggs  and  butter.  What  dire  event  had 
taken  place  ? What  strange  news  to  tell ! “ Angels 

and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! ” The  doctor  is 
turned  methodist  ! Then  that  spirit  of  all  unchari- 
tableness, which  is  ever  awake,  but  which  soars  on 
the  wings  of  eagles  upon  such  occasions  as  the  pre- 
sent ! Then  all  those  sayings  and  backbitings,  that 
raking  up  old  offences,  those  unkind  doubts  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  convert,  or  the  still  more  galling 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  conversion  ! Some, 
more  carnally-minded  than  their  neighbours,  as- 
cribing it  to  female  influence  ; — others,  supposing 
themselves  better  informed,  opposing  lack  of  physical 
power  to  warrant  the  truth  of  such  ideas ; — all  find- 
ing something  uncharitable  to  say  upon  the  occasion, 
and  hardly  one  still  small  voice  to  whisper,  that  it  is 
not  too  late  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ! Some, 
indeed,  did  instance  the  thief  on  the  cross ; but  it  was 
a poor  compliment.  All,  with  one  accord,  united  in 
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the  cry,  that  it  would  not  last  long  — it  was  but  a 
change  of  passion  — a new  game,  which  would  soon 
lose  its  interest,  and  be  exchanged  for  something 
else. 

It  was  disagreeable  for  me  to  hear  such  things ; 
but  time  and  the  persecutions  which  I suffered  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  language,  and  finally  compelled  me  to 
join  in  the  cry. 

How  much  mischief  has  this  unchristian  spirit 
done  to  mankind  ! How  many  have  been  driven  to 
infidelity  by  those  who  would  make  them  believe  too 
much ! How  many  have  been  thus  turned  from  the 
paths  of  soberness  and  truth ! 

I found,  upon  conversing  with  him,  that  his  zeal 
had  much  abated,  and  the  storm  had  subsided  to  a 
calm.  He  looked  forward  to  a happy  futurity, 
having  sincerely  repented  of  such  errors  as  all  are 
prone  to  commit.  Where  honesty,  integrity,  and 
a faithful  discharge  of  those  duties  which  our 
profession  demands,  form  the  basis  of  a character, 
we  are  not  to  look  after  such  foibles  as  are 
perhaps  useful  in  humbling  us  in  our  own  esteem. 
They  are  worldlings  only  who  judge  the  world  so 
harshly. 

Dr.  Johnson  showed  much  compassion  for  the 
foibles  of  human  nature  ; and  I think  Madden  has 
not  done  him  justice  in  his  “ Maladies  of  Genius.” 
He  has  forgotten  this  part  of  his  character;  and 
when  raking  into  his  viscera  to  discover  the  cause 
of  his  spleen  and  vapours,  he  has  quite  overlooked 
his  bowels  of  compassion. 
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Ten  years  of  absence  had  obliterated  from  my 
memory  all  the  persecutions  of  my  youth,  and  ten 
years  had  put  the  schoolmaster  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

I found  him  feeble,  sickly,  and  decay  ed  — a remnant 
of  himself.  Still  self  predominated,  even  in  the  rem- 
nant. It  was  a part  of  the  once  entire  piece.  He 
received  me  affectionately,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
When  I spoke  of  my  present  plans  and  prospects,  he 
listened  with  attention  ; and  when  I had  finished,  he 
replied,  “ I said  so  — the  seed  was  well  sown.”  He 
allowed  me  no  merit,  but  took  all  the  credit  to  him- 
self. It  was  he  who  had  taught  me  every  thing, 
who  put  me  in  the  right  path.  It  was  the  “ bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  and  found  after  many  days.” 
He  then  recapitulated,  as  in  olden  time,  all  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  had  laboured  at  the  com- 
mencement of  life.  How  different  were  the  circum- 
stances between  himself  and  myself  at  the  onset  of 
our  careers ! He  had  no  friends  to  assist  him ; his 
father,  God  help  him  ! (and  he  looked  upwards,  as  if 
to  implore  mercy  for  his  parent,)  had  not  even  given 
him  religious  instruction  ; whereas  I had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  family,  had  been  helped 
every  way,  and  had  slept  on  a bed  of  roses.  He  had 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  what  I now  saw,  — 
and  he  pointed  to  his  field,  and  his  cows,  and  his 
neat  cottage ; and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
he  looked  at  me  affectionately,  and  said  emphatically, 
“ I have  always  a hundred  pounds  to  play  with.” 

Had  he  looked  round,  he  might  have  discovered 
some  look  of  disappointment  in  my  face,  when  after 
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mentioning  the  hundred  pounds,  he  drew  his  empty 
hand  from  his  pocket,  and,  patting  me  upon  the 
shoulder,  exclaimed,  “ Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.” 

You  keep  the  hundred  pounds  though ! thought  I 
to  myself. 

His  better  half  was  as  I remembered  her  some 
fifteen,  and  as  others  could  remember  her  some 
fifty,  years  before.  It  was  one  of  those  faces  which 
has  nothing  to  gain  — nothing  to  lose  — by  age. 
Time  had  wrought  no  change  upon  her.  She  had 
not  lost  a tooth.  She  had  lost  the  use  of  both  eyes, 
but  both  had  been  restored  to  her  “ te  veniente ,” 
Alexander. 

What  was  he  of  Babylon  compared  to  you  ? He 
blinded  mankind,  you  restored  to  sight.  You  were 
more  to  her,  than  all  the  Alexanders  that  ever  lived. 
You  enabled  her  to  discover,  as  in  olden  times,  every 
spot  upon  her  far-famed  mahogany  tables.  How  often 
has  she  been  dunned  for  the  receipt  of  that  famous 
polish ! In  vain  did  she  insist,  that  there  were  but 
three  necessary  ingredients  in  the  art  of  polishing 
mahogany  tables ; and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  she  put  herself  in  the  attitude  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  exclaimed  — “ Rubbing,  rubbing,  rub- 
bing ! ” 

Again  could  she  discover,  thanks  to  thee,  Alex- 
ander, how  the  maid  performed  her  duty  on  these 
tables.  She  could  again  see  to  pluck  up  every  daisy 
from  her  grass  plat,  to  pull  off  every  faded  rose,  to 
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twist  out  any  hair,  which  might  disgrace  her  upper 
lip,  to  write  her  incomparable  letter,  and  to  choose 
the  pen,  which  never  spelt  amiss.  Still  she  was 
growing  old  ; she  sighed  and  asked  me  for  a receipt 
for  tooth-powder.  Her  teeth  were  as  white  as  snow, 
each  firmly  fixed  in  its  socket,  not  a deserter  in  either 
rank  ! 

The  servant  brought  in  the  newspaper.  She  took 
it  from  him,  and  reading  of  the  death  of  some  oc- 
togenarian, she  asked  me,  if  it  were  not  the  medical 
opinion,  that  people  lived  longer  than  in  former 
times.  “ It  appears  to  me,”  she  said,  “ that  with  due 
attention,  we  may  arrive  again  at  the  patriarchal 
ages.  Thanks  to  Alexander,”  she  continued,  “ who 
has  delivered  me  from  the  only  warning  which  I 
have  ever  had.  I am  neither  blind,  deaf,  nor  lame 
now ; ” and  she  proposed  to  take  a walk  with  me  ; and 
laying  down  the  paper,  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  she 
said,  “ Thank  God ! I can  see  as  well  as  ever  I did.” 
She  had  more  than  accomplished  her  70th  year,  and 
still  she  was  most  touchy  upon  the  subject  of  age.  I 
did  not  dare  to  mention  it.  As  we  walked  arm  in 
arm,  I observed  that  she  wheezed  a little  more  than 
I remembered  her  to  have  done  some  ten  years 
previously,  and  particularly  as  we  ascended  the  hills. 
Still  she  made  a bold  march  of  it,  and  cleared  the 
stiles  in  the  fields  in  a manner  worthy  of  Diana 
V ernon. 

There  was  much  pleasure  in  trotting  along  the 
old  paths,  which  we  had  once  trodden  so  frequently 
together.  The  vis  admonitionis  in  locis  was  not 
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small  in  us.  She  squeezed  my  arm  as  a reminiscence 
started  up. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  after  rather  a long  pause,  “ what 
do  you  think  of  Mr. ? ” 

He  is  feeble,  I replied,  but  I see  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a change. 

“ Thank  God ! my  dear,”  she  sighed ; for  I was 
a favourite  with  her.  I had  always  taken  her  part 
in  all  domestic  feuds ; right  or  wrong,  she  had 
always  my  support.  Comfort  must  always  depend 
upon  being  on  good  terms  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

“ Do  you  not  perceive  a great  improvement  in  his 
mind  ? ” 

Decidedly,  I replied.  His  conversation  is  more 
calm,  and  more  rational.  Enthusiasm  has  subsided 
into  religious  meekness,  and  his  ideas  of  a future  state 
are  very  cheering. 

“ Thank  God  ! You  talk  very  rationally  ; you 
see  things  just  as  I do.  I am  glad  to  find  that  your 
residence  in  France  has  not  changed  your  religious 
feelings.” 

O 

By  no  means,  I replied.  Religion  and  patriotism 
are  only  strengthened  by  associating  with  those  who 
are  devoid  of  both.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  see 
him  again  in  his  real  character.  It  was  a fanatical  de- 
lusion,  which  at  one  moment  bordered  upon  insanity. 
You  recollect  the  scene,  which  once  took  place,  when 
he  called  all  his  family  around  him  that  they  might 
witness  how  a Christian  could  die  ? You  recollect 
how  he  took  leave  of  us  all,  and  told  us  that  death 
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was  the  passage  to  a better  state,  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self already  in  Abraham’s  bosom.  At  this  instant, 
you  remember,  a patient  of  high  rank  sent  for  him, 
and  he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  mounted 

his  horse,  and  rode  seven  miles You 

remember 

“ For  God’s  sake,”  she  replied,  interrupting  me, 

do  not  recall  such  painful  recollections.  You  know 
how  I fought  against  such  conduct,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  then.  All  subsided  by  degrees: — he  returned 
by  little  and  little  to  those  very  amusements  which 
he  then  stigmatized  as  impious.  He  even  took  up 
his  gun  again,  and  shot  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
formerly.” 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  second  change?  I 
asked. 

“ God  knows,”  she  said.  “ He  got  tired  of  it,  and 
the  general  enthusiasm,  which  existed  all  around  us  at 
the  time,  died  away  by  degrees.  Discredit  fell  upon 
the  cause  by  the  immoral  conduct  of  some  of  the  in- 
stigators.” 

Thank  God  ! I continued,  that  a man  so  gifted 
should  have  renounced  his  errors,  and  been  found  at 
the  last  worthy  of  his  Maker. 

We  had  now  wound  down  the  hill  which  we  had 
ascended  perpendicularly  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
she  turned  to  me  and  said,  “ Let  us  sit  down  a while, 
for  you  have  led  me  on  too  fast  for  body  and  soul 
together.” 

The  Wrekin  was  in  the  distance,  and  the  sun 
lingering  still  upon  the  hunch,  which  rises  near  the 
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summit.  It  forms  a beautiful  break  to  the  flat 
which  surrounds  it,  and  seems  to  stand  as  the  avant- 
guard  to  the  blue  Welch  mountains  rising  behind  it. 

“ All  friends  round  the  Wrekin.”  We  repeated  at 
the  same  moment  the  Shropshire  toast. 

“ It  is  some  years,’’  she  sighed,  “ since  I climbed 
its  summit,  and  I shall  never  do  so  again ; and  yet  I 
feel  that  I could  still  do  it.  There  is  something  so 
melancholy  in  that  word  last ; I cannot  even  bear  the 
idea  of  having  climbed  that  hill  for  the  last  time,  and 
yet  it  must  be  so.  You  are  still  young,  and  have  all 
the  world  before  you.  Oh ! there  is  something  in 
those  bells,  and  in  the  evening  altogether,  which  makes 
me  feel  unhappy.  You  are  the  cause  of  it;  ” and  she 
squeezed  my  hand. 

How  so? 

“ Is  it  not  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet?  — Oh, 
that  last ! last ! LAST  ! ” — and  we  rose  together,  and 
quickened  our  pace  homewards,  to  make  tea  for  her 
invalid,  as  she  styled  her  husband. 

He  received  us  at  his  Gothic  gate,  and,  extending 
his  hand,  said  exultingly  — “ I have  been  taking  a 
long  walk  too  ; ” and  he  leant  upon  my  arm. 

“ Well,  my  dear  boy,  I am  happy  to  see  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  us  ; but  so  soon  to  part ! And 
oh!  where  are  you  going?  Well,  God  bless  you, 
lad!  I cannot  blame  your  ambition- — Sic  itur  ad 
astraS 

As  we  were  drinking  tea,  which  was  served  in  the 
same  cups  as  I had  remembered  in  my  youth  to  have 
used — as  I observed  with  pleasure  the  same  china  tea- 
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pot,  the  same  little  muffineer,  nay,  as  I was  gazing 
round  the  room,  and  saw  the  stuffed  heron  in  the  old 
corner,  they  both  smiled  and  said — “ You  see  things 
do  not  grow  old  at  the  cottage.'’ 

No  forsooth  ; not  even  the  inhabitants  ! 

u God  bless  me,”  she  exclaimed  of  a sudden,  “ why, 
what  have  you  done  ? ” 

I looked  round  with  surprise,  as  she  ran  towards  the 
bell.  “ Why,  you  careless  lad,  you  have  put  your  hot 
cup  upon  the  mahogany  table  ; see  what  a mark  it  has 
made ! ” 

The  servant  opening  the  door  — “ Send  Betty 
quick  with  her  rubbers,  to  take  out  this  mark,  or  she 
will  have  a hard  day’s  work  to-morrow,  and  Friday  is 
not  rubbing  day.” 

No  wonder,  I thought,  that  nothing  gets  old  with 
such  care. 

The  guard  of  the  Wonder  coach  blew  his  horn,  as  it 
entered  the  town.  Hark  ! I said.  “ What ! To  the 
twanging  horn  ? ” she  replied.  Even  so.  She  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Cowper’s  Task,  and  the  sound 
of  the  horn  put  our  feelings  so  much  in  harmony,  that 
she  even  forgave  me  for  marking  the  table. 

“ You  have  forgotten  nothing,  I see.” 

Nothing,  that  I could  wish  to  remember. 

“ This  coach  is  to  take  you  from  us  to-morrow.  I 
shall  not  like  the  twanging  horn  as  I used  to  do.” 

As  we  were  talking  over  old  times,  her  husband 
pulled  out  his  invaluable  chronometer,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  good  watch  in  Christendom.  — 
4 4 How  does  it  tally  with  London  time  ? ” he  asked 
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me.  “ But,  my  dear,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Will 
you  ring  for  the  servants  to  come  to  prayers.”  I never 
felt  more  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  was  the  last  time 
that  we  were  ever  to  pour  forth  our  orisons,  and  it  was 
an  harmonious  offering. 

The  ee  twanging  horn  ” found  me  prepared  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  my  road  to  London. 
I question  if  I was  even  missed  at  the  breakfast 
table.  These  partings  do  not  much  affect  old  people. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  friends  or  acquaintances, 
as  the  separation  from  inanimate  objects,  which  they 
regret.  They  will  see  with  but  little  emotion  their 
neighbours  and  their  relations  drop  off  one  by  one ; 
but  endeavour  to  drive  them  from  their  habitation 
and  premises,  from  the  land  in  which  they  have  long 
tarried,  and  their  hearts  will  break.  To  the  young, 
this  is  a pleasure ; to  the  old,  it  is  death. 

ITow  often  have  I admired  the  painting,  in  the 
Louvre,  of  Lot  and  his  family  quitting  their  homes. 
How  the  elders  look  back  with  regret  and  sorrow  ; 
with  “ wandering  steps  and  slow,”  do  they  quit ; 
whilst  the  younger  branches  hurry  on,  eager  to  ex- 
plore other  lands.  The  parents  but  pray  to  die  in 
their  own.  How  often  does  this  idea  occur  in  the 
sacred  writings.  We  know  that  all  living  beings 
must  pass  away,  and  we  regret  them  not ; but  an 
old  castle,  an  old  church,  have  something  of  immor- 
tality about  them.  We  identify  ourselves  with  them, 
and  lean  upon  them  as  a support ; we  think  that  we 
may  lie  more  quiet  by  their  sides,  or  that  the  change 
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will  not  be  so  great,  nor  so  terrific,  upon  our  own 
spot  of  earth.  To  have  been  at  the  same  school ; to 
have  lived  in  the  same  town  ; to  have  been  born  in 
the  same  county  ; to  have  frequented  the  same  church, 
create  feelings  which  require  a long  time  to  eradicate. 
So  do  individuals  get  attached  to  inanimate  matter. 
What  pleasure  is  there  in  the  remembrance  of  an  old 
post  which  has  stood  in  the  same  place  for  half  a 
century,’  and  when  every  thing  living  about  it  lias 
changed  and  tergiversated,  still  remains  true  to  its 
calling,  under  whig  or  tory  administration  — still  the 
self-same  whipping  post. 

I must  not  quit  the  scene  of  my  boyhood,  without 
informing  my  reader  of  what  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  church  is  a noble  building,  erected  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  upon  a rising  ground,  by  bloody  papists. 
I wish  that  this  merit  of  having  been  such  good 
architects,  and  of  having,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  observes, 
scattered  their  charities  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
could  be  taken  from  them.  All  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  Gothic,  we  find  to  be  the  work  of  the  papists, 
who  are  lovely  even  in  their  fall. 

What  will  our  edifices  of  public  worship  resemble 
three  centuries  hence  ? Will  they  stand  the  test  of 
time  ? Out  of  all  that  are  now  built,  will  there  be 
one  to  vie  with  a Tintern  or  a Netley  Abbey  ? Pull 
them  down,  pull  them  down,  O posterity,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  decay.  Let  no  invidious  com- 
parisons be  drawn  between  them  and  their  Popish 
forefathers,  who  will  then  be  even  fresher  than  their 
children ; and  oh ! how  much  more  beautiful  with 
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ten  centuries  more  to  boast  of.  Make  use  of  your 
strength  whilst  you  are  young.  Bully  and  persecute 
if  you  feel  yourselves  sufficient  in  yourselves ; but 
remember,  you  will  never  be  strong  in  your  weak- 
ness. The  ivy  which  may  grow  upon  your  square 
heads  will  not  festoon  as  over  a Gothic  arch ; it  will 
not  save  your  brick  and  mortar  from  being  sold  in 
detail.  I question  whether  the  owl  will  inhabit  you. 

I think  she  has  more  taste.  She  will  be  afraid  of 
destruction  herself.  Her  moping  moan  may  be  to- 
lerated in  the  deserted  refectories  of  olden  times, 
weeping  her  lamentations  as  a cracked  com  ent  bell? 
and  recalling  to  mind  the  hour  of  the  good  and 
frugal  repast,  which  assembled  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence  at  the  board. 

Yes,  my  old  church  has  a look  about  her,  wnich 
says,  “I  was  built  before  the  Reformation;”  and 
something  echoes,  <e  II  es,  and  the  Reform  will  un- 
build you.”  Not  if  I am  there  to  wield  a cudgel  in 
your  defence.  You  have  lost  your  chief  pillar,  youi 
strongest  prop.  I looked  for  him  where  I used  to 
find  him.  He  had  passed  away ; his  shadow  was 
gone.  John  Smirkum,  blacksmith,  poet,  politician, 
and  musician,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Oh! 
and  what  an  end  — crushed  by  his  own  weight  (he 
only  weighed  twenty-two  stone) ; suffocated  in  his 
own  bed,  with  a broken  thigh,  and  no  steam  engine 
to  raise  him  up ! His  horse  had  fallen  with  him ; 
what  horse  could  have  done  otherwise?  The  thigh 
bone  snapped  in  two.  It  was  set  secundum  artem ; 
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the  bones  united,  all  went  on  well ; but  there  was 
no  means  of  raising  the  load  — he  was  smothered  in 
a feather  bed.  He  died  the  death  of  an  hydrophobic 
man,  who,  like  himself,  has  every  thing  in  his  favour, 
but  is  condemned  to  be  smothered  like  poor  John 
Smirkum. 

Where  are  your  jokes  and  your  gibes  now  ? Who 
replaces  you  in  the  president’s  chair  at  the  free-and 
easy,  astounding  the  audience  with  your  pronun- 
ciation of  Russian  names,  as  you  read  the  papers  to 
them  during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon?  How  much 
are  you  missed  at  the  court-lee t dinner,  where  you 
were  always  the  first  guest  at  table,  far  enough  from 
the  seat  of  honour  to  avoid  the  honour  of  carving, 
but  still  near  enough  to  get  the  slices  hot  from  the 
joint.  I seem  to  see  you  now,  sitting  at  table, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  hour  of  three,  sitting 
with  your  hands  reposing  in  the  luxuriously  con- 
trived, slanting  waistcoat  pockets.  And  then  at  an 
oyster  feast,  who  will  be  found  to  eat  up  the  decayed 
hermaphrodites  ? Who  can  prick  the  peal  of  bells  — 
the  bobs  and  treble  bobs  ? Who  preside  at  the  heb- 
domadal tripe  shop,  and  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
home  department,  after  eating  as  much  tripe  as 
would  make  a modern-sized  waistcoat  ? There  you 
lie,  buried  in  the  churchyard  — nay,  in  the  very  path 
which  has  often  groaned  with  your  living  weight, 
under  which  you  were  yourself  finally  crushed. 
Hear  you  the  merry  peal  announcing  the  new  year, 
after  having  rang  out  the  old?  How  often  have 
you  performed  your  part  in  that  ceremony  J Where 
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are  your  companions  ? Buried  in  the  same  vault  ? 
JST o,  not  the  same  ; one  vault  could  never  contain 
more  than  yourself.  Louis  XVIII.  was  a shrimp 
to  you,  and  hardly  could  they  stuff  his  body  into  the 
vault  at  St.  Denis. 

Shades  of  Beddoes,  can  I pass  you  over  ? Have  I 
not  reason  to  glory  in  the  place  which  gave  you 
birth?  Have  we  not  walked  in  the  same  street, 
drank  from  the  same  well,  bathed  in  the  same  mill- 
pond, fished  in  the  same  stream,  worked  in  the  same 
laboratory,  turned  the  handle  of  the  same  electrifying 
machine,  and  then,  both  ungrateful  for  such  benefits, 
left  the  fortune  which  was  provided  us,  if,  unlike 
rolling  stones,  wTe  could  have  consented  to  haie 
toddled  on  as  peaceful,  quiet,  regular  mill  stones? 
Was  it  not  here  that  you  first  studied  the  sexual 
system  of  plants  ? Are  not  the  names  of  Darw  in, 
Becldoes,  Young,  enough  to  justify  me  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  my  town  has  its  wonders  to  be  proud 
of  ? How  far  is  it  from  the  sound  of  that  clock,  by 
the  dial  of  which  Sir  John  Falstaff*  fought  a whole 
bloody  hour  ? Adieu,  my  scenes  of  youth,  never  to 
revisit  you ! May  you  not  discard  him  from  your 
memory,  who  is  grateful  enough  to  you  to  confess 
that  he  is  desirous  to  be  worthy  of  you  ! 

I remained  but  a few  days  in  London ; and  upon 
my  return  to  Paris,  I found  the  family  already 
making  preparations  for  the  journey  to  the  north. 

With  respect  to  the  political  events  which  oc- 
curred during  my  residence  in  Paris,  they  should 
hardly  find  place  in  any  diary ; but  who  can  live  in 
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the  present  time,  and  not  be  a iiolitician  ? Sir  Robert 
Walpole  always  introduced  certain  topics  of  conver- 
sation at  his  table,  because  they  were  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  all  his  guests.  Who  does  not  believe 
that  he  understands  politics  ? Who  does  not  discuss 
them  at  least,  as  if  he  did  ? 

In  passing  in  review  the  different  political  events 
which  marked  this  period,  and  referring  to  the  ex- 
pression of  general  feeling  elicited  at  their  occurrence, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  idea,  that 
all  that  was  passing,  manifested  the  gestation  of  that 
important  change  which  was  ere  long  to  have  a being. 

It  was  a few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  Duke  d’Angouleme  for  the  army  which  was 
about  to  invade  Spain,  that  I arrived  in  Paris. 
What  would  the  commotion  have  been,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon?  All  Paris 
would  have  sallied  out  to  have  given  him  their  vale- 
dictory bravo ; nay,  they  would  have  done  as  much 
for  one  of  his  favourite  generals.  The  Duke  de- 
parted in  solemn  silence,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  perceiving  the  general  feeling  which  existed, 
and  which  was  unfavourable  to  his  expedition.  The 
opinion  of  old  Baptiste  was  that  of  eight  twelfths  of 
the  city  ; viz.  that  the  war  was  waged  against  the 
liberties  of  France,  and  that  it  was  to  gain  the  army 
to  the  Bourbons  that  it  was  alone  attempted. 

It  seemed  that  the  evil  spirit  of  Napoleon  had 
again  visited  France;  for  all  attributed  the  decline 
of  his  empire  to  the  first  Spanish  war.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  even  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
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that  they  applied  to  him  the  words  of  the  old  man  to 
Scapin,  who  had  informed  him  that  his  son  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  : S(  Mais  pourquoi  est-il  alle 
dans  cette  maudite  galere and  this  became  so  general 
that  the  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  played  at  that 
period. 

The  bulletins  which  arrived  of  the  army,  and  of 
the  Duke’s  crossing  the  Bedissoa,  were  hawked  about 
the  streets  with  stentorian  voices,  but  they  found  no 
purchasers  ; or  did  a solitary  individual  take  one  from 
the  hands  of  the  crier,  he  read  it,  and  threw  it  down 
again.  It  was  evident,  that  the  whole  was  a pro- 
ceeding, in  the  success  of  which  the  people  took  no 
interest  j nay,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  rivetting 
of  their  own  chains. 

The  war  could  not  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  Cham- 
bers were  dissolved,  as  soon  as  this  was  ascertained. 
The  immense  majority  which  the  ministers  held  in 
the  new  chambers,  the  rejection  of  almost  the  whole 
liberal  opposition  of  the  former  chamber  and  of  the 
royalists,  or  contra  opposition,  as  they  were  then 
styled,  alarmed  the  people  more  and  more ; and  al- 
though order  was  perfectly  maintained,  and  France 
was  declared  to  be  more  tranquil  than  she  had  ever 
been,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  an  under-current 
of  deadly  feeling  to  the  existing  authorities. 

The  war  was  soon  concluded,  and  the  vainqueur 
pacificateur  returned  in  triumph.  A temporary  arch 
was  erected  over  the  unfinished  arch  of  triumph, 
which  was  commenced  by  Napoleon.  The  guards 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side  the  Champs  Elysees, 
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from  the  arch  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Duke  rode 
at  a foot’s  pace  at  the  head  of  his  stall.  I followed 
him  the  whole  way,  nor  did  I hear  one  sing’le  shout 
or  expression  of  pleasure  from  the  people,  welcoming 

the  return  of  their  Prince. 

The  increasing  feebleness  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
his  aversion  to  business,  left  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  Villele,  who  contrived  to  fall  into  that 
error,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  good  government. 
He  adopted  a system  of  compromise  to  each  party  ; 
for  the  Chambers  were  now  divided  into  three  sets : 
the  Ultra,  the  Ministerialists,  and  the  Liberals.  The 
last,  it  is  true,  had  by  the  late  elections  been  almost 
annihilated ; but  among  the  ministerial  members, 
many  would  have  gone  over  to  the  small  few,  had 
the  government  yielded  to  the  ultras ; and  yet  it  was 
not  possible  to  entirely  crush  the  ultra  party,  under 
existing  circumstances  : for  the  opinions  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  were  well  known ; and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  old  king’s  reign,  these  had 
much  weight  in  the  council.  It  was  evident  that 
Villele  feared  his  dismissal  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
should  he  too  grossly  offend  this  party.  Should  he 
on  the  contrary,  allow  the  party  to  triumph,  then  he 
feared,  what  was  still  worse,  a general  revolution. 
It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to  gain  this  party  by 
concession,  and  finally  to  amalgamate  himself  with 
it ; but  he  was  too  precipitous  in  his  plans ; and  the 
Jesuits,  tired  of  waiting,  hurried  him  on  to  his  own 
destruction.  The  liberals  were  silenced  in  the  Cham- 
bers, but  the  royalists,  led  on  by  M.  de  la  Bour- 
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donnaye,  thundered  against  him,  and  made  him 
tremble  in  his  seat.  They  had  observed  his  wavering, 
and  had  determined  to  crush  him.  He  resorted  now 
to  the  last  means  that  could  insure  his  downfall  — he 
re-established  the  censorship  of  the  press.  It  was 
during  the  last  days  of  the  agony  of  Louis  XVIII. 

I was  walking  upon  the  splendid  terrace  of  St. 
Germain,  where  we  were  passing  the  summer,  and 
was  met  by  an  old  F renchman  and  a red-hot  royalist, 
who  stopped  and  asked  me  if  I had  read  the  Journal 
cles  Debats  ? I replied  in  the  negative.  “ Cela  ne 
vous  fatiguera  pas,  mon  cher , allez  le  lire ; ” and  I 
stepped  into  the  adjoining  coffee  house,  where  I found 
a whole  society  in  hot  dispute,  holding  up  the  very 
paper  which  I sought.  Three  sides  of  blank  explained 
to  me  the  meaning  of  the  old  royalist. 

St.  Germain  is  a foyer  of  royalists ; it  is  inhabited 
by  the  remnants  of  ruined  fortunes.  Old  cocked- 
hats,  and  tied  queues,  still  stalk  about  the  town,  and 
Xapoleon  used  to  say  that  only  the  air  was  good  at 
St.  Germain  en  Laye. 

This  censorship,  therefore,  imposed  upon  the  jour- 
nals because  the  country  was  in  danger,  and  so  de- 
clared by  a minister  who  but  a short  time  before 
spoke  from  the  tribune,  “ que  la  France  Ja  jamais 
etc  si  tranquillef  enraged  the  royalists  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  fury  ; for  against  them  alone  was  it  directed. 
“La  famille  Bourbonne  Ja  pas  besoin  de  celaf  they 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  as  they  took  up  and  si- 
multaneously threw  down  the  blank  paper,  and  the 
cafe  was  soon  deserted.  The  death  of  the  old  king 
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occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  Talleyrand,  exclaiming 
(i  Le  Roi  est  mort , vive  le  Hoi ” ushered  in  Ins  new 
master. 

No  monarch  ascended  the  throne  under  more  in- 
auspicious omens  ; none  ever  so  soon  dispelled,  by 
his  first  acts  of  concession  to  popular  feelings,  the 
evil  prestiges  which  were  formed  of  him.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  reign  of  priestcraft  would  be  tri- 
umphant, and  that  the  sins  of  the  revolution  would 
still  be  expiated  in  the  conduct  of  a king,  whose 
fervid  piety  was  hailed  as  a guarantee  for  the  re- 
establishment of  what  was  still  looked  upon  by  most 
as  a degraded  church. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  an  enemy  to  the  clergy ; he 
was  himself  a free  thinker,  and  no  persuasion  of  his 
courtiers  could  prevail  upon  him  to  take  the  last 
sacrament,  till,  sunk  into  a state  of  lethargy,  the  cere- 
monies were  performed  over  him,  unconscious  at  the 
time  of  what  was  going  forward.  His  remains  were 
transported  with  great  pomp  to  St.  Denis,  where  they 
still  lie  on  the  threshold  of  the  vault,  awaiting  another 
royal  death  for  their  removal  into  the  inner  sepulchre. 
The  cortege  was  splendid  ; the  troops  of  the  line  and 
national  guards  lined  the  streets  through  which  the 
body  passed;  but  no  priests  accompanied  it  to  its 
last  home,  excepting  three  or  four  officiating  chap- 
lains. Nothing  seemed  to  please  the  people  more 
than  this  circumstance.  “ II  ny  a pas  de  pretres,  vous 
voyez ,”  was  the  general  exclamation.  “ II  netait  pas 
bigot  que  celui  la”  Had  not  he  suffered  from  cor- 
poreal infirmities,  few  men  were  more  calculated  to 
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please  the  French  than  that  monarch ; but  he  could 
not  show  himself  in  public ; lie  could  not  take  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  nor  ride  up  the  ranks,  nor  flatter 
that  vanity  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  avenue  to 
their  gratitude. 

Charles  X.  was  believed  to  be  the  essence  of  bigotry. 
A libertine  in  early  life,  he  was  said  to  be  atoning 
for  his  sins ; and  indeed  the  public  exhibitions  of 
his  faith,  his  mingling  in  all  the  religious  processions, 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  his  cantations, 
gave  some  weight  to  the  assertion.  It  was  curious 
to  catch  the  eye  of  an  old  soldier,  standing  under 
arms,  and  allowing  the  Host  to  pass  through  the 
ranks  unmolested;  did  a foreigner  watch  him,  he 
would  give  such  a look  as  plainly  said  — “ Things  are 
changed  since  we  were  imperial  guards.”  Still,  upon 
his  accession,  the  king  seemed  to  win  the  hearts  of  all 
his  people.  The  first  act  was  the  abolition  of  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  the  journals  appeared  again 
without  any  blank  between  their  lines.  Then  were 
published  immediately  all  those  articles,  which  had 
been  expunged  by  the  censors,  and  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  they  had  ever  been  condemned. 
There  was  too  much  private  pique  discoverable  in 
this  censorship ; for  the  most  moderate  of  the  jour- 
nals, and  one  devoted  to  the  reigning  family,  and  to 
royalty  in  general,  “ Le  Journal  des  Debats,”  was 
rendered  all  but  a blank  sheet.  This  paper  was  then 
under  the  influence  of  a man  who  has  been  much 
reviled  for  his  tergiversations ; but  whose  conduct  on 
the  whole  will  bear  more  rigid  scrutiny  than  most 
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are  disposed  to  give  it.  This  man  was  Chateaubriand. 
As  far  removed  from  ultraism  as  from  democracy,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  a party,  who  wished  to  see 
France  become  a constitutional  country.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  because  he 
saw  very  plainly  that  there  could  be  no  stability  in 
them,  and  that  the  Jesuits  or  the  people  would  ere 
long  rule  the  kingdom.  The  first  attempt  he  made 
in  favour  of  his  late  master,  whom  he  never  deserted, 
not  even  in  his  misfortunes,  was  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Le  Roi  est  mort , vive  le  Roi .”  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  censorship  was  removed. 

A second  popular  act  of  the  king  was  the  re-esta- 
blishing of  the  schools  of  law  at  Grenoble,  which 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  some  riots  of  the 
students  ; and  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  witness 
more  enthusiasm  in  a people  towards  a monarch,  than 
was  manifested  towards  Charles  X.  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  reign.  His  entry  into  Paris,  from 
the  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  he 
could  desire,  and  he  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  Vive  le 
Roi  as  he  passed  through  the  lines  of  national  guards 
who  were  drawn  up  from  the  arch  of  triumph  to  the 
palace  gates. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  the  enthusiasm 
evinced  towards  him  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  cold, 
still,  and  repulsive  feelings  manifested  towards  his  son, 
who  not  long  before  had  paced  the  same  ground,  upon 
his  return  from  Spain.  “ Vest  un  roi  chevalier ,” 
was  the  general  exclamation  ; and  as  he  was  like  his 
name-sake  of  England,  always  famed  for  good  sayings, 
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so  many  things  were  treasured  up,  that  he  said  upon 
this  occasion. 

This  popularity  lasted  but  for  a short  time.  Still 
he  was  well  received  by  the  troops,  when  he  reviewed 
them  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  ; and  as  this  was  only  a 
feAV  days  after  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  so  the  general  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
This  ay  as  his  last  appearance  in  public  which  could 
have  caused  him  any  pleasure  ; for  from  this  time 
his  popularity  began  to  decline.  He  fell  into  the 
juste  milieu , and  the  juste  milieu  ruined  him. 

The  ministry  of  V illele  had  become  odious  to  all 
parties,  in  spite  of  his  majorities  in  the  Chambers ; it 
Avas  too  evident  that  the  country  Avas  against  him, 
and  yet,  at  this  moment,  it  Avas  almost  impossible  to 
accuse  him  of  one  oppressive  act.  The  country  Avas 
tranquil  and  flourishing  beyond  all  precedent,  and 

his  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  P and  C 

Avas  composed  of  enlightened  and  honourable  men. 

The  great  unpopularity  of  Villele’s  ministry  arose 
from  his  reducing  the  interest  of  money,  and  paying 
off  the  emigrants.  Xo  party  Avas  satisfied,  and  it  Avas 
impossible,  in  a constitutional  government,  that  any 
minister  could  stand,  AAThen  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
Avas  so  much  against  him.  He  had  only  the  king 
for  him.  The  Peers  and  Commons  united  against 
him. 

The  daily  press,  iioav  free  from  censorship,  was  soon 
assailed  by  the  goverment  in  form  of  prosecution,  and 
the  courts  would  seldom  condemn  the  editors.  \ illele 
Avas  himself  soon  compelled  to  change  his  tactics;  and 
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finding  that  his  endeavours  to  put  down  the  Jesuits 
were  more  likely  to  result  in  his  own  overthrow, 
he  began  to  use  them  as  an  arm  of  preservation. 
By  law  they  had  been  expelled  from  France.  This 
law  was  repealed,  and  no  constitutional  government 
could  tolerate  its  existence  any  longer.  The  men 
were  not  so  much  the  object  of  hatred,  as  the  spirit 
of  reli  gious  intolerance  which  daily  manifested  itself. 

The  king,  finding  little  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  gave  himself  up  to  the  care  of  the 
priests,  performed  mass  in  his  own  person,  and 
walked  in  all  the  processions.  The  levees  and  soirees 
at  the  Tuilleries  were  crowded  with  bishops  and 
archbishops,  and  many  of  the  discarded  performers 
in  these  religious  ceremonies  were  restored  with  full 
honours.  The  court  itself  complained  loudly  against 
the  system  ; but  with  Charles,  as  with  his  predecessor, 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  a priest  was  the  image  of  God 
upon  earth,  and  to  him  alone  did  he  listen. 

The  spirit  of  insurrection  became  daily  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  circumstances  occurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  professional  and  other  studies,  which 
marked  its  progress.  Having  been  requested  by  a 
colleague,  a Frenchman,  to  assist  him  in  a desperate 
case,  I accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  a poor 
woman,  who  had  left  the  fields  in  which  she  was 
working,  to  be  confined.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
was  such,  that  three  or  four  small  children  were 
crying  over  a pot  boiling  on  the  hearth,  in  which 
potatoes  were  cooking.  The  famished  children  could 
not  wait  with  patience  for  their  meal.  The  nature 
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of  the  poor  woman’s  case  was  very  afflicting ; and  after 
haying  rendered  her  all  possible  medical  assistance, 
my  colleague  begged  me  to  sign  a paper,  which  was 
merely  a statement  of  her  case,  and  a recommendation 
for  relief  to  one  of  the  charitable  societies,  which 
hold  daily  sittings  in  each  district  of  the  town.  We 
signed  the  paper  conjointly,  and  sent  it  to  the  office. 
Upon  our  next  visit,  we  found  that,  instead  of  relief 
being  sent  her,  a message  was  forwarded,  saying  that 
in  future  no  application  for  relief  could  be  received, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  con- 
fession, or  a verbal  message  from  the  priest  of  the 
parish  that  relief  might  be  given.  I could  not  enter 
into  all  the  particulars  of  the  case;  but  my  colleague 
swore  at  the  sacres  Jesuites , who  now  meddled  with 
every  thing  ; and  it  finished  by  our  raising  a sum  of 
money  for  her  among  our  medical  friends,  and  the 
woman  would  not  re-apply  to  the  society.  “ Nous 
avons  fiombe  les  Jesuites ,”  said  my  colleague,  as  I 
save  him  the  sum  which  I had  collected. 

Tracts  and  religious  pamphlets,  all  stamped  with 
the  cross,  were  daily  distributed  gratuitously  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  parcels  containing  similar  publi- 
cations were  sent  sealed  to  many  houses,  and  even  to 
strangers. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  the  daily  increase  in  the 
number  of  clerical  figures,  who  in  the  form  of  stu- 
dents and  missionaries  swarmed  in  the  streets.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive,  also,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  found  grouped  and  conversing  together,  that 
their  kingdom  was  in  anticipation.  Many  trifles,  such 
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as  are  hardly  worth  detailing,  showed,  nevertheless, 
the  arrogance  and  intolerance  of  their  creed. 

Philippe,  a respectable  actor,  died  suddenly ; he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  even  before 
medical  assistance  could  be  given  him.  The  clergy 
would  not  allow  his  body  to  be  taken  into  the  church, 
nor  mass  said  over  him.  This  circumstance  produced 
much  commotion,  and  excited  general  discontent. 

Confession  became  daily  the  sine  qua  non  of  ad- 
mission into  any  of  the  public  offices ; and  in  many 
cases  marriages  were  prevented  from  being  celebrated, 
from  one  of  the  parties  refusing  to  obtain  a certificate 
of  confession. 

I had  attended  some  lectures  on  mathematics,  de- 
livered by  a private  teacher,  who  had  a small  class 
twice  a week ; and  going  one  evening  as  usual,  found 
that  his  class  room  was  shut.  The  following  day  he 
informed  me,  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  the  police ; 
and  in  future  no  teacher  could  give  lectures  even  to 
a private  class  without  this  same  certificate.  He  was 
an  engineer  guard,  which  will  allow  the  reader  to 
calculate  upon  the  number  of  oaths  he  swore  upon  the 
occasion. 

I pass  over  many  more  occurrences,  nor  have  I 
perhaps  detailed  these  in  precisely  the  order  in  which 
they  happened ; but  I speak  merely  of  that  unquiet 
feeling,  which,  low  and  tremulous  when  I settled  in 
Paris,  rose  by  degrees  to  a more  audible  sound,  and 
was  eventually  to  extinguish  itself  in  the  peal  of  revo- 
lutionary finale. 

The  press  had  still  been  kept  unmolested,  with  the 
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exceptions  of  the  prosecutions  which  were  issued  against 
it.  The  blow  was  now  to  be  struck  which  would 
make  it  triumphant,  or  silence  it  for  ever,  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  monarch.  The  Chambers  were 
opened  with  a speech,  in  which  the  law  was  proposed 
to  be  introduced,  prescribing  the  pains  and  penalties 
upon  conviction  of  libel,  and  many  regulations  as  to 
printing  in  general.  This  produced  its  effect  in  the 
Parisian  circles,  and  every  means  were  employed  to 
make  the  law  appear  as  heinous  as  possible.  It  was 
to  be  brought  forward  by  a man  most  odious  to 
the  party  who  were  now  certainly  the  strongest  in 
F ranee. 

M.  de  P was  a red-hot  royalist,  who  as  a young 

man  had  distinguished  himself  in  Bordeaux  by  his 
desperate  conduct  in  support  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  had  often  defended  his  opinions  by  his  sword. 
His  situation  as  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the  super- 
intendence over  the  press  and  public  instruction, 
which  were  combined  with  it,  did  not  tally  well  with 
the  open  defiance  of  all  morality  in  his  private  life, 
and  even  of  many  of  the  opinions  which  he  avowed  in 
public.  He  was  hateful  to  the  liberal  party  ; nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  his  superior  talents  and  powers  of 
elocution,  which  were  very  considerable,  contributed 
much  to  the  evil  feeling  which  the  Chamber  entertained 
against  him ; for  he  was  almost  the  only  exception  to 
the  monopolizing  extemporaneous  talent  of  the  left 
side  of  the  House.  His  bill  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a primogeniture  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Peers, 
who,  at  this  period  of  the  restoration,  were  become  the 
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only  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  reception  a bill  framed  by  this 
individual  would  meet  with  from  the  public.  AVhat 
added  obloquy  to  the  odium  was  the  title  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  “La  loi  d' amour.”  As  it  was 
originally  framed,  it  was  found,  even  by  its  partisans, 
to  be  impracticable  in  its  application.  It  was  eien 
in  a certain  sense  retrospective,  and  applicable  to  the 
republication  of  old  books.  In  its  minor  details  it 
went  so  far  as  to  prevent  even  common  circulars  of 
invitation  to  dinner  being  printed  without  permission. 
This  was  taken  hold  of  by  the  mavchancls  de  comestibles , 
and  Madam  Chevet  of  the  Palais  Royal  tied  black 
crape  to  her  pates  de  foie. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  from  the  most 
furious  as  well  as  from  the  most  lenient  of  the  oppo- 
sition, the  bill,  variously  amended  by  the  commissioners, 
some  of  the  amendments  being  more  jesuitical  than 
the  bill  itself,  passed  into  a law,  “ de  par  fait  amour ” 

as  the  Parisians  styled  it. 

Such  was  its  fate  in  the  lower  house  : it  was  all 
triumphant ; but  another  reception  awaited  it  in  a 
Chamber  over  which  had  been  inscribed  by  the  people 
Spes,  Honor , Gloria.  Such  changes  were  made  in  it 
by  this  Chamber,  and  such  amendments,  as  not  only 
rendered  the  bill  of  no  effect,  but  in  reality  made 
the  press  more  free  than  it  was  previous  to  its  intro- 
duction. 

No  alternative  remained  to  the  minister,  and  he 
withdrew  his  bill.  This  produced  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion in  Paris,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  beyond  all 
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bounds.  Groups  were  assembled  at  all  comers  of 
the  streets,  with  flags  and  banners  with  Vive  le  Roi 
inscribed  upon  them,  and  there  was  no  other  cry  than 
this,  mingled  occasionally  with  “ a has  le  ministre  ! ” 
The  next  operation  of  the  defeated  minister  was  a 
species  of  coup  d’etat,  which  gave  his  ministry  its 
coup  de  grace. 

The  annual  review  of  the  National  Guards  was  to 
take  place  a few  days  after  the  rejection,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  withdrawal,  of  the  loi  d’ amour  bill. 
Many  conjectures  were  afloat  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  N ational  Guards  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  sup- 
posed, that,  as  the  king  passed  through  their  ranks, 
they  would  present  petitions,  demanding  a change 
of  ministry. 

The  day  arrived ; and  as  the  king  left  the  Tuil- 
leries  with  his  staff,  he  was  greeted  by  a multitude 
of  people  who  followed  him,  and  lined  his  path, 
shouting  “ Vive  le  Roi  ” with  stentorian  lungs.  It 
was  too  evident,  however,  that  the  loyalty  was  not 
very  sincere.  Arrived  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  he 
met  with  the  same  reception,  and  the  day,  which  was 
supremely  fine,  passed  oft’  without  a regret  to  those, 
at  least,  who,  like  myself,  could  see  things  only  from  a 
certain  distance,  and  eii  masse.  I he  evening  royalist 
journals  expressed  their  feelings  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  most  Jesuitical  of  the  journals,  the  Gazette  de 
France , observed,  ((  que  ce  jour  a dejoue  de  mauvaises 
esperances’  'Ihe  king  returned  to  his  palace,  de- 
lighted with  his  reception.  The  ministers  dined  with 
Madame  A 
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What  was  the  surprise,  then,  on  the  following 
morning,  to  find  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Moniteur 
contain  these  words,  u La  Garde  Nationale  de  Pans 
est  licenciee People  ran  out  into  the  streets,  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  houses-  The  guards, 
some  of  them  in  their  uniforms,  were  strolling  about 
with  their  muskets  in  their  hands  ; and  many  of  them 
with  whom  I myself  spoke,  had  no  idea  of  the  cause 
of  their  disgrace.  In  the  Pue  St.  Penis  there  were 
marks  of  angry  feelings  on  their  part.  Their  regi- 
mental jackets  were  hung  up  in  the  stieet,  and 
ticketed  “ a vendreL  The  muskets  were  ticketed 
« pas  d prendre At  length  the  explanation  ot  this 
act  was  given  by  the  minister  in  the  Chambers.  It 
seems  that  one  company  had  presented  petitions  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets,  as  the  king  passed  bj 
them.  Upon  one  man  crying  out  repeatedly,  “ d has 
le  minis  tre”  the  king  ordered  him  out  of  the  ranks, 
(( c omme  un  seditieux:  ” instead  of  obeying  the  command 
he  cried  out  “ has,”  and  his  companions  came  forward 
and  crossed  their  bayonets  over  him  to  prevent  any  of 
the  staff  interfering.  It  appeared  also  that  the  Dauphine 
had  been  insulted  as  she  passed  along  in  her  carriage  ; 
but  the  fact  really  was,  that  the  dismission  of  the 
National  Guards  was  one  of  those  measures  which 
had  long  been  concerted,  and  which  only  required 
opportunity  to  effect ; and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  measure,  considered  impartially,  was  justifiable 
under  such  circumstances.  A soldier  upon  duty  is 
not  a free  man;  he  must  obey.  To  present  petitions 
against  the  ministry,  and  to  uttei  seditious  cries. 
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when  his  monarch  is  himself  his  general,  is  an  act 
of  insurrection.  The  measure  was  opportune  for  the 

minister,  but  the  king  and  the  Due  de resisted 

it  with  all  their  might.  In  vain  did  the  latter  insist 
upon  the  injustice  of  disbanding  a whole  army  for  the 
fault  of  one  company  ; but  the  minister  was  deaf  to 
any  entreaty.  The  king,  completely  deceived  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  act,  signed  it  in  the  night. 

o o 

“ En  efes-vous  contente , Madame  ? ” exclaimed 

P , rubbing  his  hands,  when  he  saw  Madame 

A > the  following  day.  In  fact,  she  was  instru- 

mental to  the  transaction. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  minister  Yillele 
which  I witnessed  in  Paris.  It  was  evident,  in 
spite  of  all  appearance  of  calm,  for  the  people  took 
no  umbrage  at  this  act  beyond  the  momentary  ex- 
pression of  their  anger,  that  things  could  not  last 
long. 

Yillele  had  declared,  upon  coming  into  the  mi- 
nistry, “ qu’il  mettrait  la  charte  sous  les  pieds  du  Roi .” 
This  expression  was  recalled  into  being,  and  the  dis- 
mission of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  looked 
upon  as  the  charte  revoquee . It  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  continued  his  ministry,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  ill-will  which  the  dis- 
banded Messieurs  Pigeons  bore  him  ; but  there  were 
deeper  interests  at  stake,  and  a more  powerful  in- 
terest operating  against  him. 

Upon  a review  of  the  transactions  which  passed 
in  the  political  world  during  my  stay  in  Paris,  and 
I do  not  carry  them  further  at  present,  I must  con- 
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elude  in  the  terms  which  a lady,  a stranger  to  the 
country,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  — guarantee  sufficient  for  her  loyalty,  has 
since  written  to  me  : — 

“ Les  uns  faisoient  tout  au  monde  pour  perdre,  les 
autres  faisoient  tout  au  monde  pour  gagner 
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TRIES. NATIONAL  CUSTOMS.  FRANKFORT.  DETTINGEN.  SPLEEN 
EXTRACTED  FROM  SOLDIER  ON  FIELD  OF  BATTLE.  SLOW  POSTING 
IN  BAVARIA.  GERMAN  BEDS  OF  DOWN.  AUSTRIAN  FRONTIER. 
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THEATRE  GERMAN  DANCING. 

“ You  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  the  calash,'' 
said  the  Prince,  as  he  embraced  his  son,  and,  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,  continued,  “ I shall  join  you  at 
Frankfort.  Go  slowly  down  the  hills,  and  let  your 
carriage  lead  the  van.  An  revoir,  Docteur”  - — and 
the  four  postilions  smacked  their  whips  in  concert,  as 
they  passed  slowly  down  the  alley  of  the  Hotel 
de . 

In  quitting  Paris,  I had  to  separate  myself  from 
all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  me ; but  as  it  was  but 
for  a few  months,  the  pangs  of  parting  were  not  very 
severe.  W e rolled  along  the  Boulevards,  and  passed 
out  of  the  Barriere  de  Pantin,  and  I was  myself  lost 
in  reverie,  till  the  stopping  of  the  carriages  roused 
me,  and  informed  me  that  we  were  already  at  the 
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Forest  of  Bondy.  Was  it  possible  for  me  not  to 
reflect  a little  upon  past  events,  and  meditate  upon 
the  future,  upon  a slight  consideration  of  what  had 
turned  up  in  my  chapter  of  accidents  during  the  last 
seven  years  ? Could  I help  reflecting  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  upon  the  folly  of  pretending  to  chalk 
out  a career,  or  commanding  circumstances  ? Could 
I help  reflecting  that  seven  years  ago  I was  fanning 
my  imagination  with  the  leaves  of  the  banyan  tree, 
preparing  to  set  out  for  India,  and  now  I was  shud- 
dering at  the  idea  of  a frozen  nose  and  blue  fingers, 
starting  almost  for  the  pole  ? These  are  ideas  which 
intrude  themselves  at  present ; whether  they  occurred 
to  me  at  that  time  I hardly  recollect. 

It  was  a fine  summer’s  evening,  late,  perhaps,  for 
summer,  for 

“ Corn  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack,” 

and  the  leaves  began  to  wear  a yellow  tinge ; it 
was  a fine  evening,  however,  and  we  slept  at  Meaux, 
having  decided,  ere  we  set  out,  to  take  things  coolly, 
and,  tortoise-like,  to  proceed  slowly  but  steadily  in 
our  course.  The  carriages  and  servants  were  good 
of  their  kind  ; there  was  no  lack  of  means  ; and  when, 
after  supper,  the  fumes  of  philosophical  reasoning 
were  dissipated  by  more  material  and  solid  ingredients, 
I began  really  to  imagine  that  there  were  worse  situ- 
ations than  the  one  in  which  I found  myself.  All 
Germany  before  me,  and  Poland  the  resting-place,  I 
was  satisfied,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  a tra- 
velling physician. 
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We  quitted  Meaux  about  eight,  and  rolled  quietly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  without  any  thing  to 
distract  our  attention,  till  we  reached  Chateau  Thiery, 
the  birth-place  of  La  Fontaine.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  town,  an  ominous  circumstance  occurred,  which 
might  have  influenced  all  our  operations.  I was  first 
made  sensible  of  it  by  the  yell  of  my  Polish  servant, 
who,  seated  upon  the  box,  and  seeing  a poor  hare  run 
across  the  road,  began  to  roar  out,  in  a hideous  man- 
ner, ((  mauvais , mauvais,  ours , loup , bon,  lievre  mau- 
vais ! ” He  assured  me,  that  nothing  was  so  unlucky 
in  travelling,  as  to  see  a hare  run  across  the  road  ; to 
meet  with  a wolf  or  a bear  did  not  signify,  but  some 
accident  would  happen  to  us  before  night-fall.  I 
laughed  at  his  superstition,  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
crossed  himself,  repeating,  in  his  unintelligible  lingo, 
toujours  mauvais 

The  man  was  right ; the  spring  of  the  calash 
snapped,  as  we  entered  Dormant ; and  as  we  again 
quitted  the  town,  the  pole  broke  into  two  pieces. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  which  pleased  him  or  dis- 
pleased him  the  most,  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy, 
or  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  accident ; he  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  e<  moi  raison , moi  raison , lievre 
canaille .” 

I have  heard  of  a fine  champaign  country,  but 
surely,  by  this  is  never  meant  the  country  in  Cham- 
pagne. If  a vast  plain,  without  a tree  big  enough 
for  a walking-stick,  is  worthy  of  this  appellation,  I 
can  understand  what  it  means.  It  was  a relief,  alter 
a whole  day’s  travelling  through  such  a country,  to 
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see  the  spires  of  Chalons  rise  from  the  ground,  like 
two  hop-poles.  The  cathedral  which  they  ornament, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  a fine  Gothic  building ; the 
town  is  something  in  the  Venetian  style,  being  built 
upon  a cluster  of  little  islands,  and  has  to  boast  of 
thirteen  entire  bridges,  and  of  as  many  dilapidated 
churches. 

The  prettiest  church  which  I have  seen  in  France 
is  situated  upon  the  road-side,  a league  out  of 
Chalons  ; the  principal  spire  consists  of  a variety  of 
little  arches,  supported  so  slightly  upon  each  other, 
that  a breath  of  wind  might  seem  to  blow  them  away. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  modelled  the  spire  of  Saint  Dunstan’s  in  the 
East,  must  certainly  have  taken  her  pattern  from  the 
spire  of  l’Epine ; the  similarity  is  at  all  events  very 
striking.  As  there  is  neither  symmetry  nor  harmony 
in  France,  so  here  the  whole  is  disfigured  by  a tele- 
graph mounted  on  the  sister  spire.  A telegraph  to 
announce  the  drawing  of  the  Strasburg  lottery  dis- 
figures the  temple  otherwise  worthy  of  Him  to  whom 
it  has  been  erected  ! 

If  Champagne  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  it  sufficiently  gratifies  another 
sense ; and  my  servant  particularly  recommended  me 
to  lay  in  a stock  of  wine,  which  was  here  only  half 
as  dear  as  in  Paris,  and  which  I should  find  cooling 
and  refreshing  on  the  road.  I would  not  profit  by  his 
suggestion  ; but  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  land- 
lord, the  following  morning,  when  we  left  the  town, 
and  the  subsequent  bursting  of  a bottle  stowed  in 
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the  pocket  of  my  calash,  proved  to  me  that  he  had 
followed  his  own  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

W e slept  at  V erdun,  and  a better  place  for  a prison 
could  not  well  be  devised.  It  is  difficult  to  get  out 
of  it,  but  there  is  little  temptation  to  do  so,  as  far  as 
regards  the  surrounding  country ; all  is  waste  and 
desolate  to  behold ; not  a tree  or  a hedge.  One 
might  rejoice  to  feel  within  prison  walls,  when  so 
little  tempts  one  to  go  out  of  them.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  many  English  families  have  made 
themselves  citizens  of  Verdun  — when  the  cage  was 
opened,  the  bird  would  not  fly  away.  The  inhabitants 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  hospitable.  Bread 
and  wine  are  very  cheap. 

From  Verdun  to  Metz  the  country  improves 
gradually.  This  city  lies  in  a valley  filled  with 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  Moselle  wine.  Those 
who  have  not  travelled  out  of  England,  can  only 
understand  what  fortified  towns  are  by  description, 
and,  if  they  have  never  seen  them,  can  ill  appreciate 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  uncle  Toby,  when  discoursing 
on  the  bastion  and  glacis.  All  that  a fortified  town 
has  to  boast  of,  is  to  be  seen  in  great  perfection  at 
Metz.  Moat,  draw-bridge,  portcullis,  and  rampart  in 
treble  order,  and  a garrison  of  10,000  men ; sounding 
of  trumpets,  beating  of  drums,  large  guns,  small  guns, 
powder  magazines,  arsenals,  “ all  that  makes  ambition 
virtue.” 

The  cathedral  is  a superb  Gothic  building,  and  its 
beautiful  architecture  is  only  disfigured  by  a portico 
of  a different  order,  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  as  a token 
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of  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  prayers  were 
supposed  to  have  been  efficacious  in  rescuing  him 
from  the  grave  during  a severe  illness  which  he  suf- 
fered in  that  town.  That  Louis  XV.  should  have 
lived  a year  or  two  longer,  could  never  have  been  of 
much  consequence,  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Metz, 
but  that  he  should  have  spoiled  the  work  of  centuries 
past,  and  of  centuries  to  come,  was  not  worth  his 
living  to  accomplish. 

They  have  a vile  practice  in  this  and  other  countries, 
of  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  abutments  of  the 
body  of  the  churches,  with  shops  and  stalls,  and  one 
whole  side  of  this  sweet  building;  is  thus  disfigured. 
The  interior  is  in  high  preservation,  and  the  windows 
beautifully  coloured. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a line  of  demarcation  between 
two  countries  that  have  no  natural  boundaries,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  France  and  Germany,  on  this 
side  of  the  Rhine  ; the  country  is  neither  F rench  nor 
German.  The  language,  the  looks,  and  even  the 
manners  of  the  people,  all  bespeak  a blending  of  cha- 
racter, that  has  nothing  purely  original.  You  feel 
and  see  that  you  are  entering  another  country,  and 
yet  the  gradation  of  difference  is  so  trifling  that 
you  are  puzzled  to  find  out  in  what  it  directly  consists- 
You  are  placed  in  a kind  of  purgatory,  and  anxiously 
await  the  moment  that  shall  transport  you  into  regions 
which  have  a more  defined  character.  If  you  occa- 
sionally  meet  a peasant  with  a large  slouch  hat,  or 
an  Israelite  in  his  Jewish  gabardine,  you  imagine 
yourself  no  longer  in  F ranee ; but  when  the  postilion 
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at  the  end  of  the  stage  tells  you,  in  very  polite  French, 
that  he  has  driven  you  very  well,  you  find  that  you 
are  not  in  Germany. 

It  was  not  till  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Saint 
Avoid,  very  prettily  situated,  and  surrounded  by 
hills  and  forests,  that  we  could  be  made  fully  sensible 
that  we  were  quitting  la  grande  Nation.  The  style 
of  architecture  of  its  church  differs  entirely  from 
any  thing  we  had  seen  in  France;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inscription  only  half  effaced,  over  its  portal, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  proceeded  to 
the  very  frontiers.  “ Le  peuple  Francais  reconnait 
V existence  Fun  Eire  supreme , et  V immortalite  de  Vame. 
Such  is  the  noble  declaration  of  the  French  people. 
With  this  exception  we  might  have  imagined  our- 
selves emerged  from  the  territories  of  this  enlightened 
nation.  Many  little  differences  were  here  visible. 
The  peasant  smoked  his  pipe  over  a mug  of  beer  ; 
salted  cucumbers  and  sauer  kraut  were  served  for 
dinner;  and  the  ostler,  demanding  a pittance  for 
putting-to  the  horses,  observed  that  it  was  the  last 
town  in  France,  and  that  “ cela  commence  id.” 

It  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  my  wishes 
to  have  embarked  at  Mainz,  and  have  navigated  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne ; to  have  seen  the  embryo 
of  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  ever  meditated  by  ar- 
chitectural imagination ; to  have  seen  fifty  churches, 
and  whatever  else  the  town  may  be  proud  of ; but 
this  was  not  in  our  march  route;  and,  following 
orders,  we  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  over  a bridge 
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of  boats.  Here,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Main,  it 
rolls  proudly  and  rapidly  along,  as  if  conscious  of  its 
superiority  oyer  other  European  streams,  and  proud 
of  the  hosts  of  battles  which  once  made  it  blush.  It 
was  but  a hasty  glimpse  which  we  could  enjoy  of  its 
bubbling  waters,  and  yet  the  momentary  view  was 
long  enough  for  the  mind  to  conjure  up  a thousand 
associations,  a history  of  our  world ; for  Europe  is  a 
world  to  us. 

We  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
lodged  in  the  Zeil,  famous  for  the  number  of  its  mag- 
nificent hotels.  They  are  like  so  many  palaces ; and 
the  internal  arrangement  and  cleanliness  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  Pulteney  in  Piccadilly,  nor  the  Claren- 
don in  Bond  Street.  There  is  the  difference,  however, 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  charges,  and  on  the  right  side 
too,  which  gives  them  a decided  advantage,  and 
ensures  them  plenty  of  guests  to  partake  of  their  ex- 
cellent cheer.  I could,  at  this  period,  read  German 
tolerably  well,  having  devoted  some  time  to  it  in 
Paris  ; but  speaking  it  was  out  of  the  question ; yet 
I did  contrive  to  say  to  the  waiter,  “ geben  sie  uns  ein 
recht  gut  mittags-essen ,”  and,  what  is  more,  he  under- 
stood me  too,  and  fulfilled  the  orders  given  to  him. 
Such  a dinner  I shall  never  forget ; it  was  a perfect  era 
in  my  existence  ; it  was  a triumph  of  two  of  the  senses 
over  the  other  three  ; who  can  forget  such  a circum- 
stance ? We  may  forget  the  style  of  architecture  of 
a convent,  which  we  have  seen  externally,  for  this 
implies  the  use  of  one  sense  only  ; we  may  forget  when 
we  first  heard  the  waltz  in  Der  Freyschiitz,  for  this 
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implies  the  sense  of  hearing  only;  we  may  lorget 
what  we  have  felt  with  our  fingers,  for  this  requires 
the  aid  of  another  sense  to  make  it  complete ; but  to 
forget  the  taste  and  smell  of  twenty  dishes,  exquisitely 
cooked  and  served  up,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
palate,  beginning  to  be  oblivious  of  the  last,  is  re- 
galed by  the  taste  of  its  superior  flavoured  successor 
— to  forget  this,  I say,  would  imply  a want  of  general 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  no  man  can  accuse  me  of. 

I forget  many  things  which  occurred  in  our  route 
from  Paris  to  Cracow,  and  perhaps  they  are  not 
worth  remembering ; but  the  dinner  at  the  W eiden- 
hof  I shall  never  forget. 

Till  I had  fairly  crossed  the  Rhine,  I would  not 
believe  myself  out  of  France,  of  which  this  river  is 
unquestionably  the  natural  boundary,  and  might  have 
been  the  political  one,  too,  had  not  the  aggressive 
spirit  swept  away  all  natural  limits  in  its  soaring 
flight.  The  impression  was  very  different,  however, 
in  quitting  France  bounded  by  a river,  and  France 
shut  out  by  a chain  of  mountains.  There  was  not 
that  striking  contrast  between  two  people,  which  I 
found  some  years  before,  upon  another  limit  of  the 
empire,  when  I saw  the  swarthy  Spaniard,  with 
mantle  on  liis  shoulder  and  staff  in  his  hand,  leading 
liis  string  of  mules,  as  he  puffed  away  the  fumes  of 
his  ciarar.  Between  him  and  the  Frenchman  there 

c> 

was  a most  marked  and  striking  contrast.  Between 
the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  and  Metz,  there  was  the 
difference  of  language  only.  Some  slight  shades  of 
difference  were  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  orders ; the 
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blouse  and  bonnet  de  coton  were  exchanged  for  a 
garb  of  different  trim ; and  there  was  something 
more  sedate,  if  not  more  sullen,  in  the  physiognomies 
of  the  men  themselves.  We  found  a great  dif- 
ference in  the  expedition  of  travelling;  a slower 
race  is  not  to  be  found ; and  although  you  do  call  the 
postilion  Schwager , which,  being  interpreted,  sig- 
nifies brother-in-law,  still  he  does  not  quicken  his 
pace. 

I had  time  enough,  therefore,  to  reflect  upon  the 
advantages  of  having  quitted  France,  as  we  wound 
slowly  up  the  hills.  And  what  were  these  advan- 
tages ? I had  resided  in  Paris  for  five  successive 
years,  in  great  prosperity  — - in  health,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  faculty.  I had  neither  been  an- 
noyed by  the  politics,  nor  by  the  religion  of  the 
state.  I had  been  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I 
had  been  successful  in  my  profession ; prosperous  in 
the  extreme.  Can  a man  own  all  this,  and  speak  ill 
of  a country  in  which  he  has  experienced  all  such 
favours?  No!  I will  not.  I will  say,  with  all  her 
faults,  I love  her  still.  6(Ce  iiUest  pas  ma  jjatrie,  mais 
cest  mon  pays.”  Such  were  my  feelings  on  quitting 
it. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  had  long  been  a contested 
point ; I speak  of  the  organ  called  the  spleen  — 
what  cooks  call  the  melt,  and  make  gravy  of ; not 
the  spleen  of  which  so  many  English  die  every  year. 
Some  contended  that  it  was  of  no  use  at  all,  because 
they  could  not  find  any  use  for  it ; and,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  good  logic.  Others  contended,  that 
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of  all  organs  it  was  the  most  important  to  life,  be- 
cause precisely  its  use  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
mechanical  physiologists  said  it  was  put  on  the  left 
side,  as  a counterpoise  to  the  liver,  which  was  on  the 
right  side.  V arious  were  the  opinions  founded  upon 
the  subject ; when  an  accident  happened,  which  put 
all  these  opinions  to  nought,  but  did  not  quite  clear 
up  the  mystery. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  a soldier  having  been 
found  alive  upon  the  field,  with  this  viscus  protruding, 
it  was  removed  by  a sabre,  and  the  man  lived  and 
recovered,  and  could  never  die  of  the  spleen,  though 
he  may  have  perished  from  vapours  ! How  many 
spleenless  dogs  were  to  be  found,  after  this  circum- 
stance became  generally  known  ! Every  physiologist 
who  had  a dog  immediately  cut  out  his  spleen,  and 
those  who  performed  the  operation  carefully  had  their 
endeavours  crowned  with  success. 

I lived  two  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a dog 
whose  spleen  had  been  extirpated.  He  seemed  very 
happy,  and  much  like  other  dogs.  He  used  regularly 
to  howl  every  day,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
bells  were  chiming  for  morning  service,  so  much  did 
he  dislike  their  sound.  Now  this,  in  another  dog, 
would  have  been  called  spleen,  but  not  so  in  him  ! 

We  passed  by  the  famous  field  of  Dettingen,  and 
entering  Bavaria  arrived  at  Aschaffenburg  to  dinner. 
We  were  again  in  a Catholic  country,  as  readily 
perceived  by  the  crucifixes  on  the  road-side.  After 
having:  recognised  Vimmortalite  cle  Vame,  we  met  with 

o o 

no  external  mark  or  sign  indicative  of  any  peculiar 
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faith,  (for  churches  are  the  resort  of  all  believers,)  till 
we  got  to  Bavaria.  In  France,  the  churches,  though 
a little  brushed  up,  bear  all  the  marks  of  revolutionary 
devastation  about  them.  In  the  little  part  of  Ger- 
many through  which  we  had  hitherto  passed,  we  were 
not  particularly  struck  by  any  edifice  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  the  form  of  a church  or  cathedral ; but 
now,  on  the  eve  of  a great  fete , we  found  all  the 
churches  full  of  images,  bedecked  with  flowers  and 
laurels,  and  the  child , as  he  passed  down  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  church  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  saw  all  in 
such  apple-pie  order,  observed  very  significantly,  il 
par  ait  que  la  revolution  rt  a pas  passe  par  ici 

After  dinner  we  proceeded  on  our  route,  but  post- 
ing in  Bavaria  is  very  bad.  You  cannot  make  the 
postilions  drive  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
per  hour,  pay  what  you  will.  This,  together  with  a 
hilly  road,  caused  us  soon  to  be  benighted  in  the 
middle  of  a wood.  A heavy  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  making  darkness  just  visible,  as  each  flash 
illuminated  the  tops  of  the  trees,  afforded  us  a little 
of  the  romantic,  for  which  Germany  is  so  celebrated. 
The  romantic  is  more  dignified  than  entertaining, 
after  all.  We  had  no  lamps  to  our  carriage,  for  we 
hoped  to  arrive  at  the  post-house  before  night-fall,  and 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  postilions  could  not  see  to 
guide  their  horses,  so  they  dismounted  and  led  them 
at  a foot’s-pace  for  a considerable  way.  We  at  length 
met  a coach  coming  from  Prague,  with  its  lights 
burning,  and  we  borrowed  a lantern,  which  allowed 
us  to  perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  at  a somewhat 
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better  pace.  A few  banditti  would  make  the  romance 
more  complete,  but  we  had  enough  for  our  evening’s 
amusement. 

We  halted  for  the  night,  and  put  up  with  bad  ac- 
commodations and  German  beds  ; to  be  smothered 
between  beds  of  down,  in  the  month  of  August,  is  no 
joke.  It  seems  as  if  the  geese  would  be  revenged 
upon  strangers,  for  the  tortures  the  natives  put  them 
to  ; it  would  break  Mr.  Martin’s  heart,  to  see  hun- 
dreds stalk  about  quite  bare  from  the  head  downwards, 
not  a feather  left  upon  the  breast  or  abdomen.  Un- 
happy birds  ! to  suffer  martyrdom  in  every  country 
upon  earth ; at  Toulouse  and  at  Strasbourg  are  you 
kept  by  the  fire-side,  your  eyes  put  out,  and  your 
feet  nailed  to  the  board  on  which  you  stand,  to  swell 
out  your  livers.  Here  in  Bavaria,  you  are  plucked 
bare,  to  be  converted  into  beds  of  down.  He  who  is 
compelled  to  sleep  in  a bed  of  your  feathers  in  sum- 
mer, will  be  in  much  the  same  situation  as  Coleman’s 
single  gentleman.  He  will  require  no  sudorifics,  and 
he  will  have  so  much  to  compassionate  in  himself,  that 
he  will  be  unmindful  of  your  sufferings. 

These  are  the  only  beds  to  be  procured  in  the 
smaller  towns  — two  large  pillows,  upon  one  of  which 
you  lie,  and  are  covered  by  the  other,  and  they  mould 
themselves  to  your  form.  If  you  stir,  off  tumbles 
your  upper  bed  ; for  the  nether  one  is  kept  down  by 
the  incumbent  weight,  and  then  you  must  rise,  get 
up  and  take  up  your  bed,  and  place  it  upon  you ; all 
which,  to  a fidgetty  person  and  a restless  sleeper, 
prove  most  uncomfortable;  besides  which,  he  risks 
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catching  cold,,  from  checking  the  perspiration  which 
the  warm  covering  has  necessarily  produced. 

We  proceeded  on  our  route  the  following  day,  and 
arrived  at  Wurtzburg  to  dinner.  We  passed  through 
a magnificent  country  in  this  day’s  journey.  Bavaria 
abounds  in  palaces,  and  Wurtzburg  is  a royal  residence. 
The  palace  is  modern,  and  in  excellent  taste ; and  as 
we  wound  down  the  hill  which  commands  the  town, 
we  were  saluted  by  a salvo  of  artillery  from  the 
castle.  It  happened  to  be  the  fete  of  Saint  Louis, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  king ; but  the  salute  from  the 
castle,  and  the  parading  of  the  troops  in  the  town, 

were  the  only  symptoms  of  rejoicing  which  we 
noticed. 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey  after  dinner,  and 
slept  at  some  village,  of  which  I forget  the  name ; 
but  in  the  night  we  were  aroused  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince,  with  two  more  equipages,  so  that  the 
following  day  we  had  somewhat  of  royal  magnificence 
about  us.  Four  carriages  and  fifteen  horses,  all 
belonging  to  one  individual,  seemed  to  astonish  the 
natives,  who  lined  the  streets,  and  huzzaed  us,  as  we 
started.  We  did  not  halt  at  Bamberg  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  change  horses,  but  proceeded  to 
Bareuth,  where  we  slept.  The  following  day  we 
weie  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and, 
leaving  Bavaria,  saw  the  spread  eagle  of  Austria  at 
the  gates  of  Egra,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  we  were  in  Austria. 
Hitherto  the  bare  sight  of  our  passports  had  been 
deemed  senficient  to  procure  us  a ready  transit 
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through  all  the  towns : now  we  experienced  an 
inquisitorial  system  of  police  at  every  stage.  The 
custom-house  officer  asked  me  fifty  questions  perfectly 
unconnected  with  any  part  of  his  duties,  hut  to  all  of 
which  I had  my  answers  ready ; and  I know  not 
whether  he  was  more  tired  with  my  replies  than  I 
was  with  his  interrogatories. 

Egra  has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  is 
renowned  in  history  for  the  assassination  of  Wallen- 
stein. The  house  in  which  this  foul  deed  took  place 
has  been  so  modernized  as  to  lose  much  of  the  in- 
terest attached  to  it ; but  the  window  still  exists,  from 
whence  he  called  the  guard,  when  he  heard  the  noise 
of  arms  near  his  chamber  ; his  sword  is  shown,  like 
that  of  Bruce  at  Stirling,  and  it  humbles  us  to  think 
that  we  live  in  degenerate  days,  so  unwieldy  does  it 
appear  for  our  modern  strength. 

Schiller  gives  an  animated  account  of  his  last 
moments  : — “ Wallenstein  rejected  the  advice  given 
him  by  his  friends  of  conciliating  the  emperor ; and 
retiring  to  Egra,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  with 
his  astrologer,  Seni,  consulting  him  as  to  the  dangers 
which  awaited  him.  ‘ The  danger  is  not  yet  passed,' 
said  the  astrologer,  in  a prophetic  tone.  Seni  had 
withdrawn,  and  Wallenstein  was  in  bed,  when  !)e- 
vereux,  an  Irishman,  and  the  chief  of  the  con- 
spirators, arrived  at  the  house  with  six  armed  men, 
and  was  allowed  to  enter  unmolested  by  the  watch- 
man, as  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  have  free  access 
to  the  general  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  A page,  who 
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met  him  upon  the  staircase,  and  would  have  given  the 
alarm,  was  run  through  the  body  by  a pike.  In  the 
ante-room  the  murderers  met  a servant,  who  came  out 
of  the  Duke’s  chamber,  and  had  taken  the  key  out 
of  the  door  : laying  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the 
terrified  slave  signified  that  they  should  make  no 
noise,  because  the  Duke  was  asleep.  4 Friends,’  cries 
Devereux,  f it  is  now  time  to  give  the  alarm,’  and  so 
saying  he  ran  towards  the  bolted  door,  and  battered 
it  open  with  a kick  of  his  foot.  Wallenstein,  awaked 
by  the  discharge  of  a gun  out  of  doors,  had  gone  to- 
wards the  window  to  call  the  guard.  In  the  mean 
time,  Devereux  and  his  companions  had  entered  his 
room.  Wallenstein  was  leaning  upon  a table  near 
the  window,  just  in  the  state  he  had  left  his  bed. 
v Art  thou  the  wretch,’  cried  Devereux,  ‘ who  would 
lead  the  emperor’s  subjects  to  the  enemy,  and  rob  his 
majesty  of  his  crown?  Now  you  must  die.’  He 
waited  a moment  in  expectation  of  an  answer,  but 
surprise  and  despair  had  shut  Wallenstein’s  mouth, 
and,  throwing  his  arms  wide  open,  he  received  the 
deadly  dagger  full  in  his  breast,  and  fell  weltering  in 
his  blood,  without  uttering  a groan.  So  fell  Wal- 
lenstein,” says  Schiller,  “ not  because  he  was  a rebel, 
but  he  was  a rebel  because  he  fell.” 

There  is  a modern  antique,  a living  curiosity  at 
Egra,  to  whom  every  stranger  pays  court  when  he 
visits  the  town  ; for,  curious  in  himself,  he  possesses 
curiosities  of  all  times  and  ages.  A gentleman  and 
a scholar,  a man  of  genius  and  a poet,  a naturalist, 
chemist,  and  antiquary,  possessing  great  urbanity  of 
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manners,  and  a most  prepossessing  exterior ; were  he 
not  indeed  the  common  hangman,  we  might  add, 

“ Integer  vita  scelerisque  purus .”  Such  is  the  person 
to  whom  I with  many  others  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced.  This  miserable  office  is  doubt- 
less not  of  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  it  is  an  inheritance,  and  there  is  no  cutting 
off  the  entail.  He  showed  me  his  collection  of  mi- 
nerals, which  were  very  nicely  arranged,  and  labelled 
in  German  and  Latin.  He  showed  me  also  his  col- 
lection of  hostile  weapons,  and  his  famous  collection 
of  medals.  He  has  disposed  of  the  latter  to  Prince 
Metternich,  for  an  annuity  of  about  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling,  but  the  Prince  has  made  him  a very  hard 
bargain.  He  has  specimens  of  the  wonders  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature;  his  house  is  in  fact  a 
museum.  “ Alligators  stuffed,  and  other  skins  of 
ill-shaped  fishes,”  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
There  are  some  portraits,  also,  and  one  of  Wallen- 
stein, supposed  to  be  painted  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
The  sword  of  his  rival,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  hangs  by 
its  side.  Nothing  can  be  more  courteous  than  the 
manners  of  the  antiquary  of  Egra ; verily,  at  that 
awful  moment  it  would  be  no  trifling  consolation  to 
be  hanged  by  such  a man. 

I now  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
making  an  elbow  in  our  route,  in  order  to  visit  the 
springs  of  Francis  Brunnen,  which  lie  a little  out  of 
the  direct  road,  and  where  there  is  a considerable 
establishment.  These  mineral  waters  contain  some 
reputation  for  their  tonic  powers ; and  invalids,  who 
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have  been  weakened  by  the  aperient  qualities  of  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  finish  their  season  here,  and  restore 
their  strength.  As  the  waters  are  brisk  and  cool 
to  the  stomach,  it  is  customary,  particularly  with 
the  Poles  and  Russians,  to  add  a little  champagne 
to  them,  which  takes  off  the  chill,  and  makes  them 
more  agreeable.  Report  says,  that  a son  of  Escu- 
lapius  did  all  in  his  power  to  resist  this  innova- 
tion ; but  as  scientific  reasoning  availed  nothing, 
being  an  amiable  man,  he  finally  went  along  with 
the  stream  itself,  which  carried  him  further  than  he 
desired : not  satisfied  with  champagne  and  carbonic 
acid,  he  took  to  drink  stronger  liquors,  became  insane, 
and  died  in  a madhouse. 

We  halted  but  a few  hours  at  Francis  Brunnen, 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey ; for  we  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  that  the  annual  visitors  had  taken 
wing.  A few  stragglers  still  remained,  but  these 
were  the  old  and  the  infirm,  who,  having  as  yet  ex- 
perienced but  little  benefit  from  the  effects  of  the 
waters,  still  hovered  about,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that 
one  more  goblet  full,  or  one  more  bath,  would  do 
wonders  for  them.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
wounded  stragglers  of  an  army,  which,  victorious  in 
pursuit,  had  left  them  in  the  rear ; or  of 

“ The  wounded  bird  which  hath  but  one 
Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon,” 

wiien  the  rest  of  the  covey  has  escaped  whole.  So 
were  these  few  still  waiting  in  hopes  of  relief  and 
of  the  healing  of  their  wounds,  when  they  might 
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again  rejoin  the  main  body,  and  enter  the  city  in 
triumph. 

We  were  greeted  upon  our  arrival  in  Carlsbad 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets  ; yes,  and  it  was  for  us 
that  they  blew.  Perched  upon  an  eminence  com- 
manding the  road  which  winds  through  a valley, 
stands  a trumpeter  ; and  when  he  perceives  a 
carriage  with  four  horses  in  the  distance,  he  gives  a 
blast  with  his  horn,  which  announces  to  the  pub- 
licans, the  shopkeepers,  and  the  doctors,  that  there 
is  another  customer  arrived.  This  is  an  ancient 
usance.  What  is  not  ancient  in  Austria  ? When  this 
horn  blows,  there  is  joy  in  Carlsbad. 

We  arrived  about  four  o’clock,  and  drove  to  the 
Potheri  Schild  ; but  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  procure  any  dinner ; it  was 
almost  supper  time  with  the  regular  and  staid  vi- 
sitors at  Carlsbad,  who  rise  at  six,  dine  at  one,  and 
go  to  bed  at  nine  in  the  evening.  We  procured 
something  to  eat,  however,  and  then  sallied  out  to 
see  the  Sprudel  boiling  up  from  the  ground,  and 
enveloping  the  valley  in  a cloud  of  white  steamy 
smoke.  We  strolled  along  some  of  the  walks  ; and 
though  it  was  quite  early  when  we  returned  to  our 
inn,  still  it  appeared  to  us  that  all  the  town  was 
asleep,  and  that  we  were  the  midnight  wanderers 
even  before  dusk.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a most 
marked  difference  between  Carlsbad  and  all  the 
watering  places  I had  hitherto  visited. 

The  faculty  is  generally  accused  of  sending  pa- 
tients to  watering  places  when  they  can  no  longer 
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be  treated  successfully  at  home ; when  they  want 
such  changes  of  society,  and  such  changes  of  scene, 
as  locomotion  can  alone  procure  them ; and  their  cure 
is  attributed  to  the  change  of  habits,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  play,  or  of  the  usual  amusements  which 
such  places  afford  ; so  that  springs  and  spas  have  in 
general  more  the  appearance  of  the  resort  of  the 
dissipated,  than  of  the  sick. 

Now  the  moment  you  enter  Carlsbad,  you  are 
struck  with  the  valetudinary  stamp  of  the  place 
itself.  Its  situation,  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
close  it  in  on  every  side,  does  not  afford  a bad  idea 
of  Dante’s  three  stages  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  pa- 
radise. As  long  as  you  remain  in  the  valley  below, 
you  see  nothing  but  the  spray  of  the  Sprudel,  and 
hear  its  bubbling  noise ; but  all  around  and  above 
you  are  gradations  to  a better  state  ; for  the  hand 
of  man,  having  overcome  all  natural  obstacles,  has 
made  every  point  not  merely  accessible,  but  most 
commodiously  so  too.  The  highest  pinnacles  are 
reached  by  tortuous  and  gradually  sloping  walks, 
which  are  intersected  by  horizontal  paths  running 
round  the  rocks,  and  at  short  distances  are  commo- 
dious places  of  shelter  from  the  constant  little 
summer  clouds  which  break  upon  the  heights.  Here 
early  in  the  morning,  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  you 
meet  the  valetudinarian  with  stick  in  hand,  and  um- 
brella under  arm,  measuring  his  strength  by  the  height 
to  which  he  mounts  the  hills,  and  congratulating 
himself  each  day  upon  an  additional  twenty  paces. 
To  cheer  him  on  his  way,  the  Muses  have  not  been 
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idle ; for  hardly  a stone  is  to  be  seen  which  does  not 
bear  some  poetical  effusion  in  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  breathing  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  for 
the  good  received  from  the  springs.  If  he  be  seriously 
disposed,  and  have  faith  in  wooden  images,  there  are 
crucifixes  in  abundance,  at  whose  feet  he  may  lay 
down  his  spiritual  burdens.  All  is  kept  in  most 
perfect  order ; hardly  a weed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
paths ; soft  music  resounds  through  the  groves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  flock  here  in  great 
numbers  ; and  it  is  penance  to  their  souls,  but  a balm 
for  their  bodies;  for  it  is  the  only  watering  place 
with  which  I am  acquainted  where  no  public 
gambling  table  is  permitted.  The  Emperor  has  always 
resisted  the  introduction  of  a rouge  -and-noir  table, 
although  most  liberal  offers  have  been  made  to  the 
government ; and  this  firmness  on  his  part  gives  to 
Carlsbad  a degree  of  respectability  which  few  other 
watering  places  enjoy.  Gamblers  and  blacklegs  are 
not  encountered  in  the  walks  of  Carlsbad,  unless 
their  livers  are  diseased,  or  unless  they  have  ob- 
structions requiring  the  use  of  the  waters,  which 
flow  free  for  all. 

There  is  a sort  of  conversational  freemasonry  to 
be  found  in  all  these  resorts,  which  exists  no  where 
else.  The  water  gods  seem  to  inspire  a degree  of 
freedom  which  the  more  dry  deities  do  not  permit 
or  encourage.  You  have  little  scruple  in  addressing 
a person  with  whom  you  are  totally  unacquainted, 
when  you  have  met  him  three  successive  times  in  the 
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pump  room,  or  encountered  him  as  often  in  the  lonely 
path.  You  are  upon  the  most  friendly  footing  with 
him  at  Carlsbad,  and  you  see  him  again  at  Vienna 
and  y ou  know  him  not.  These  are  matters  perfectly 
well  understood. 

I was  strolling  along  one  of  these  walks,  “ nescio 
quid  meditans  nugarum ,”  when  I came  suddenly  upon 
a temple  with  an  inscription  eulogising  the  paternal 
government  of  Austria,  under  whose  protection  an 
English  nobleman  had  passed  many  happy  years  of 
his  life.  Lord  Findlater  lived  fifteen  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlsbad,  and  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  embellishing  the  grounds. 
There  may  have  been  causes,  perhaps,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  acting  as  generously  at  home. 
A British  nobleman  spending  his  fortune  in  beau- 
tifying a foreign  land  must  appear  a suspicious 
character. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  springs  is 
buried  in  obscurity.  There  is  a popular  tradition  to 
this  effect.  An  Emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  IV., 
was  hunting  the  stag  in  the  neighbourhood,  when 
one  of  the  dogs  in  pursuit  Tell  over  a precipice  into 
one  of  the  hot  springs ; the  howling  of  the  animal 
from  the  scalding  of  the  water  induced  the  hunts- 
man to  go  to  his  assistance,  and  then  was  discovered 
the  boiling  spring  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Sprudel.  The  Emperor  afterwards  used  these  waters 
to  cure  his  leg,  and  ordered  a town  to  be  built, 
which  was  called  after  his  name  Carlsbad — Charles’s 
bath.  The  rock  from  which  the  dog  was  precipi- 
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tat  eel  is  called  Hirschensprung,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  favourite  walks. 

So  speaks  tradition  only ; blit  the  story  tallies 
well  with  the  scenery  of  the  place.  All  this  inform- 
ation I procured  from  some  officers,  who  found  me 
reading  the  inscription  on  Lord  Findlater’s  temple, 
and,  inspired  by  the  conversational  freemasonry, 
addressed  me  without  any  ceremony.  One  of  them 
held  a volume  in  his  hand,  which,  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  I was  an  Englishman,  he  opened, 
and  pointed  to  the  title-page.  I smiled  upon  seeing 
Scott’s  “ Napoleon”  already  translated  into  German, 
and  at  Carlsbad. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  this  work  ? ” he  asked. 

I prefer  “ Ivanhoe,”  I replied. 

fC  They  are  both  romances,”  he  continued. 

We  entered  more  generally  into  conversation; 
and  as  I was  then  pretty  well  versed  in  Schiller’s 
works,  I asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  some  resemblance  between  Wallenstein  and 
Napoleon. 

“ Nein,  nein ,”  he  answered,  as  if  piqued  by  the 
question,  (( ein  tapferer  mann  als  Napoleon ; ” and  I 
pushed  the  subject  no  further,  but  soon  took  leave 
of  the  party,  who  mounted  the  hill,  as  I descended 
to  a coffee-house  at  its  foot,  where  I found  in  the 
great  saloon  an  English  lady  reading  “ Humphrey 
Clinker.” 

After  having  visited  the  different  sources  from 
whence  the  springs  flow,  taken  their  temperature 
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myself  with  a thermometer,  drank  the  waters,  and 
seen  them  analysed,  I began  to  think,  with  my  old 
friend  who  advised  me  to  write  a book  upon  the 
mineral  waters  of  Germany,  that  it  was  as  easy  to 
do  so  before,  as  it  would  be  after  having  seen  and 
done  all  in  propria  persona.  What  had  I to  say  of 
them,  that  has  not  been  better  said  by  Klaproth, 
Berzelius,  and  Mr.  Todd  Thomson  ? They  have  all 
analysed  the  waters,  and  have  found  the  three  great 
sources  to  be  composed  of  precisely  the  same  in- 
gredients, but  differing  in  temperature  from  165  to 
145  decrees  of  heat.  This  will  do  for  the  dash  of 
science  which  the  old  gentleman  told  me  to  give  my 
book. 

I should  perhaps  have  said  that  Berzelius  was 
wrong  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  that  Klaproth  had  fallen  into  error  as  to 
the  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  that  Mr. 
Thomson  was  incorrect  in  his  analysis  also ; for 
dwelling  upon  the  trifling  inaccuracies  of  colleagues 
and  predecessors,  forms  a principal  item  in  the  recipe 
of  book-making. 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  analysing  the 
water  myself,  I may  with  safety  mention  its  taste, 
for  I drank  a goblet  full  of  it.  It  has  a very  un- 
pleasant, bitter,  alkaline  taste,  and  just  the  reverse  of 
Tam  O’Shantcr’s  ale,  for  it  gets  worse  and  worse  as 
you  drink  it.  It  is  in  fact  sipped  in  half-pint  goblets, 
and  boiling  from  the  spring  ; ten  minutes  is  the  time 
prescribed  for  consuming  the  whole  of  the  goblet  full; 
and  as  during  this  time  much  vapour  has  escaped,  so 
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the  latter  sippings  taste  more  of  the  salts.  Although 
there  are  several  sources  from  which  the  waters  may 
be  drunk,  still,  as  in  all  sublunary  things,  so  here  is 
the  god  of  fashion  lording  it  over  the  water  gods,  and 
all  flock  to  the  Sprudel. 

The  water  drinkers  assemble  only  in  the  morning 
in  the  long  gallery,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  patients  from  the  vicissitudes  of  atmo- 
spherical temperature.  In  the  centre  of  the  gallery 
rises,  with  hissing  noise  and  with  quick  succeeding 
jets,  the  boiling  spring.  It  falls  into  a basin  formed 
by  its  own  incrustations ; the  jets,  however,  which 
frequently  overleap  the  margin,  are  lost  in  the  Teple, 
where,  condensed  by  the  colder  air,  they  form  a con- 
tinual cloud  of  smoke.  The  servants  of  the  inns 
make  use  of  this  natural  hot  water  to  scald  their 
poultry,  and  even  their  pigs. 

The  water  is  brought  here  by  means  of  pipes,  but 
the  spring  itself  has  formed  a natural  basin  of  very 
large  size,  which  is  called  the  caldron  of  the  Sprudel, 
and  over  this  three  layers  of  calcareous  incrustation 
have  been  formed  by  time,  serving  as  covering  to  the 
reservoir,  and  being  nearly  two  yards  in  thickness. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  four  yards  ; but  the 
diameter  of  the  interior  part  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained, the  heat  and  steam  of  the  water  preventing 
very  accurate  researches.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
whole  town  of  Carlsbad  is  undermined ; for  wherever 
the  soil  is  pierced,  the  crust  of  the  Sprudel  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  boiling  water  escapes  in  jets. 
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Those  at  the  fountain  from  whence  the  waters  are 
drunk  are  repeated  eighteen  or  nineteen  times  in  a 
minute,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
indicating  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  same  degree 
of  temperature. 

The  water  either  escapes,  as  I have  mentioned,  into 
the  river  Teple,  which  it  prevents  from  freezing  in 
winter,  or  part  of  it  is  conducted  into  a large  basin 
for  the  manufacture  of  salts,  which  is  performed  by 
evaporation  in  about  fifty  pans  placed  over  the 
surfaces  from  which  the  water  issues ; so  that  the 
Sprudel  itself  monopolises  the  whole  operation,  and 
furnishes  salts  in  a soluble  or  dry  state  at  the  same 
time.  These  salts  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and 
are  packed  in  little  boxes  of  a pound  and  half  pound 
weight  for  exportation. 

The  theatre  was  built  by  the  produce  of  these 
salts.  Some  hundredweights  are  manufactured  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  would,  if  properly  evapo- 
rated, furnish  ten  thousand  tons  of  Glauber  salt, 
and  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  carbonate  of  soda,  per 
annum.  These  waters  were  formerly  so  much  es- 
teemed, that  their  exportation  was  rigorously  pro- 
hibited, and  a bottle  of  them  was  considered  a more 
valuable  present  than  a bottle  of  Tokay.  Some  special 
permits,  signed  by  the  Emperor  Charles’s  hand,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
and  foreign  ministers. 

We  remained  three  days  at  Carlsbad,  which  was 
quite  sufficient  for  us  to  see  all  the  lions  of  the  place ; 
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and  on  the  first  of  September  we  proceeded  on  our 
route  towards  Prague,  much  benefited  by  the  reciters. 

It  was  the  first  of  September,  and  a fine  sporting 
morning ; the  dew  was  upon  the  turnips,  and  a Gei- 
man  sportsman  was  beating  a field  with  a pipe  in  one 
hand  and  a gun  in  the  other.  Every  stage  that  we 
proceeded  indicated  our  approach  towards  a northern 
latitude.  The  vine  was  no  longer  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  nor  was  wine  furnished  as  a matter  of  course 
for  the  table.  Good  beer  supplied  its  place.  The 
rooms  were  heated  with  stoves  instead  of  grates ; the 
windows  were  double,  and  all  indicated  what  kind  ot 
winter  we  had  to  anticipate.  The  peasants  were  clad 
in  long  loose  coats  made  of  sheep’s  skin,  with  the 
wool  inside,  and  their  tenements  were  built  of  logs 
of  wood. 

As  we  were  now  in  the  paradise  of  Popery,  so 
monasteries  and  convents  crowded  upon  our  view. 
Every  height  seemed  to  be  occupied  by  some  building 
devoted  to  religious  purposes.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  very  barbarous  in  this  country,  and  the 
roofs  and  cupolas  of  the  buildings  are  covered  with 
red  tiles,  than  which  nothing  can  be  less  romantic. 

As  we  approached  Prague,  we  passed  through  a 
line  of  little  chapels,  or  confessionals,  placed  upon  the 
road  side,  like  so  many  sentry  boxes.  W e arrived 
there  about  one  o’clock;  and  finding  the  Black  Horse 
and  Angel  taverns  both  full  of  visitors,  we  with 
difficulty  got  two  rooms  at  the  Bed  House.  During 
the  summer  months  Prague  is  always  crowded  with 
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strangers,  for  it  is  a clean,  commodious  town ; lias 
many  resources,  good  accommodations,  and  is  a 
thoroughfare  to  many  important  parts  of  Germany. 
It  is  a garrison  and  fortified  town  ; is  full  of  military, 
which  always  enlivens  a residence;  and  being  situated 
in  a productive  and  well-cultivated  country,  the 
addition  of  some  hundred  soldiers  does  not  make  any 
essential  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
are  very  reasonable. 

Being  Sunday,  all  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  flocking  to  the  different  churches  in 
great  order  and  decorum.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
seen  a continental  Sunday  so  strictly  observed.  In 
the  afternoon  I found  that  the  people  relaxed  a little, 
and  crowded  to  the  tea-gardens  and  ball-rooms,  as  in 
the  F rench  metropolis ; for  the  Catholics  make  a 
distinction,  which  English  Protestants  do  not,  be- 
tween pleasure  and  labour  on  Sundays;  the  former 
being  perfectly  compatible,  the  latter  incompatible, 
with  their  creed.  Every  country  has  its  customs, 
which  are  to  it  as  laws,  the  infringement  of  which  is 
always  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state ; for  it  is  not  so  much  by  breaking  an  individual 
law,  as  by  subverting  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that 
innovations  are  dangerous ; for  who  must  not  other- 
wise allow  that  a fiddle  is  a much  more  innocent 
weapon  than  a pot  of  beer  often  replenished,  and  that 
a body  of  peasants  walking  quietly  home  at  dusk  from 
a ball  are  less  mischievous  than  the  outpourings  of 
taverns  at  midnight  ? 

Prague  abounds  in  palaces ; but  as  such  edifices 
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are  all  alike  in  the  interior,  I shall  only  detail  a short 
history  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the 
imperial  palace  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
viz.  the  uncourteous  dismissal  of  some  ambassadors 
through  an  open  window,  which  is  still  shown  to 
strangers.  Schiller  thus  describes  the  transaction : — 
“On  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  the  Deputies  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  castle,  and  thrust  their 
way  into  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  Stadt- 
holders,  Sternberg,  Martinitz,  Lobkowitz,  and  Sla- 
vater,  were  assembled.  In  a threatening  tone,  they 
addressed  each  of  them  by  turns,  demanding  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  whether  the  Imperial 
Edict,  which  had  given  so  much  offence,  had  been 
sanctioned  by  their  approval.  Sternberg  replied  in 
a conciliating  tone  ; Martinitz  and  Slavater  answered 
disdainfully.  This  decided  their  fate.  Sternberg 
and  Lobkowitz,  who  were  more  feared  than  detested, 
were  conducted  quietly  out  of  the  room.  The  other 
two  were  seized,  conducted  to  the  window,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  castle  court,  a distance  of  eighty 
feet ; their  secretary  shared  the  same  fate.  Such  a 
proceeding  surprised  the  civilised  world;  but  the 
Bohemians  defended  it,  as  being  a custom  of  the 
country,  and  expressed  no  other  astonishment  than 
that  the  parties  should  have  received  such  little 
injury  from  so  high  a fall.  A dunghill,  or  heap  of 
rubbish,  which  lay  under  the  windows,  preserved  their 
bones.”  * 

* Schiller’s  Thirty  Years’  War. 
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Prague  has  witnessed  more  unceremonious  scenes. 
The  cathedral,  situated  in  the  castle  square,  has  been 
a fine  building  in  its  day,  and  is  the  only  bit  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  town ; but  it  is  only  a 
remnant  of  the  original  building,  the  greater  part 
being  in  ruins : where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
repair  it,  the  architects  have  displayed  great  taste. 
A fallen  spire  has  been  restored  in  the  form  of  a 
Turkish  dome,  placed  upon  a Gothic  tower,  and  the 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  prettily  daubed  to 
represent  marble.  Some  of  the  monuments  are 
splendid,  particularly  one  lately  transported  from 
Vienna  in  massive  silver,  containing  the  body  of  the 
patron  Saint  Nepomucene,  concerning  whom  won- 
derful things  are  related.  His  tongue  is  still  pre- 
served, and  shown  to  the  faithful.  Time  has  only 
paralysed  its  talkative  faculty ; in  other  respects  it  is 
fresh  and  red,  bleeding,  when  it  is  exhibited  for  the 
modicum  of  a few  florins. 

The  history  of  this  good  man  is  grievous  to  relate. 
Being  importuned  by  a jealous  king  to  divulge  the 
confessions  of  the  queen,  he  was  inflexible,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  his  fidelity ; thrown  into  the 
river  (after  being  massacred),  his  body  would  not 
sink  : he  was  found  by  his  faithful  followers,  and  the 
holy  tongue  was  excised  as  a relic.  It  was  said  to 
bleed  profusely  at  the  time,  and  continues  to  do  so 
upon  any  necessary  emergency. 

Among  the  illustrious  personages  interred  in  this 
cathedral,  is  the  famous  Abbe  Spinola.  The  vaults  of 
the  Wallenstein  family  and  thirteen  Bohemian  kings 
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sanctify  the  aisles ; all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella, 
as  in  all  the  temples  of  popery.  Though  this  is  the 
cathedral,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  finest  church. 
The  Jesuits,  who  have  been  expelled  from  Prague, 
had  formerly  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
a very  fine  edifice,  the  interior  of  marble,  and  adorned 
with  many  valuable  paintings. 

In  this  part  of  the  town  there  are  some  magnificent 
private  hotels.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Wallen- 
stein are  open  to  the  public.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  pays  a triennial  visit  to  Prague,  and  is  much 
more  commodiously  lodged  here  than  in  the  Imperial 
Palace  of  Vienna. 

The  observatory  of  Tycho  Brahe  is  close  to  the 
palace ; the  bones  of  that  renowned  astrologer  are 
deposited  in  a church  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A very  long  and  narrow  bridge,  guarded  at  each  ex- 
tremity by  two  uncouth-looking  towers,  is  one  of  the 
Lions  of  Prague.  Sixteen  arches  support  twenty- 
eight  statues  in  double  row  upon  the  balustrades ; 
among  these  the  patron  Saint  Nepomucene  divides 
the  honours  with  the  Virgin  in  the  number  of 
salutes  that  are  paid  to  him  by  divine,  soldier,  and 
laity,  who  salute  him  as  they  pass ; he  is  the  only 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  that  is  embodied  in  bronze. 

The  University  is  still  considerable,  though  not 
what  it  was  in  former  times ; but  there  are  many 
students  of  divinity  and  of  medicine.  There  is  a most 
striking  difference  in  the  physiognomies  of  the  Aus- 
trian clergy,  compared  with  those  of  the  French; 
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they  are,  generally  speaking,  good-looking,  nay,  gentle- 
manly men,  whereas  in  Paris  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  good  countenances  among  the  priests.  The 
medical  students  have  also  a more  respectable  ap- 
pearance than  the  carabans  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The 
college,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Jesuits,  is 
very  large  and  commodious,  containing  a valuable 
library,  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  a manuscript  of 
Pliny. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention,  however,  a very 
valuable  piece  of  antiquity — the  old  clock,  which  is 
too  old  to  continue  its  march,  and  as  the  genius  that 
invented  it  was  probably  exhausted  in  its  completion, 
so  there  is  no  means  of  repairing  it.  A representation 
of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  to  be 
found  upon  the  dial,  and  probably  when  in  motion  it 
was  equal  to  any  thing,  except  telling  the  hour,  which 
it  could  only  have  done  by  algebra,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  work  of  Sydrophel. 

Churches  abound  in  every  street  in  Prague,  but 
few  worthy  of  observation.  In  the  one  where  Tycho 
Brahe  is  deposited  the  beadle  presents  you  with  a 
history  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  that  renowned 
star-gazer  ; and  a portrait  of  the  same  — dressed  in 
full  armour,  one  hand  resting  upon  his  sword,  the 
other  on  algebra,  the  glove  and  helmet  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  a challenge  to  all  astronomers  — is 
distributed  gratis. 

Near  the  toAvn  was  formerly  to  be  seen  a stone 
upon  which  Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
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rested  when  he  planned  the  memorable  siege.  Some 
verses  a-propos  were  engraved  upon  it,  but  the 
whole  has  been  removed ; “ for  who  knows,”  says 
the  author  of  the  “ Beauties  of  Prague,”  “ how  this 
painful  remembrance  might  not  operate  in  trouble- 
some times  ? ” 

This  city  has  been  more  than  once  a lesson  to  the 
pride  of  monarchs.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Bodolph  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  to  his  brother  Matthias,  and  afterwards  to 
absolve  all  his  Bohemian  and  Silesian  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance ; and,  driven  to  despair  after 
having  signed  the  deed,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  tore  the  quill  in  pieces  that  had  served 
him  for  so  humiliating  a purpose.  The  subsequent 
siege  by  Ferdinand  was  a striking  feature  in  that 
memorable  war,  and  proved  the  fickleness  of  fortune 
in  the  duration  of  her  favours. 

Frederick  Y.  had  been  chosen  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Bohemians  for  their  King  and  Protector. 
His  elevation  to  the  throne  was  hailed  as  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany ; but,  dazzled 
by  his  popularity,  he  devoted  his  time  to  adorning 
his  crown,  before  he  had  well  secured  it  upon  his 
head.  Flis  extravagance  soon  brought  him  into 
difficulties,  and,  levying  new  taxes,  he  discontented 
his  people,  and  his  allies  deserted  him.  Ferdinand 
entered  the  town  with  his  whole  army  after  little  more 
than  an  hour’s  resistance.  Frederick  was  at  dinner 
when  his  troops  were  beaten  under  the  walls  ; he  had 
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not  anticipated  tlie  siege  on  this  day,  for  he  had 
ordered  a public  feast.  A messenger  dragged  him 
from  table,  and  pointed  to  him  from  the  walls  the 
dreadful  scene  beneath.  He  demanded  an  armistice 
of  twenty-four  hours ; eight  only  were  granted  him. 
Frederick,  taking  advantage  of  them,  escaped  during 
the  night  with  his  wife  and  some  of  the  elite  of  his 
army.  The  flight  was  so  precipitate,  that  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt  left  behind  his  private  papers,  and  F rederick 
his  crown.  “ I know  now,”  said  he  e<  who  I am,” 
in  reply  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  console 
him.  “ There  are  virtues  which  misfortune  alone 
teaches  us,  and  it  is  only  in  ourselves  that  we  princes 
discover  who  we  really  are.” 

The  conquering  enemy  had  not  yet  learned  this 
important  lesson  ; his  conduct  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  cruelty.  “ The  town  surrendered 
the  following  day,  but  three  months  passed  away 
without  any  act  of  revenge  towards  the  inhabitants. 
Those  who  were  terrified  in  the  onset  regained  con- 
fidence. The  wanderers  had  returned  to  their  houses ; 
all  relied  upon  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor;  all  were 
taken  in  this  snare.  In  one  day,  and  in  one  hour,  the 
storm  arose.  Eight  and  forty  of  the  factious  party 
were  dragged  before  a special  tribunal,  and  seven  and 
twenty  died  upon  the  scaffold ; of  the  plebeians,  an 
innumerable  multitude.  The  emigrants  were  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  as  they  dared  not  obey  the 
summons,  they  were  declared  traitors  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  death  pronounced  upon  them.  Their 
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names  were  nailed  to  the  gallows,  their  goods  con- 
fiscated, as  was  also  the  property  of  several  individuals 
deceased  before  the  capture  of  the  town.  All  the 
Protestant  ministers  were  banished.  The  Toleration 
Act  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  seal  burnt  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  whole  of  Germany  was  now 
in  his  power;  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions 
depended  upon  his  decision  : never  had  one  man  so 
much  power  in  his  hands,  nor  ever  did  the  delusion 
of  one  man  cause  such  dreadful  calamities.” 

Prague  cannot  but  inspire  interest  in  those  ac- 
quainted with  German  history.  Its  revolutions 
during  the  religious  wars,  which  ended  in  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  Protestantism  over  so  great 
a portion  of  Germany,  teem  with  interesting  facts ; 
and,  whatever  political  influence  this  kingdom  may 
have  lost,  Prague  is  still  the  capital  of  Bohemia : and 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his 
seven  castles  ? 

In  the  evening  I went  to  the  theatre,  which  boasts 
a famous  orchestra.  The  house  was  fall,  and  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  at  the  representation  of  a burlesque 
called  “ Die  neue  Alcesfe The  scenery  and  deco- 
rations were  very  good.  An  Austrian  zebra-painted 
pole  was  placed  as  a barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  an  Austrian  soldier  mounted 
guard.  The  scene  in  wrhich  Alceste  died  was 
ludicrous  enough.  Having  made  her  will,  and  re- 
membered every  body  herein,  she  left  some  prescrip- 
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tions  and  empty  bottles  to  the  doctors.  Apollo  came 
down  from  the  clouds  on  an  eagle’s  back,  with  a 
parasol  in  one  hand  and  a lorgnette  in  the  other. 
The  piece  went  off  with  eclat.  The  dancing  was  far 
inferior  to  the  Parisian  school ; the  waltz  is  the  only 
dance  in  which  the  Germans  excel. 
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MORAVIA.  CATTLE.  ROAD  TO  CRACOW.  CARPACK  MOUNTAINS. 
FETE  OF  THE  VIRGIN.  LUDICROUS  SCENE  WITH  POSTILION. 
THREE  TUMULI  IN  VICINITY  OF  CRACOW  RAISED  TO  MEMORY  OF 
CRACUS,  VANDA,  KOSCIUSKO.  CASIMER.  STATE  OF  JEWS  IN 
POLAND.  THEIR  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  POLISH  PEASANTRY.  CONTEMPT  IN  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  HELD  BY  THE  LATTER.  AMUSING  ANECDOTE. 


Soon  after  quitting  Prague,  we  got  into  a more 
interesting  country  ; for  vre  entered  Moravia.  The 
houses  are  all  built  upon  piazzas,  and  a town  some- 
times consists  of  one  long  street  with  a double  row 
of  arcades  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  direct  road  to  Cracow,  which  was  our  destina- 
tion, is  through  Brunn : but  we  were  informed  that 
we  could  save  eight  German  miles,  nearly  forty  miles 
English,  by  cutting  across  the  country,  and  passing 
by  Leutomischel.  We  found,  to  our  cost,  that  we 
had  done  a very  foolish  thing ; for  the  road,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  was  said  to  be  very  good,  was, 
in  fact,  only  practicable  for  Jews’  equipages  (little 
four-wheeled  narrow  carts  in  which  they  jumble  to  the 
fair  at  Leipsic).  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  our  large  barouche  could  be  forced  through  the 
lanes,  even  with  additional  horses.  We  were  all 
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obliged  to  alight,  and  walk  the  distance  of  eight 
English  miles.  Some  of  the  precipices  were  tre- 
mendous, and  the  breadth  of  the  road  just  allowed 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  to  rest  upon  solid  ground ; 
a restive  horse  or  any  unforeseen  accident  would  have 
precipitated  the  carriage  from  an  immense  height  into 
the  meadows  below.  Had  we  taken  the  direct  road 
we  should  have  passed  over  the  field  of  Austerlitz, 
where  twenty  thousand  men  put  down  their  arms 
without  drawing  a trigger.  Such  at  that  period  was 
the  panic  which  Napoleon’s  name  struck  into  the 
breasts  of  his  enemies. 

As  this  is  a fine  grazing  country,  we  met  droves 
of  oxen  coming  down  from  the  mountains  to  supply 
Prague  and  the  towns  in  Bohemia.  They  were  fine 
animals,  but  inferior  in  size  to  our  cattle.  They  were 
all  of  the  same  colour,  a light  grey,  and  had  small 
heads  and  short  horns.  We  generally  met  them  in 
droves  of  fifty,  driven  by  one  man  at  a smart  pace, 
for  they  were  not  much  encumbered  with  fat,  so 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  driver  to  be  stout 
either.  It  was  curious  to  trace,  by  slightly  per- 
ceptible degrees,  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  all  the  animals,  as  we  approached  towards  the 
North  ; all  diminutive  in  size,  but  more  formidably 
wild  in  aspect.  The  pigs  had  all  long  manes,  and 
resembled  the  wild  boars  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain  ; 
and  the  shepherds’  dogs  wore  a rougher  exterior, 
and  had  a more  savage  nature. 

The  badness  of  the  roads  caused  us  to  arrive  late 
at  Olmutz ; but  the  night  was  most  lovely,  and  the 
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slender  tall  spires  of  tlie  town  glittered  from  afar  in 
the  soft  moonlight.  In  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  the  cupolas  and  spires  of  the 
churches  are  covered  with  plates  of  tin,  which  give 
them  a glittering  appearance.  The  town  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  been  well  battered  in  former  times. 
It  was  here,  that  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria 
retired  when  Napoleon  took  possession  of  Vienna. 
The  houses  are  kept  clean  externally,  as  in  most  of 
the  Austrian  towns. 

"We  determined  to  dine  before  we  left  the  town,  as 
there  was  the  probability  of  getting  a good  dinner 
a desideratum  since  we  quitted  Prague ; for  in  the 
small  towns  the  fare  is  miserable ; greasy  soup,  and 
the  beef  of  which  it  is  made,  are  the  only  things  to 
be  procured,  and  that  only  at  the  hour  when  the 
landlord  himself  dines ; for  here  the  word  table  cl  hate 
is  restored  to  its  primitive  signification. 

We  were  now  on  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Poland, 
and  had  the  Carpacks  on  our  right,  as  we  rolled  along 
the  hilly  roads  which  lead  to  the  Vistula.  Near  the 
town  of  Freideck  we  encountered  some  hundreds  of 
peasants,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  plodding  barefoot 
along,  and  singing  to  the  Virgin.  They  came  from 
a long  distance,  and  were  proceeding  with  her  ban- 
ners  to  the  next  church  to  celebrate  the  fete  of  Maria. 
They  reminded  me  a great  deal  of  the  Scotch  pea- 
santry,  whom  1 remember  to  have  seen  on  a Sunday 
morning  proceeding  to  their  kirk  with  their  shoes  in 
their  hands,  which  they  put  on  in  the  churchyard. 
So  those  in  this  procession  who  had  shoes  or  boots 
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slung  them  over  their  shoulders : perhaps  it  was  part 
of  the  penance  to  walk  barefoot,  and  better  too  than 
to  have  peas  in  their  shoes.  In  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
cession, a carriage  with  six  horses  came  up  with  two 

outriders  \ it  was  the  Prince : I thought  to 

myself,  a greater  than  the  Virgin  is  here  ; I was  de- 
ceived— the  peasantry  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He 
stopped  the  carriage,  got  out,  and,  kneeling  upon  his 
left  knee,  crossed  himself,  said  a prayer,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ; he  was  on  a level,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  humblest  of  her  train. 

We  were  now  in  ancient  Poland,  as  it  was  before 
the  first  partition  by  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria ; nay, 
tradition  says  that  the  very  town  where  we  dined 
was  won  by  the  Austrian  Empress,  at  cards,  from 
the  King  of  P oland  ; so  my  man  informed  me,  as  he 
commenced  his  daily  maledictions  against  those  who 
had  sold  his  country.  “ Moi  noble , rrieme  chose  que  le 
Prince — canaille — point  d’ argent.''  Such  was  his 
mode  of  telling  me  that  he  was  originally  of  a noble 
family,  which  had  been  ruined  in  the  different  disas- 
ters of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  serve 
for  his  bread.  I could  not  help  sympathising  with 
him  in  one  of  his  expressions,  (s  Frangois  toujours 
canaille  — Polonais  battre  pour  Napoleon  — Frangois 
non  battre  pour  Polonais .” 

We  should  have  reached  our  journey’s  end  to-day 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Virgin ; but  the  morning 
hymn  to  the  Jungfrau  was  changed  into  a baccha- 
nalian song  towards  the  evening.  The  roads  were 
blockaded  by  tipsy  peasants,  standing,  reeling,  sitting. 
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and  lying  in  all  directions  : men,  women,  and  children 
were  all  in  the  same  predicament ; and,  what  was 
more  serious  for  us,  the  postilions  were  so  drunk 
that  they  could  not  guide  their  horses.  After  many 
escapes,  my  calash  at  length  came  in  contact  with  a 
peasant’s  cart,  containing  about  a dozen  inmates,  and 
the  pole  snapped  in  two.  The  post-boy,  who  was 
upon  the  box  half  asleep,  was  now  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  and,  swearing  a few  oaths,  alighted;  but, 
instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  repair  the  injury, 
began  by  flogging  the  peasants  most  unmercifully. 
Having  satisfied  himself  by  this  mode  of  punishment, 
he  next  took  the  pony  from  the  cart,  and  fastened  it 
to  my  calash.  As  I could  neither  understand  nor 
make  myself  understood,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
reply  to  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  people,  avIio  had 
been  thrown  out  of  their  cart  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  post-boy.  I alighted,  however,  and  immediately 
the  unhappy  wretches  prostrated  themselves  before 
me,  and  began  to  kiss  my  feet.  Understanding  soon 
the  cause  of  their  disquiet,  I untied  the  horse,  and 
restored  it  to  them.  Their  joy  was  excessive,  but  of 
short  duration ; for  whilst  I was  occupied  in  front  of 
my  calash,  endeavouring  with  the  help  of  my  servant 
to  lash  the  two  ends  of  the  pole  together,  the  boy  had 
again  taken  the  horse  from  the  peasants,  and  was 
returning  with  it.  I again  restored  the  horse ; but 
when  the  postilion  found  that  he  could  not  carry  the 
point,  he  began  to  lay  about  the  women  and  children 
in  the  cart  with  his  whip. 

I determined  to  take  the  side  of  the  weakest,  and 
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prevented  him  from  revenging  himself  in  this  way, 
by  holding  him  tight  by  the  collar,  and  bidding  the 
peasants  drive  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  It  was 
impossible  for  us  to  mend  the  pole,  and  so,  leaving  the 
servants  with  the  carriage,  I got  upon  the  postilion’s 
horse,  and  rode  on  to  the  next  town  for  assistance.  I 
informed  the  post-master  of  the  conduct  of  the  pos- 
tilion, upon  which  he  grumbled  out  “ canaille,”  and 
told  me,  that  he  had  inflicted  forty  stripes  upon  him 
in  the  morning,  and  promised  that  he  would  give  him 
double  the  number  for  his  supper.  This  explained 
the  cause  of  his  rage  when  I defeated  his  plan  of 
securing  the  peasant’s  horse,  which  he  meant  to  show 
in  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  peasant. 

The  postilions  are  a brutal  set,  and  being  em- 
ployed by  government,  whose  uniform  they  wear,  they 
make  use  of  their  brief  authority  in  abusing  the  de- 
fenceless peasants.  We  never  passed  by  a cart  which 
was  within  the  reach  of  the  postilion’s  whip,  that  he 
did  not  wantonly  apply  it  to  the  inoffensive  people. 

We  slept  at  Wadowitz,  and  the  following  day 
terminated  our  long  but  prosperous  journey.  Cross- 
ing the  Vistula,  we  arrived  at  Cracow.  We  had  been 
about  three  weeks  upon  the  road ; but,  as  all  turned 
out  well,  we  hugged  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
had  done  right  in  taking  the  tortoise  for  our  travelling 
model. 

Three  terrestrial  monuments  surround  the  town  of 
Cracow  ; three  mounds  of  earth,  three  tumuli.  The 
first  is  situated  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Vistula, 
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the  other  two  are  within  the  pale  of  the  republic. 
The  first  is  called  Cracus,  and  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
having  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
founded  the  town,  and  rendered  many  services  to  his 
country.  The  historians  of  those  times  assert  that 
he  was  a Roman  by  birth,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Gracchi.  He  retired  to  Poland,  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  country  after 
the  death  of  the  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus. He  died  at  Cracow,  about  the  year  700,  and 
this  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cracus,  his  daughter  Yanda 
was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  hopes  that  by 
marriage  she  would  give  them  a sovereign  capable  of 
securing  the  happiness  and  extending  the  glory  of 
the  people.  This  princess  is  said  to  have  been  a 
perfect  beauty ; she  was  chaste  and  virtuous,  but  had 
more  courage  and  ambition  than  common  sense.  She 
disdained  the  passion  of  a German  prince,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her  charms.  Enraged  at  the  refusal,  he 
declared  war  against  her,  and  marched  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers,  in  hopes  that  she  would  relent,  or  that 
her  subjects  would  compel  her  to  marry  him.  She 
ordered  her  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  put  her- 
self at  their  head.  The  armies  marched  up  to  each 
other,  and,  when  front  to  front,  Rudiger,  the  German 
prince,  again  made  her  the  same  proposals ; she  re- 
plied, as  before,  that  she  knew  the  value  of  her  crown, 
that  no  prince  should  ever  share  her  throne  with  her, 
and,  mistress  of  her  subjects,  she  was  unwilling  to 
become  the  slave  of  a husband,  who,  wdiatever  his 
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character  might  be,  would  be  always  more  in  love 
with,  her  power  than  with  her  person.  The  officers 
of  the  prince,  struck  with  the  justness  of  her  reply, 
and  seeing  that  little  was  to  be  gained  by  a war  under 
such  circumstances,  refused  to  obey  his  commands, 
and  excited  a rebellion  in  the  camp.  Deserted  by 
his  friends  and  subjects,  he  was  driven  to  despair,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

Vanda,  rejoicing  in  so  easy  a triumph  over  her  ene- 
mies, returned  to  Cracow,  where,  after  having  sacri- 
ficed to  her  gods,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself  into 
the  Vistula.  She  is  said  to  have  done  this  to  prevent 
any  future  aspirant  to  her  hand  from  following  the 
example  of  Rudiger  — a method  as  effectual,  as  the 
idea  was  noble.  Her  body  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  She 
was  buried  in  a picturesque  spot,  and  to  her  memory 
was  erected  a monumnnt  of  earth,  similar  to  her 
father’s.  The  race  of  Gracchus  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  this  princess. 

Vanda  is  still  a favourite  name  with  the  Polish 
females,  and  some  of  them  inherit  the  virtues  of  their 
namesake.  I knew  a Vanda  who  abstained  two 
whole  years  from  eating  animal  food,  in  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  for  restoring  her  sister  to  health. 
These  vows  are  common  in  Poland. 

The  third  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Kosciusko,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 
It  is  situated  at  a little  distance  from  the  town. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  (Cracow)  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  The  town,  which  now  goes  under 
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the  name  of  Cracow,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; and 
the  name  of  Casimir  is  still  given  by  the  inhabitants 
to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  which  is  separated  from  the 
main  town  by  a fosse.  This  is  the  abode  of  the 
Israelitish  tribe,  who  muster  here  to  the  amount  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand. 

Miserable  and  forlorn  as  the  whole  of  Casimir  ap- 
pears, still  the  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  inhabit  the 
principal  street,  but  are  all  huddled  together  in  the 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  which  diverge  from  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  which  their 
appearance  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  when 
first  he  sees  them  walking  about  the  streets  like  so 
many  spectres,  lank  and  lean,  dressed  in  a long  black 
robe  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  a hussar’s  fur  cap,  or 
a large  slouch  hat,  upon  their  heads.  They  stand 
gazing  around,  apparently  without  any  thing  to  do  ; 
no  apparent  trade,  nor  profession  ; neither  cultivating 
the  land,  nor  defending  it  in  time  of  war  ; they  only 
seem  to  cumber  the  ground  on  which  they  tread. 
This  state  of  inaction  is  only  apparent,  for  they  are  a 
very  active,  though  not  a laborious  people,  preferring 
the  pittance  they  may  gain  without  trouble,  to  a 
competency  which  common  labour  would  easily  pro- 
cure them ; living  six  days  in  the  week  upon  black 
bread,  and  happy  if  they  can  get  a morsel  of  meat  on 
their  Sabbath ; cooped  up  in  a hovel,  lying  pell-mell 
together  without  chair  or  table  in  their  room ; their 
bed  consisting  of  a bundle  of  dirty  straw  ; their  gar- 
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ments  tattered,  leaving  their  bodies  half  exposed,  for 
they  never  mend  their  clothes ; no  change  of  apparel, 
no  difference  in  their  dress,  night  or  day ; age  alone 
stripping  off  their  rags ; compelled  to  dwell  in  the 
most  obscure  parts  of  the  town,  subject  to  persecu- 
tions inflicted  upon  them  by  their  own  laws  and  those 
of  the  government,  which  may  be  said  rather  to  tole- 
rate than  to  protect  them ; the  sport  and  derision  of 
those  who  deal,  and  often  hold  no  faith,  with  them. 

Such  is  a true  picture  of  this  tribe,  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  half  a million  in  Poland.  Pale 
and  haggard  in  their  physiognomies,  rendered  more 
hideous  by  their  long  dirty  beards,  there  is  nevertheless 
a certain  animation  in  their  eye,  and  a cheerfulness  in 
their  countenances,  which  almost  lead  you  to  believe 
they  merit  less  commiseration.  They  address  you  at 
every  instant,  either  to  buy  their  merchandise,  or 
serve  as  factors,  or  do  any  thing  you  may  please  to 
order  them  ; money  is  their  sole  object,  against  making 
which  they  have  no  law  ; and  though  they  live 
chiefly  by  what  is  styled  trick  and  cheating,  yet  they 
seldom  rob  on  the  highway,  or  break  into  houses ; and 
few  classes  of  men  are  less  castigated  by  the  penal 
law.  They  rob  without  being  robbers,  beg  without 
being  vagrants.  Influenced  by  no  laws,  and  yet  so 
conforming  to  those  under  which  they  live,  that  they 
are  almost  independent  of  them.  There  is  no  means 
they  will  leave  untried  to  pilfer  you ; nothing  that 
they  will  not  willingly  undertake  for  money  ; proof 
to  all  kinds  of  rebuke ; callous  to  offence.  Load 
them  with  opprobrious  epithets;  call  them  unbelievers, 
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cut-throats,  dogs,  or  spit  upon  their  Jewish  gabardine ; 
nothing  makes  any  impression  upon  them.  Nay,  I 
have  seen  them  struck  by  passers-by,  and  that  with 
the  greatest  injustice,  and  yet  show  no  resentment 
even  in  expression.  Give  them  the  slightest  pittance, 
they  are  content,  and  will  kiss  your  garment.  De- 
tect them  in  their  frauds,  they  neither  deny  nor 
justify  them ; but  if  too  severely  rebuked,  they  show 
you,  rather  by  signs  than  words,  that  you  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  fair  dealings  with  those  with  whom 
you  yourself  deal  so  hardly.  They  are  neither  desti- 
tute of  feelings  of  pride,  nor  lost  to  virtue.  They 
are  united  to  each  other  by  indissoluble  bonds.  They 
relieve  their  poor  on  all  occasions,  who  are  never  re- 
duced to  absolute  starvation,  however  near  they  may 
approach  it.  In  this  respect  they  form  one  large 
family. 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  little  virtue 
they  possess,  still  the  expressions  of  Goldsmith  may 
be  reversed,  and  their  virtues  may  be  said  to  lean  to 
failing’s  side,  for  they  turn  their  charities  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  receive  interest  for  the  smallest 
pittance  they  lend  to  their  neighbour.  They  have 
two  modes  of  relieving  their  poor,  and  two  of  profit 
to  the  lender.  They  furnish  money  on  merchandise  ; 
upon  the  former  the  borrower  pays  an  interest  at  the 
termination  of  a specified  time ; in  the  latter  case  a 
per  centage  is  paid  him  upon  whatever  he  has  sold. 
This  may  amount  to  the  sum  of  a halfpenny,  with 
which  he  will  maintain  himself  and  family  during 
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the  day,  and  the  morrow  will  provide  for  itself. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  two  pounds  of  black  bread 
may  be  purchased  for  this  sum,  the  statement  will 
appear  less  extraordinary.  They  are  ever  upon  the 
alert  to  gain  this  pittance.  You  are  followed  by 
half  a dozen  whenever  you  go  into  their  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  you  can  only  drive  them  away  by 
force.  As  they  speak  German,  though  in  a wretched 
dialect,  they  serve  as  interpreters  in  this  country ; 
and,  wishing  to  find  the  post-office,  one  of  them 
readily  accompanied  me.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  before  he  entered  a house  which  proved 
to  be  a money  changer’s.  I had  not  mentioned  a 
word  to  him  on  the  subject,  but,  knowing  that  I was 
a stranger,  just  arrived,  it  occurred  to  him  I might 
have  some  money  to  change,  and  he  would  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  something  upon  that 
which  his  friend  the  changer  would  necessarily  dupe 
me  of ; and  this  is  a specimen  of  their  daily  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  greater  part 
of  them,  some  of  them  are  very  wealthy ; though 
they  live  with  the  same  frugality,  and  are  but  little 
better  clad  than  the  most  indigent.  The  women  have 
a peculiar  dress,  consisting  of  a gown  in  the  shape  of 
a pelisse,  which  they  always  wear,  and  a cap  fitting 
very  close  to  their  head,  which  is  bedecked  with 
spangles  ; and  some  of  the  wealthier  wear  broad  rows 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  are  all  displayed  on 
their  Sabbath.  They  observe  this  day  most  rigidly, 
doing,  as  it  literally  were,  no  manner  of  work ; nei- 
ther buying  nor  selling,  nor  even  meddling  with 
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household  affairs ; haying  Christian  servants  to  dress 
their  food,  and  make  their  beds,  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any.  On  this  day  they  strive  hard 
for  a meal,  and  fish  is  their  favourite  food.  Some  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  are  very  singular,  and  very 
painful  to  perform.  They  have  the  day  of  judgment, 
during  which  they  remain  in  their  synagogue  four 
and  twenty  hours  in  an  erect  posture,  without  taking 
a particle  of  food  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
which  is  passed  in  prayer  and  lamentation.  Their 
sanctuary  resembles  a charnel-house,  breathing 
poverty  and  infection.  No  idea  of  them  can  be  formed 
from  individuals  dispersed  over  divers  countries,  and 
living  promiscuously  with  other  people.  Here  they 
are  a nation,  having  laws  and  customs  of  their  own, 
with  which  the  whole  body  complies. 

I expressed  my  surprise  to  a Pole  at  their  manner 
of  living,  and  the  possibility  of  their  supplying  the 
absolute  wants  of  life.  He  replied  to  me  nearly  in 
the  following  words : — “ This  is  not  at  all  extra- 
ordinary in  a large  town,  because  in  every  large 
community  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  rise  in 
the  morning  without  knowing  how  to  subsist  till 
evening,  and  yet  always  find  the  means.  This  is 
common  every  where.  But,”  says  he,  ff  imagine  a 
Jew  in  the  interior  of  Poland;  in  an  insulated  hut, 
in  a climate  where  the  thermometer  is  often  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit : imagine  a being  who  has 
nothing;  neither  bed,  nor  table,  nor  covering,  nor 
trade,  nor  profession,  nor  even  a garden  to  plant 
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potatoes,  and  yet  f that  lives,  and  raises  eight  or  ten 
children.’  6 Cela  vit  et  eleve  huit  et  dix  enfans  ! ’ 

I replied,  that  he  must  be  speaking  figuratively ; 
for  life  must  be  supplied.  He  replied,  “ I tell  you 
what  is  literally  true.  His  only  means  of  subsistence 
consist  in  going  to  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the 
market  day.  He  there  bargains  with  the  peasants 
for  their  fowls,  taking  them  upon  credit,  till  he  lias 
sold  them  in  the  neighbouring  town,  having  pre- 
viously stipulated  with  the  peasant  to  give  him  a 
certain  sum ; and  he  lives  upon  the  surplus  during 
the  rest  of  the  week,  when  he  recommences  the  same 
trade.” 

This  is  a faithful  picture  of  a Jew  in  the  interior 
of  Poland.  He  is  the  greatest  curse  to  the  peasant, 
and  the  cause  of  half  his  poverty ; but  those  who 
allow  this,  allow  also  that  there  is  no  doing  without 
him.  They  are  the  servants  of  every  body,  and  of 
the  peasants  in  particular ; they  are  the  brokers 
through  whom  they  transact  all  their  worldly  affairs, 
and  to  whom  they  apply  for  all  they  want  in  shape 
of  food,  clothing,  and  money. 

It  is  singular  that,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  the 
peasants  will  only  deal  with  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  Jews.  They  take  consolation  to 
themselves  in  the  idea,  that  they  can  revile  and  spit 
upon  them,  and  speak  to  them  as  to  inferior  beings 
beneath  even  the  rank  of  themselves.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  pay  for  this  privilege,  and 
the  Jew’s  object  is  to  make  them  do  so  as  hand- 
somely as  he  can ; for  it  is  by  this  that  he  lives ; 
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and  he  does  contrive  to  make  all  their  gains  pass 
through  his  hands.  He  is  the  baker  and  the  pub- 
lican to  whom  they  are  in  debt  two  thirds  of  the 
year,  and  the  other  third  he  is  employed  in  gathering 
his  tithes.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  first 
person  to  be  seen  in  the  field  is  the  Jew.  There  he 
is,  collecting  and  taking  home  the  capital  and  in- 
terest of  what  he  advanced  in  the  winter.  He  is, 
however,  at  all  times  with  the  peasant,  and  is  his 
companion  in  his  hours  of  recreation ; for  a J ew  has 
no  time  to  spend  in  mere  pleasure.  If  it  is  but  the 
mite  of  a mite  which  he  has  to  gain,  he  is  ever 
employed  upon  the  means  of  gaining  it. 

When  we  consider  his  situation,  and  his  means  of 
existence  — moreover,  when  we  consider  who  he  is, 
and  what  brought  him  there,  we  must  allow  that 
much  exaggeration  exists  upon  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  regards  the  feeling  expressed  both  for 
and  against  him.  When  we  hear  him  reviled,  there- 
fore, as  the  extortioner  and  consumer  of  other  men’s 
goods,  as  the  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  the  op- 
pressor of  its  real  tenant,  we  must  in  charity  ask. 
How  is  he  to  help  himself?  He  is  placed  there  by 
chance ; he  has  no  means  of  removing  farther ; he 
has  no  where  to  go,  no  place  of  abode,  no  home,  no 
dwelling,  no  country ; he  is  under  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  for  his  unbelief ; and  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith  manifest  their  perfect  and  eternal  obedience,  in 
keeping  up  the  curse  which  is  entailed  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.  Though  it  is  allowed  to  persecute 
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a Jew  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
slay  him  downright,  nor  to  compel  him  to  starve  ; 
and  it  is  his  business  to  prevent  his  Christian  brother 
from  doing  either,  should  he  be  so  disposed.  It  is 
not  to  be  objected  to  him  that  he  will  not  dig,  for  no 
one  would  purchase  his  labour ; it  may  be  said  more 
truly  that  he  will  not  beg,  for  he  will  not,  and  never 
have  I been  importuned  by  a Jew,  however  misera- 
ble, for  a single  sou.  If  he  chooses,  then,  to  gain  his 
existence  in  his  own  way,  if  he  prefers  to  deal  and 
dabble  in  little  merchandise,  this  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  him  for  shame,  seeing  that  there  is  a law  of 
nature  which  forces  every  man  to  provide  for  those 
wants  which  are  not  supplied  without  personal  ex- 
ertion, and  that  however  he  may  differ  in  his  religious 
creed,  or  how  unhappy  soever  he  may  be  in  his  un- 
belief, still  a Jew  is  a Jew,  and,  as  Shy  lock  asks, 
“ Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ? Fed 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer  and 
winter  as  a Christian  is  ? ” The  rest  of  Shylock’s 
speech  will  not  apply  to  a Polish  Jew,  for  no  one 
ever  tickles  him  to  make  him  laugh. 

O 

It  is  dreadful  to  witness  the  injustice  exercised 
towards  him.  If  a Christian  has  wronged  a Jew,  it 
is  counted  to  him  for  glory  that  he  has  outwitted 
him,  and  the  Jew  has  no  redress.  Should  a Jew 
wrong  a Christian  so  as  to  come  under  the  penal 
code,  not  only  the  individual  culprit  but  the  whole 
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of  the  tribe  are  mulcted  for  the  offence  ; and  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  accused  is  innocent. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  avow  that  there  is  much  want  of  con- 
sideration in  all  the  sentimental  philippics  pronounced 
at  taverns  and  coffee-houses  regarding  the  wretched 
state  of  this  people.  As  applicable  to  them  in  the 
more  civilised  parts  of  Europe,  these  ideas  are  wholly 
unfounded,  for  where  is  the  Jew  who  is  persecuted 
for  his  creed  in  England?  In  France,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  he  may  lose  by  his  non- 
conformity, but  this  can  be  no  reproach  to  any  go- 
vernment. There  can  be  no  protecting  special  laws 
for  sects,  or  things  would  soon  stand  still.  When 
we  consider  that  two  thirds  of  the  capital  of  Europe 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  people,  and  that  “ Jew 

and  Christian  ” are  associated  in 

the  same  sense,  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  perse- 
cutions. If  the  Jews  in  England  are  more  dirty 
and  untidy  in  their  personal  appearance  than  the 
labourers  of  the  same  class  of  society,  they  are  not  in 
worse  circumstances ; and  why  should  they  be  better? 
There  are  all  degrees  of  misery  among  mankind,  and 
the  Jews  do  not,  in  relation  of  their  numbers  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  suffer  more  than  their  neighbours. 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  Poland  with  respect 
to  their  existence  under  common  circumstances,  for 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  government  hirelings 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  general  question.  They 
are  not  worse  nor  better  provided  for  than  the 
peasant.  I question  if  they  suffer  so  many  priva- 
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tions ; for  they  are  a sober  people.  I hardly  ever 
saw  a Jew  intoxicated  ; and  drunkenness  is  the  curse 
of  the  peasant,  as  it  is  the  blessing  to  the  Jew. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  justice,  that  private 
vices  are  often  public  benefits ; but  here,  public  vices 
become  the  private  benefits.  It  is  by  drunkenness 
that  the  Jew  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  peasant,  whose 
all  passes  through  the  Jew’s  hands  to  gratify  this 
passion.  There  are  many  in  wretched  condition,  and 
the  squalid  misery  is  appalling  ; but  it  fares  no  better 
with  the  peasant.  A circumstance  also  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Jew  inhabits  the  town,  and 
the  road  side ; he  is  always  to  be  seen  — - nay,  he 
lives  by  displaying  himself  in  public ; he  is  always  in 
view : whereas  the  peasant  hides  his  misery  in  the 
fields  — in  a low  glen,  out  of  public  sight,  and  to  be 
sought  for,  if  to  be  seen.  It  is  this,  also,  which  leads 
travellers  astray  as  to  the  population  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass.  The  villages  are  not,  as 
in  France  and  England,  always  by  the  road  side,  and 
hence  a country  which  is  really  over-peojDled  has 
often  the  appearance  to  the  traveller  of  being  almost 
depopulated.  The  villages  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
as  much  under  shelter  as  possible,  and  out  of  the  high 
road,  and  I have  (not  far  out  of  the  republic  of 
Cracow)  seen  a village  upwards  of  two  English  miles 
in  length,  the  houses  of  which  touched  all  the  way. 
It  was  precisely  this  mistake  under  which  I laboured, 
that  induced  a Polish  steward  to  convince  me  of  my 
error  by  taking  me  across  the  country,  where  I found 
this  long  line  of  little  tenements  thickly  inhabited. 
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To  return  to  the  Jews,  and  conclude  the  subject  by 
an  anecdote  often  repeated  in  Poland,  and,  whether 
true  or  false,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  profound 
contempt  with  which  the  Polish  Schlacht,  or  little 
gentry,  regard  this  once  favoured  race.  It  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guards ; 
and  he  only  regretted  that  I did  not  understand 
Polish,  for  the  anecdote  lost  much  of  its  pith  by  the 
translation. 

A Schlacht  was  kneeling  before  a full-length  image 
of  Christ,  which  was  placed  with  its  back  towards  the 
vestry,  and  though  it  prevented  any  thing  being  seen, 
still,  ’ as  all  was  open  above  the  partition  against 
which  this  image  was  placed,  every  thing  addressed 
to  it  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy  was  refreshing 
himself  in  the  vestry,  and,  overhearing  all  that  the 
Schlacht  addressed  to  the  image,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  upon  him  an  innocent  deception. 
The  Schlacht,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  and  prayers, 
began  to  upbraid  the  Christ  for  his  poverty,  and 
then  added  — “ Master  Jesus,  Master  Jesus,  if  you 
will  only  make  me  as  rich  as  Prince  Padziwill,  what 
good  I will  do  ! ” 

The  priest,  applying  his  mouth  to  the  back  of  the 
image,  so  as  to  make  the  sound  appear  to  proceed 
from  it,  answered  — “ What  good  would  you  do,  you 
vagabond  ? You  would  only  commit  more  sin  and 
iniquity  than  you  do  now,  and  be  a greater  drunkard 
than  ever,  you  rascal ! ” 
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The  astonished  Schlacht,  looking  up  at  the  image, 
could  not  brook  his  pride  being  wounded  by  such 
opprobrious  epithets ; for  he  was  a Schlacht,  or  little 
nobleman.  After  a short  pause,  he  replied  — “ Well, 
Master  Jesus,  you  can  make  me  rich  or  not  — that 
is  your  will  and  pleasure ; but  you  have  no  right  to 
call  me  a rascal,  for  although  you  are  Master  Jesus, 
you  are  only  a Jew,  whereas  I am  a real  Polish 
Schlacht ; ” — and  he  got  up  and  took  his  departure. 
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The  royal  castle  covers  a very  large  space  of  land, 
and  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  spot  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula.  No  thing  Van  be  less  uniform  or  less 
picturesque  than  this  building ; it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  to  what  style  of  architecture  it  belongs,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  detail,  and  each  portion 
planned  by  a different  architect.  There  is  neither 
grace  nor  symmetry,  neither  in  the  whole  nor  in  the 
part.  It  is  flanked  by  large  towers,  and  the  walls  are 
of  great  thickness.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  extends  over  a large  tract 
of  country,  through  which  the  Vistula  winds  its 
tranquil  course.  The  part  of  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  kings  is  in  form  of  a triangle,  with 
long  stone  galleries  on  each  story.  The  building  can 
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never  have  boasted  of  grandeur  nor  of  elegance.  The 
rooms  and  galleries,  once  the  scene  of  such  festivities, 
are  now  inhabited  by  old  soldiers,  and  poor  of  all  de- 
scriptions ; the  castle  is  now  an  alms-house  and  maga- 
zine for  stores.  Still  the  little  white  eagle  of  Poland 
is  seen  in  its  walls,  and  the  S.  P.  Q.  C.  rekindles  the 
feelings  of  former  days.  “ Voila  tout  ce  que  nous 
reste  des  chateaux  de  nos  Hois ,”  said  the  Prince,  as  we 
strolled  round  the  walks  together. 

The  cathedral,  situated  within  the  castle  walls, 
merits  considerable  attention,  from  having  escaped  all 
the  injuries  of  revolution,  and  suffered  little  from  the 
hand  of  time  itself.  The  interior  is  Gothic,  and  some 
of  the  chapels  and  altars,  of  which  there  is  a pro- 
fusion, all  adorned  with  sculptured  kings  and  saints, 
in  red  marble,  are  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 
It  had  formerly  to  boast  of  relics  and  plate,  but  much 
of  this  has  been  converted  into  a more  current  capital, 
either  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  conquerors,  or  to  fur- 
nish means  of  opposing  them.  All  these  baubles  are 
the  same  every  where,  and  need  no  description.  A 
chalice  of  gold  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made 
by  King  Sigismund,  who  was  himself  a jeweller.  More 
interesting  is  the  sword  of  Poniatowsky,  which  he 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  The  royal  mantle, 
studded  with  the  eagle  of  Poland,  with  which  they 
decked  his  bier, — conferring  that  honour  upon  him, 
when  dead,  which  they  would  so  willingly  have  given 
him  in  life,  — is  also  preserved.  The  name  of  Ponia- 
towsky is  an  electric  shock  to  a Pole.  The  mantle  is 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered. 
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The  body  of  this  brave  fellow  lies  in  a plain  coffin/ 
upon  which  a bit  of  his  helmet  is  deposited ; and  in 
the  same  vault  lie  the  remains  of  John  Sobiesky  and 
Kosciusko;  the  king  exceeding  in  merit  his  com- 
panions in  death,  inasmuch  only  as  he  was  happy  in 
perfecting  a good  which  the  others  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  the  attempt  to  obtain. 

Leaving  these  sad  remembrances,  we  may  smile 
at  a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a bishop 
of  ‘'gormandizing  notoriety.  Having  devoured  at 
one  repast  twenty  pounds  of  meat  and  twelve  ca- 
pons, he  was  rewarded  by  being  promoted  to  an 
archbishopric.  So  much  did  the  history  of  this  feat 
amuse  the  Queen,  that  she  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  him. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  paltry 
buildings  which  surround  the  royal  mansion ; hovels 
built  of  mud  and  wood,  half  naked  children  and 
ragged  parents,  animate  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle. 
A large  sewer  running  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing,  winding  under  ground,  and  emptying  itself  into 
the  river,  deserves  attention.  When  the  palace  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  a band  of  fifty  Poles  es- 
caped to  a castle  about  ten  miles  from  Cracow,  which 
is  situated  on  a rock,  and  is  capable  of  defence. 
This  troop,  headed  by  a French  officer,  marched  in 
the  night  towards  the  palace,  entered  it  by  this  sewer, 
and  put  all  the  Russians  to  death,  before  any  alarm 
could  be  given  ; those  who,  unconscious  of  wThat  had 
taken  place,  entered  the  castle  in  the  morning  for 
different  purposes,  shared  the  same  fate. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  town 
has  been  improved  and  adorned  in  all  directions  ; the 
fosses  have  been  all  filled  up,  and  the  whole  town  is 
surrounded  by  boulevards,  prettily  planted  with 
chestnuts  and  poplars,  forming  a long  and  pleasant 
promenade.  A central  square,  surrounded  with 
shrubberies,  is  occupied  three  evenings  in  the  week 
by  a military  band,  that  plays  for  two  or  three  hours 
the  national  airs  of  the  Poles.  Here  the  women  and 
children  take  their  evening  stroll,  and  the  old  Polish 
gentleman  is  seen  stalking  along,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  former  days,  and  girded  with  a thick  broad 
belt  round  the  waist,  which  is  generally  a cashmere 
shawl  folded  in  this  shape ; and  whatever,  he  may 
have  lost  of  national  dignity,  he  still  retains  that 
dignified,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  haughty  character 
which  his  nation  has  always  manifested. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  num- 
ber of  churches  and  convents,  that  still  make  this 
republic  groan  beneath  their  weight.  The  Catholic 
religion  has  always  flourished  in  this  country  with 
full  sway,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Poles 
have  at  no  time  interfered  with  religious  disputes,  or 
taken  up  arms  to  fight  for  religion;  for  the  little 
share  that  King  Sigismond  took  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  was  rather  to  dispossess  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  whose  right  to  it  was  disputed 
by  Poland,  than  to  oppose  the  religious  doctrines 
established  at  that  period.  Religious  toleration  has 
always  been  a prominent  feature  in  the  government 
of  this  country.  Unmolesting  others,  she  has  re- 
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mained  unmolested  herself ; she  has  not  to  add  mas- 
sacres of  those  professing  other  creeds  to  her  crimes ; 
nor  have  the  lives  of  her  sovereigns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  (which  is  still 
doubtful),  ever  been  attempted. 

Cracow  was  once  adorned  with  seventy-five  churches 
and  convents,  more  than  thirty  of  which  have  been 
totally  demolished  ; and  so  small  are  the  funds  at 
present,  that  those  which  remain  are  in  a dilapidated 
state,  and  contain  but  few  inmates.  The  exterior  of 
all  these  establishments  is  very  uncouth  ; they  are 
mostly  of  brick,  plastered  over,  and  have  nothing 
either  fanciful  or  solemn  in  their  look.  Internally? 
many  of  them  are  rich.  The  altars  groan  under 
saints  of  massive  silver ; and  of  tinsel  there  is  a great 
profusion.  Some  of  the  stalls  are  richly  carved,  and 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl ; and  as  they  observe  here 
all  the  ancient  feasts  of  the  church,  hardly  a week 
passes  without  some  religious  ceremony  in  one  or 
other  of  the  churches,  which  are  always  illuminated 
and  decked  with  flowers  and  tapestry  upon  the  occa- 
sion. They  are  all  provided  with  organs,  and  the 
music  in  these  ceremonies  is  often  exceedingly  soft, 
particularly  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
female  voices  add  to  the  sweetness  of  the  choir.  This 
order  is  one  of  the  severest,  and  is  still  kept  up  at 
Cracow  by  about  twenty  females,  who  reside  in  this 
convent  without  ever  passing  the  gates.  Nay,  such 
is  their  locum  tenens  propensity,  that  on  a fire  breaking 
out  in  the  night,  about  two  years  since,  no  persuasion 
of  their  superiors  could  induce  them  to  leave  their 
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abode,  even  to  escape  the  ravages  of  tlie  flames,  and 
an  armed  force  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rescue 
them  from  destruction.  Mortifying  the  flesh,  they 
abstain  entirely  from  meat,  and  seldom  partake  even 
of  fish  or  eggs.  Bread  made  of  rye,  and  the  crystal 
spring,  constitute  their  chief  support  ; and,  un- 
mindful of  climate,  or,  rather,  braving  its  severity, 
they  wear  coarse  woollen  robes  in  the  dog  days,  and 
put  on  light  but  coarse  linen  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Their  bed  is  a plank  or  two  nailed  together,  and 
three  times  in  the  course  of  each  night  they  rise 
from  it  at  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell,  to  perform 
their  orisons,  which  do  not  in  this  instance  interfere 
with  curtained  sleep,  or  tear  them  away  from  beds  of 
down. 

Having  mentioned  the  Carmelites,  I must  proceed 
to  notice  an  establishment  of  monks  of  a still  more 
rigid  order,  to  whom  is  denied  even  the  pleasure  of 
speech ; a punishment  never  hitherto  inflicted  upon 
any  order  of  nuns,  most  probably  from  the  impractica- 
bility of  putting  it  into  execution.  The  Chartreux 
are,  however,  deprived  of  this  means  of  intercourse, 
except  upon  certain  occasions,  and  talk  with  their 
fingers  upon  all  others ; at  least,  so  do  the  worthy 
personages  who  inhabit  one  of  the  picturesque  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow.  The  church  is 
situated  upon  a very  high  rock,  surrounded  with 
wood,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  It  is  a fine 
large  building,  in  perfect  repair,  and  in  a state  of 
great  order  and  neatness.  Adjoining  this,  are  about 
twenty  little  tenements,  each  of  which  has  its  garden. 
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and  each  contains  its  solitary  inhabitant,  who,  clad  in 
a white  mantle  with  a large  beard,  wearing  sandals 
on  his  feet,  and  carrying  a rosary  in  his  hand,  spends 
his  days  in  praying  for  his  own  and  others  salvation. 
Like  his  sisters,  the  Carmelites,  he  abstains  from  all 

the  gratifications  of  sense. 

This  order,  however,  has  not  many  partisans,  for 
of  the  twenty  tenements  only  four  are  occupied  by 
Chart  reux.  We  saw  three  of  them,  who  bowed  very 
politely,  and  one  ventured  to  speak  when  he  was  ad- 
dressed. As  soon  as  they  saw  the  female  part  of  our 
company,  they  fled  very  precipitately  into  their  houses. 
Notwithstanding  their  severe  discipline,  they  are  by 
no  means  lank  or  lean,  and  two  were  young  and 
handsome  men. 

This  monastery  also  serves  as  a penitentiary  for 
disorderly  priests  of  other  orders ; two  of  whom,  an 
Abbe  and  a Cure,  have  been  expiating  their  crimes  for 
some  years  in  this  retreat.  We  were  accosted  by  the 
latter,  who  begged  hard  for  a pinch  of  snuff,  showing 
us  his  box,  which  was  filled  with  dry  leaves,  which 
he  had  rubbed  into  a powder,  as  a substitute  for  this 
article.  We  filled  his  box  for  him,  when  he  begged 
hard  for  something  that  would  procure  him  the  same 
at  another  time ; having  satisfied  this  demand  also, 
he  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  we  departed.  I did  not 
make  very  much  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, tor  I observed  m his  whole  demeanour  an  in- 
describable something,  that  convinced  me  his  head 
was  probably  more  in  fault  than  his  heart. 

It  was  difficult  to  quit  this  enchanting  spot,  for  the 
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view,  at  all  times  beautiful,  was  heightened  by  the 
soft  beams  of  the  retiring  sun,  which  inspired  a 
stronger  feeling  of  devotion  than  the  sight  of  the 
honest  friars;  though  there  was  something  in  the 
cleanliness  of  their  persons,  and  decorum  of  their 

demeanour,  which  even  inspired  respect  and  vene- 
ration. 

We  descended  into  the  vaults.  Their  mode  of 
interment  is  singular;  for  each  coffin  is  let  into  a 
niche  in  a wall,  which  is  afterwards  built  up.  The 
bier  is  placed  horizontally.  In  this  way  they  do  not 
change  their  abode,  for  the  coffin  has  served  them  for 
a bed  during  their  lifetime.  A net  hanging  on  the 
convent  wall  indicates  that  they  take  all  the  fish  that 
come  into  it. 

Nearly  opposite  this  establishment,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a large  monastery,  in- 
habited by  the  J esuits,  who  established  themselves 
there  when  they  first  came  to  Poland.  It  is  situated 
upon  a rock,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  some 
repairs  lately  made,  some  manuscripts  were  discovered 
of  the  celebrated  Faust,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  printing.  These  have  been  transported  to 
Vienna. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed,  in  his  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, that  with  Poniatowsky  perished  the  last  of 
the  Poles. 

.1  may  plead,  in  apology  for  giving  so  detailed  an 
account  of  what  Mr.  Russell  describes  as  a miser- 
able town,  that  such  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
Poland.  “ Cracow  neither  requires  nor  deserves 
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any  detailed  description/’  says  the  author.  “ The 
ancient  and  magnificent  capital  of  the  Polish  mo- 
narchs  now  consists  of  palaces  without  inhabitants, 
and  inhabitants  without  bread ; and  only  the  im- 
probable event  of  the  restoration  of  Poland  will 
retrieve  it  from  the  desolation  which  reigns  in  all  its 
streets,  and  the  misery  that  pines  within  its  houses.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  picture;  yet, 
lamentably  true  as  it  is,  it  is  all  that  now  remains 
of  Poland.  Still,  in  the  walks  which  encompass  the 
town,  are  to  be  seen  on  an  autumn  evening  some 
living  remnant  of  this  unhappy  people.  Here  the 
costume  of  Poland  is  still  permitted  to  be  worn,  and 
the  tottering  soldier,  he  who  fought  under  Kosciusko 
and  Napoleon,  is  still  greeted  with  the  national  and 
patriotic  music  which  once  inspired  the  soldiers  of 
Dembowsky. 

A republic,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
three  monarchs  of  the  North,  can  hardly  hope  for 
more  liberty  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cracow  ; but  it  is  the  liberty  of  being  wretched  only, 
— the  liberty  of  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  of 
gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  guarantee  of  these 
liberties  when  we  arrived  in  the  town.  All  was 
gaiety  and  merriment ; the  bells  rang,  the  flags  were 
hoisted  on  the  steeples,  and  mass  was  said  in  all 
the  churches  : dancing  and  fireworks  terminated  the 
jubilee. 

I had  completed  the  task  which  was  assigned  me, 
and  delivered  up  my  charge  into  the  hands  of  others 
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worthy  of  the  trust.  Still,  I was  to  be  a hanger-on 
for  some  time,  and  as  I had  promised  to  remain  the 
whole  winter  in  Poland,  I determined  to  amuse  my- 
self as  well  as  I could  in  the  republic.  I had  time 
and  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
people  of  both  classes ; and  the  more  so,  as  a species 
of  liberty  was  allowed  them  here,  which  has  been 
interdicted  every  where  else,  viz.  the  liberty  of 
speech. 

The  family  in  which  I resided  was  the  most  opu- 
lent in  the  republic  ; nay,  two  thirds  of  the  territory 
belonged  to  its  head,  and  the  house  was  the  scene  of 
continued  merriment.  We  seldom  sat  down  less 
than  twenty  to  table,  and  as  many  more  were  added 
to  the  party  during  the  evening.  Feasting  and  re- 
velling lengthened  the  days  by  stealing  from  the 
hours  of  the  night ; and  such  was  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  I received,  that  I found  no  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  my  determination  to  amuse  myself 
well  during  my  residence  in  the  republic. 

Several  characters  of  note  presented  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  and  at  Christmas  the  house 
was  full  of  guests.  The  method  of  killing  time  em- 
ployed by  the  Polish  nobility  appeared  to  me  to  differ 
in  no  material  respect  from  that  practised  by  our 
own  aristocracy.  I should  say  that  the  Poles  were 
more  certain  in  succeeding  in  their  attempt  than  the 
English,  and  that  they  were  more  apprehensive  also 
that  time  would  kill  them.  I have  been  consulted 
by  many  of  them,  not  for  any  particular  complaint, 
but  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  opinion  as  to 
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the  probability  of  their  longer  or  shorter  duration 
upon  earth. 

I was  sitting  one  fine  evening  upon  a bench  in  the 
gallery  of  a country  house,  when  an  old  gentleman  of 
sixty  years  of  age  approached  me  with  his  pipe, 
saluted  me  very  politely,  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 
The  sun  was  declining,  and  shedding  that  orange 
autumnal  tint  which  characterises  his  beam  at  this 
season  in  northern  latitudes.  All  was  still.  I was 
reflecting  upon  the  similarity  of  the  feeling  which 
I experienced  with  what  I have  described  when 
I was  contemplating  the  TVrekin  in  Shropshire,  and 
I thought  that  I could  discover  in  my  companion 
much  the  same  sensations  as  were  expressed  by  the 
ancient  lady  who  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  cruelty 
of  the  word  last.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  some  time, 
till  the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell  roused  him  from 
his  reverie,  and  he  said  to  me  with  a sigh,  ftf  Ah, 
Monsieur , vous  etes  jeune , vous  vous  moquez  de  ces 
cloches , mais  pour  moi  dest  autre  chose.” 

I attempted  to  joke  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  continued,  “ Moi  qui  aime  tant  a vivre,  et  de 
penser  que  je  serai  fourre  dans  la  terre  comme  une 
hete.” 

I smiled,  and  told  him  that  he  was  still  strong  and 
hearty,  and  that  he  would  outlive  me  yet. 

“ Croyez  vous  ? ” he  replied,  and  he  rose  abruptly, 
and,  saying  to  me,  (( Attendez  un  instant,  je  vous  prie,” 
he  went  into  his  room,  which  was  adjoining.  He  soon 
returned,  and  brought  me  a prescription  to  look  at, 
which  was  given  to  him  by  Dr. , in  Vienna. 
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He  then  asked  me  my  opinion  of  it.  I replied 
that  it  was  excellent  of  its  kind.  His  countenance 
brightened,  and  he  added,  (c  Mon  medecin  nt  a dit 
qiiavec  cela  (folding  up  his  prescription),  je  vivrais 
tant  que  je  voudrais 

“ 11  avail  raison ,”  I replied,  and  he  squeezed  my 
hand  warmly.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  those 
who  fear  only  that  time  will  kill  them. 

Those  who  act  upon  the  other  principle,  seemed  to 
go  on  much  as  the  guests  are  represented  to  do  at  the 
mansion  of  Lord  AmundeviUe  and  Lady  A : 

“ The  gentlemen  get  up  betimes  to  shoot 
Or  hunt : the  young,  because  they  like  the  sport ; 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short.” 

And  so  the  reader  may  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 
canto,  without  requiring  any  note  or  commentary  to 
explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
we  did  not  hunt  the  hare,  nor  chase  the  fox  ; but  we 
hunted  the  bear  and  the  wolf,  or  formed  sledodno* 
parties  when  the  weather  permitted  it.  Prince 
P tickler  Muskau  has  been  very  minute  in  his  details 
of  a day’s  amusement  in  England.  In  what  does  it 
differ  from  one  spent  in  a Baron’s  castle  in  Germany, 
or  in  a Palatine’s  house  in  Poland  ? 

Each  guest  breakfasts  in  his  own  room,  where  tea 
and  coffee  are  served  him  at  his  own  hour ; he  rises 
to  take  it,  or  takes  it  in  bed,  sipping  his  coffee, 
eating  his  toast,  or  smoking  his  pipe,  alternately. 
If  he  has  no  particular  plan  of  amusement  for  the 
morning  — no  hunting,  no  shooting,  nor  gallanting, 
he  remains  in  his  dressing-gown,  reclining  upon  his 
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sofa,  with  a pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a book  in  the 
other,  till  dinner  time.  There  is  in  most  houses  a 
luncheon  served  about  eleven,  but  it  is  often  sparingly 
attended  by  the  guests,  for  the  dinner  hour  is  early 
in  Poland.  Not  “longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of 
six,”  their  longings  are  not  so  long,  and  all  assemble 
for  the  grand  object  of  life  about  three  o’clock.  Then 
the  ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning  health,  and  last 
night’s  fatigue,  and  “hope  you  did  not  take  cold,”  and 
“ I am  afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself  too  much,”  and 
“how  charmingly  your  daughter  dances,”  and  “when 
does  your  son  return  from  his  travels  ? ” and  then  the 
servant  enters  with  a little  tray,  covered  with  little 
glasses,  which  he  presents  with  one  hand,  holding  a 
bottle  of  brandy  or  some  spirit  in  the  other,  to  fill 
the  glass  at  your  command,  and  another  servant 
hands  you  a small  bit  of  cheese,  or  a bit  of  dried 
salmon  or  salt  herring  with  a little  bit  of  bread  upon 
which  to  put  the  tit- bit,  which  you  put  into  your 
mouth ; and,  the  folding-doors  opening,  you  hand  a 
lady  in  to  dinner. 

As  regards  the  seat  you  occupy,  the  nearer  you 
are  to  the  mistress  of  the  table,  the  nearer  you  are  to 
the  seat  of  honour ; and  each  takes  his  place  by  a kind 
of  aristocratic  instinctive  feeling.  The  doctor  sits 
very  near  the  end  of  the  table,  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  seat  of  honour. 

The  dishes  are  all  handed  round,  as  in  France,  and 
nothing  is  carved  upon  the  table,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  the  dessert.  There  are  few  dishes  pe- 
culiar to  the  country,  except  the  sour  soup,  which 
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is  exquisite.  The  beer  is  delicious,  the  wines  of  the 
country  bad;  but  at  a nobleman’s  table,  of  course, 
the  best  wines  are  imported  from  France. 

The  dinner  does  not  last  long ; the  process  of 
carving  much  lengthens  this  repast  with  us.  All  rise 
together,  and  the  gentlemen  conduct  the  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  coffee  is  served.  If  there  be 
no  strangers  present,  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to 
retire  into  their  rooms  immediately  after  dinner, 
where  they  smoke  their  pipes,  and  take  a siesta  till 
about  eight  o’clock.  All  meet  in  the  drawing-room 
at  tea  time,  when  evening  visitors  flock  in.  Then 
begin  the  waltz  and  the  mazurka,  with  the  ravishing 
German  music.  How  much  he  loses  who  does  not 
dance,  and  has  not  music  in  his  soul ! Cards,  dice, 
billiards,  have  their  votaries,  and  the  amusements 
continue  till  midnight,  when  all  retire,  and  the 
following  day  resembles  the  preceding. 

Such  is  a day  in  Polish  society  in  Poland,  and  in 
the  houses  of  the  nobility.  “ And  we  knew  all  this 
before  ! ” will  be  the  natural  exclamation. 

These  social  meetings,  which  were  daily  more  gay 
and  more  numerous,  as  the  Christmas  holidays  ap- 
proached, received  at  this  period  a very  considerable 
check,  by  those  political  dissensions  which  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  annihilation  of  Poland.  The 
fate  of  Poland  was  predicted  by  Casimir  the  Great ; 
not  because  she  had  no  sea-ports,  nor  because  she 
had  no  mountains,  nor  because  she  had  no  natural 
boundaries  for  defence,  nor  because  she  was  open 
on  all  sides  to  invasion;  but  because  she  was  ever 
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open  to  dissension ; because  her  nobility  were  al- 
ways quarrelling  among  themselves ; and  none  would 
sacrifice  for  his  country’s  sake  that  revenge  which  he 
owed  his  neighbour.  It  never  could  have  been 
possible  under  a good  government,  and  with  an  united 
people,  to  overrun  a country  which  occupied  so  large 
a space  as  Poland  once  did  in  the  map  of  Europe. 
Even  now,  when  she  was  reduced  to  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  (for  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not 
here  included;  it  was  no  longer  Poland  when  a 
Russian  prince  was  its  viceroy,)  she  manifested  the 
same  querulous,  uncompromising  spirit,  which  she 
did  even  in  her  greatness. 

The  presidency  of  the  republic  was  triennial.  Mr. 
Wodzidsky  had  served  twelve  years,  having  been 
elected  each  time  without  opposition.  Another  elec- 
tion took  place  during  my  stay  in  Cracow,  and  I 
attended  several  meetings  of  the  Diet,  though  I 
understood  nothing  of  the  debates  except  some 
occasional  allusion  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athe- 
nians. All  was  conducted  with  great  order  and 
decorum,  till  the  day  of  the  election  dawned.  It  was 
already  rumoured  that  Mr.  Wodzidsky  would  not  be 
re-elected,  and  it  was  really  so,  for  he  lost  his  election 

bv  one  vote.  This  caused  a dire  commotion  in  the 

%/ 

state.  The  election  was  legal,  but  the  new  president 
was  returned  by  the  democratic  party.  The  aristocrats 
were  in  a rage  : they  would  no  longer  attend  the 
Diet,  nor  recognise  the  new  president.  They  drew 
up  a petition  addressed  to  the  three  monarchs,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  republic  remained  without  a pre- 
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sident,  and  all  was  confusion  in  the  city.  The  Jews 
of  Casimir  were  the  only  happy  people,  for  their 
interests  suffered  no  change ; whereas  the  electors, 
many  of  them,  were  in  the  wrong  box.  The  apo- 
thecary was  one  of  the  representatives,  and  had  voted 
against  Mi.  M odzidsky.  The  grocer  was  in  the 
same  predicament;  they  were  half  ruined.  The 
latter  spoke  French  badly,  but  he  said  he  hoped  that 
!tjs  trots  Potences  would  decide  in  favour  of  the  new 
piesident.  Now  the  word  puissance  is  potentzi  in 
I olish,  and  Cracow  was  under  the  protection  of  the 

three  monarchs,  or  trots  puissances,  or  potentzi,  les 
trots  potences. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  former  president  resumed 
his  duties,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  monarchs,  who 
decided  that  things  were  to  remain  as  they  were  for 
that  session. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  spirit  which,  engendered  in 
older  times,  was  transmitted  from  son  to  son,  and  was 
now  to  be  extinguished  for  ever  in  what  remained  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe.  It  was 
to  be  extinguished  not  by  its  own  exhaustion,  not  by 
the  consequence  of  its  flickerings,  but  for  want  of  fuel 
to  keep  it  alive.  There  is  nothing  left  to  rekindle  it. 
The  little  liberty  still  enjoyed  at  Cracow  was  soon 
annihilated  by  the  interference  (in  all  their  future 
election)  of  the  protecting  powers ; and  as  with 
Poniatowsky  perished  the  last  of  the  Poles,  so,  with 
the  faff  of  the  republic  of  Cracow,  Poland  has  been 
expunged  from  the  map  of  Europe. 

In  Poland  theie  are  but  two  classes  of  society — the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant ; 
there  is  no  tiers  etat , and  the  whole  commerce  ot 
the  country  is  carried  on  by  Germans  and  Jews. 
The  lower  class,  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indolent  and  lazy,  and  much  addicted  to 
drinking.  As  soon  as  they  procure  a few  kreutzers 
by  their  labour,  they  buy  spirits,  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  work  till  their  funds  are  exhausted.  Every  thing 
therefore  proceeds  very  slowly.  It  is  the  work  of 
years  to  complete  a moderate-sized  house  ; and  even 
public  works  do  not  seem  to  progress  more  rapidly. 
The  people  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  their 
mental  endowments  are  not  of  a very  high  order. 
They  are  very  bigoted,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 

prove. 

The  tocsin  being  sounded  to  announce  a large  fire 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I repaired  thither  with  half  the 
town  at  my  heels  ; by  the  time  I arrived,  eight  houses 
were  on  fire,  and  the  flames  raged  tremendously,  for 
the  buildings  were  of  dried  fir,  thatched  with  straw. 
It  was  a melancholy  sight  to  see  the  poor  peasants 
wringing  their  hands,  and  contemplating  the  loss 
of  their  little  all.  The  fire  engines  played  most 
furiously  upon  the  flames,  but  not  upon  the  adjoining 
houses,  which  were  yet  untouched  by  the  devouring 
element.  Upon  the  roofs  of  these  sat  the  poor 
wretches,  holding  up  their  images,  which  they 
esteemed  the  best  fire  preservers ; whilst  others  ran 
to  the  first  cross  they  could  find,  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  it,  and  pray  to  the  Virgin.  All 
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was  desolation  and  misery ; the  pig  and  the  cow  ran 
wild  in  the  street,  the  pigeons  flew  round  and  round 
not  knowing  where  to  alight ; the  winter’s  store  of 
corn  and  potatoes  was  reduced  to  charcoal. 

The  fiiemen  did  their  duty  as  they  understood  it* 
but  there  was  great  lack  of  science  in  their  manoeuvres. 
I almost  flattered  myself  that  I had  saved  a house 
from  being  consumed  by  begging  the  fireman  to  play 
upon  its  yet  entire  roof.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
I could  peisuade  him*  for  he  pointed  to  a peasant 
seated  on  its  top*  who  had  a large  picture  of  the 

Virgin  m his  hand ; there  could  be  no  danger  for  that 
house. 

In  a few  hours*  however*  the  fire  was  got  under: 
and*  upon  returning  home*  I found  that  even  I had 
been  a prey  to  it*  for  my  pocket  had  been  picked  of 
my  snuff-box : and  this  was  the  second  time  that  I 
had  been  robbed  in  the  republic. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  town.  The  peasant  is  a distinct  being* 
living  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  the  ground  he 
cultivates,  and  with  which  alone  he  seems  conversant. 
His  state  of  well  or  ill  being  depends  upon  a variety 
of  circumstances  not  to  be  understood  but  by  those 
who  have  resided  some  time  in  the  country.  Some 
have  no  other  possession  than  a hut  and  adjoining 
garden,  sufficient  only  to  plant  their  potatoes.  Others 
are  like  our  little  farmers*  who  pay  a rent  for  their 
land  ; and  others  pay  an  annual  poll  tax.  Some  work 
out  their  temporal  existence  by  labouring  five  days 
in  the  week  for  their  master. 
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Their  dress  is  grotesque,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A long  white  cloth  coat,  reaching  to  the  heels,  cut  in 
a peculiar  shape : a large,  broad,  and  thick  stuffed 
leathern  belt,  buckled  before  by  five  or  six  straps, 
surrounds  the  waist.  This  allows  of  all  variety  of 
taste.  Some  are  of  plain  leather,  some  studded  with 
silver-headed  nails,  and.  some  with  mother  of  pearl, 
inlaid  in  shapes  of  flowers  and  images.  This  part  of 
the  dress  seems  to  be  the  touchstone  of  their  pride. 
A long  blue  waistcoat,  with  embroidered  flap  pockets ; 
loose  striped  cotton  trowsers,  thick  long  boots,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat ; all  these  much  modified  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  individual  ; but  such  was  the 
Sunday  attire  of  a respectable  peasant  when  I re- 
sided in  the  republic  of  Cracow. 

If  a nobleman  in  a fit  of  anger  killed  one  of  his 
peasants,  the  law  compelled  him  to  furnish  money 
sufficient  to  bury  him.  If  he  slew  the  peasant  of  his 
neighbour,  the  latter  could  compel  him  to  replace  him 
by  one  of  his  own. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  attempted 
revolution  under  the  last  of  her  kings.  How  fares  it 
now  with  her  peasantry  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  in  the  republic  of  Cracow  ? The  law  says,  that 
the  peasant  is  free  to  go  when  and  where  he  will. 
He  is  no  longer  attached  either  to  the  soil  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil — he  is  free  by  law  ; but  is  he  so  by 
usage  ? One  practical  illustration  is  worth  the  study 
of  a whole  code;  and  when  laws  are  made  only  to 
be  evaded  and  violated,  we  may  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  studying  them.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  peasant  is  said  to  be 
free,  lie  is  much  more  a slave  than  in  Austria,  where 

he  is  not  even  said  to  be  so,  and  where  he  is  attached 
to  the  soil  which  he  treads. 


In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  nobility,  in  order  to 
evade  this  freedom,  enter  into  stipulations  with  each 
other  not  to  afford  runaway  or  vagrant  peasants  any 
piotection;  so  that  if  a peasant,  from  ill-treatment, 
should  be  inclined  to  leave  his  master  and  seek  a 
mildei  one,  every  door  is  shut  against  him,  and  the 
violation  oi  this  tacit  agreement  by  any  one  proprietor 
would  be  productive  of  a duel  between  the  two 
parties  : so  that  in  reality  the  peasant,  free  by  law,  is 
a slave  by  usage.  All  his  legal  freedom  turns 'to 
his  masters  advantage,  for  it  allows  him  the  privilege 
of  starving,  without  any  redress  from  his  owner: 
whereas,  the  slave  in  Austria  (and  I speak  of  the 
Polish  provinces  of  that  empire)  can  compel  his 
owner  to  feed  him  in  time  of  scarcity,  or  when  from 
illness  he  is  unable  to  procure  bread  for  himself  or 
his  family. 

There  are  no  harder  task-masters  than  the  Polish 
nobility ; and  the  liberties  they  seem  to  appreciate  so 
well  for  themselves,  they  are  little  anxious  to  extend 
to  their  inferiors.  The  law  which  allowed  them  to 
muidei  their  peasants  under  such  easy  penalties,  no 
longer  exists,  but  the  spirit  of  that  law  still  exists  ; 
and  their  indifference  to  human  suffering  tends  to 
dimmish  much  of  that  enthusiasm  for  them,  as  a 
people,  which  is  natural  to  all  Englishmen  who  have 
not  seen  them  at  home,  in  their  own  country. 
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I was  playing  at  cards  on  new  year’s  eve,  when  tlie 
cold  was  very  intense — I think  27°  Reaumur,  and  a 
servant  entered  the  room  to  inform  a nobleman  that 
three  of  his  peasants  were  found  frozen  to  death, 
about  a mile  from  the  town.  te  11  rfy  a que  trois , dest 
peu  de  chose”  and  continued  his  game  of  quinze, 
without  making  another  observation.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance might  have  occurred  in  England,  but 
would  not  he  to  whom  the  news  was  communicated 
make  it  his  care  immediately  to  send  his  steward  to 
give  all  the  consolation  possible  to  the  distressed 
families?  Not  so  with  the  Pole;  he  only  became 
more  anxious  to  win  his  game  at  cards,  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  three  peasants.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  an  instance  only  of  passive  conduct ; but  I wit- 
nessed so  much  more  active  brutality  exercised  by 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  so  much  want  of  common 
humanity  in  the  relations  existing  between  them, 
on  the  part  of  the  superior,  that,  so  far  from  sym- 
pathising with  them  upon  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  I 
could  not  but  regret  that  they  ever  should  have  had 
so  much  in  former  times,  seeing  how  cruelly  they 
abused  the  little  which  was  still  left  them. 

Such  an  assertion  may  draw  down  upon  me  the 
stigma  of  the  patriotic,  who  only  see  oppressed  virtue 
in  every  Polish  exile.  I am  not  defending  the  op- 
pressor, nor  do  I suppose  him  to  be  an  iota  better 
than  his  conquered  neighbour ; the  demoralisation  of 
one  does  not  justify  the  oppression  of  another.  Every 
Englishman  would  gladly  and  from  his  heart  rejoice 
in  the  restoration  of  Poland  to  her  state  of  political 
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freedom  ; but  every  Englishman  who,  like  myself,  has 
resided  some  time  in  the  country,  would  more  rejoice 
to  see  the  nobility  permit  that  civil  freedom  to  their 
serfs,  which  can  alone  entitle  the  nobility  of  Poland 
to  the  commiseration  of  a people  who  allow  that 
liberty  to  others  which  they  enjoy  themselves.  But 
many  of  those  (<  who  dwell  where  Kosciusko  dwelt  ’’ 
are  unworthy  of  him  whom  Campbell  has  immor- 
talized in  the  lines  — 

“ fr°Pe  for  a moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.” 

The  times  are  changed  in  Poland,  and  that  hospi- 
tality for  which  it  was  so  deservedly  celebrated  has 
natui  ally  received  much  modification.  It  was  once 
usual  for  every  nobleman,  who  could  afford  it,  to 
make  his  house  a gratuitous  tavern ; and  a gentle- 
manly demeanour  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
insure  a welcome  reception  and  the  use  of  servants 
and  horses,  with  the  advantage  of  the  best  fare,  to 
any  traveller  who  presented  himself.  I have  heard 
the  Count  often  repeat,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a dozen  guests  to  be  seated  at  his  father’s  table, 
whom  he  never  saw  before,  might  never  see  again, 
and  whom  he  knew  not  by  name.  These  good 
old  times  are  gone ; and  the  Pole,  having  lost  his 
country,  but  not  his  hospitable  character,  displays 
by  necessity  abioad  what  he  once  could  do  by  choice 
at  home. 

It  is  chiefly  this  spirit  of  hospitality  which  gains 
him  such  xeady  admission  into  all  foreign  society. 
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Independent  of  this,  however,  the  Pole  is  of  all  otheis 
the  man  most  calculated  to  shine  in  society.  Variety 
of  language,  which  to  most  foreigners  is  so  great  a 
barrier,  and  allows  them  rather  to  be  tolerated  than 
courted,  is  to  him  no  obstacle.  When  he  is  at  Vi- 
enna, he  speaks  better  German  than  the  Emperor; 
when  in  Paris,  the  most  refined  ear  can  hardly  detect 
the  foreign  accent ; and  even  in  London,  his  pro- 
nunciation of  English  is  so  much  more  toleiable  than 
that  of  all  other  foreigners,  that  it  is  the  subject  oi 
general  admiration. 

This  great  facility  of  speaking  languages,  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  Poles,  is  attributable  to  two.  causes : 
primo , their  own  language  comprehends  of  itseli  all 
the  sounds  which  can  be  found  by  a combination  ol 
letters ; and,  secundo , they  are  accustomed  fiom 
infancy  to  speak  several  languages  daily.  Polish, 
German,  Erench,  and  English,  ring  the  changes  in 
their  ears  every  hour  of  the  day ; and  when  these 
are  instilled  into  them  at  an  age  when  no.  choice 
is  allowed,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  is  inconsi- 
derable. 

Languages  are  only  acquired  by  the  habit  ot 
speaking  them,  and  not  by  rules  of  grammar.  It  is 
the  constant  conversation  with  natives  themselves 
which  gives  the  facility.  Whichever  language  is  pre- 
dominant, this  alone  will  be  the  one  well  spoken; 
hence  the  great  object  is  to  allow  none  to  be  pre- 
dominant ; and  this  is  accomplished  in  the  education 
of  Polish  'children,  as  much  from  necessity  as  from 
choice.  The  child  is,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
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existence,  put  into  the  arms  of  an  English  nursery- 
maid ; as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably  have  a 
French  dancing  master,  a German  music  master,  and 
an  English  tutor.  When  he  has  completed  his  morn- 
ing tasks  under  these  different  tutors,  he  sits  down 
to  table,  where  the  languages  are  as  various  as  the 
dishes  ; and  when  he  retires  to  his  play-ground  he 
finds  half  a dozen  children  of  different  nations  to  play 
with,  T here  is  not  a day  in  the  whole  year  in  which 
he  is  confined  to  speaking  and  hearing  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  precisely  the  language  which  he  knows 
the  least,  and  which  he  never  speaks  from  choice. 

I have  put  all  this  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  I 
should  have  put  it  in  the  feminine  ; for  it  is  precisely 
the  ladies  who  possess  the  talent  of  speaking  lan- 
guages so  well.  I have  hardly  ever  met  with  a Polish 
lady  with  whom  I could  not  converse  in  English, 
and  without  the  least  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
is  thus,  however,  that  such  facility  is  acquired,  and 
it  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  means. 

Can  a child  be  expected  to  learn  a language,  and 
speak  it  fluently,  in  which  he  takes  a lesson  three 
times  a week,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  his 
mother  tongue  ? It  is  a common  error  to  suppose 
that  even  the  nice  pronunciation  of  a language  may 
be  gained  in  maturer  years ; and  young  ladies  are 
sent  to  Paris  for  six  months,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
correct  pronunciation  of  French,  which  perhaps  they 
have  never  heard  spoken  before,  but  from  the  mouth 
of  an  English  teacher.  They  might  be  sent  to  Pekin 
with  the  same  chance  of  success. 
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If  the  Poles  excel  so  much  in  the  living  languages, 
they  are  as  much  in  arrears  with  the  dead,  for  there 
are  few  who  can  be  styled  good  classics.  This  is  per- 
haps a modern  degeneracy ; for  Latin  was  formerly 
spoken  in  Poland  as  a living  tongue.  The  nobleman 
of  the  present  day  is  a linguist,  because  chance  has 
made  him  so  ; he  can  talk  of  wars  and  battles,  be- 
cause they  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  cradle  ; 
he  is  a perfect  ladies’  man,  for  ladies  like  to  hear  about 
wonderful  things,  and  with  all  such  he  is  conversant ; 
but  dead  languages  require  study  and  application,  and 
these  it  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive.  He 
has  studied  truly  in  a great  book,  and  retains  the  best 
part  of  its  contents ; but  this  is  a book  which  owes 
nothing  to  the  art  of  printing.  When  in  a library,  he 
is  completely  out  of  his  element,  though  by  his  con- 
versation you  would  suppose  he  was  quite  at  home ; 
and,  without  ever  having  read  a volume,  he  is  more 
conversant  with  the  facts  therein  contained,  than  the 
mere  book-worm  who  has  been  groping  in  it  for  years, 
but  who  with  all  his  labour  and  information  cannot 
make  himself  agreeable  in  society  for  a single  hour. 
The  other  loses  nothing  that  he  hears ; he  gains  his 
knowledge  as  he  does  his  florins , by  the  toil  of  others ; 
and  he  is  satisfied  with  both  when  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  calls  he  has  upon  them.  They  are  both  equally 
necessary  to  him ; he  can  live  neither  without  money 
nor  without  society  ; he  procures  both  at  a cheap  rate, 
inheriting  the  one,  which  affords  him  the  means  of 
purchasing  the  other : nor  is  lie  content  with  a 
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modicum  of  either.  If  he  is  in  society,  he  must  enjoy 
it — he  must  shine  in  it. 

Few  people  have  more  active  or  penetrating  minds, 
better  memories,  and  a more  happy  method  of  con- 
verting every  kind  of  information  to  an  useful  cur- 
rency ; they  are  generous,  hospitable,  and  brave,  even 
to  a fault.  In  this  respect,  they  are  a nation  of  heroes. 
Piide  is  their  greatest  bane.  Study  does  not  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  the  Polish  courtier,  who 
follows  most  religiously  what  Alfieri  says  was  the 
universal  maxim  of  Italian  noblemen  in  his  day,  — 

Ad  un  signore  non  e necessario  di  diventar  un 
dottoreA 
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CHAP.  XII. 

CELEBRATION  OF  CHRISTMAS  EYE.  GUESTS.  THE  COUNT  M — . 

HIS  PUNISHMENT  IN  PARIS.  THE  OLD  SOLDIER,  HIS  ADVENTURES. 
PRISONER  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE.  RANSOMED  BY  PRINCE  CHARTO- 
RISKI.  VISIT  TO  SALT  MINES.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THEM. 

It  was  determined  to  keep  up  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  family,  and  spend  the  Christmas  at  a palace  be- 
lona’ino'  to  a near  relation,  a member  of  the  richest 
and  most  influential  family  in  Poland.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival, after  a tedious  day’s  journey,  we  found  that  the 
mansion  was  already  filled  with  guests,  who  flocked  in 
numbers,  to  pass  the  festival  with  their  relations  and 
friends,  so  that  every  bed  was  put  in  requisition.  The 
miserable  accommodation  of  the  ill-denominated  inns 
has  been  the  cause  of  converting  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  into  caravanseras.  If  the  parties  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  (a  circumstance 
not  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  for  common  misfortunes 
unite  all  parties,)  they  do  not  hesitate,  when  travelling, 
to  stop  at  the  first  mansion  whose  external  appearance 
offers  them  a prospect  of  accommodation  for  the  night. 
Nor  will  they  often  find,  even  here,  more  than  a large 
room,  with  a sofa  in  one  corner,  and  a few  chairs  and 
a table.  They  will  in  vain  look  for  the  accommodation 
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afforded  them  by  the  smallest  inn  on  the  road  side  in 
England.  They  are  sure,  however,  of  a hot  supper 
and  a bottle  of  old  wine,  both  served  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  when  the  traveller  is  introduced  to  the  host 
and  hostess,  and  soon  feels  himself  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  were  an  inmate  of  the  house.  The  joke  an<J 
glass  will  pass  round,  and  the  guest  will  retire  to  his 
dormitory,  having  kissed  the  lady’s  hand,  and  depart 
the  next  morning  without  any  of  the  awkward  cere- 
monies of  taking  leave. 

The  present  party  was  very  numerous,  though 
nearly  all  related  to  each  other.  It  was  an  annual 
meeting  a merry  Christmas.  All  was  put  in  requi- 
sition for  them ; the  rooms  all  heated,  the  beds  made 
up,  and  the  larder  filled.  As  many  as  could  be  accom- 
modated had  little  to  complain  of ; but  the  household 
suffered  sadly  from  the  increase  of  duty,  and  the  shifts 
for  accommodation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The 
house  steward  yielded  his  room  to  the  young  squire, 
whose  room  was  occupied  by  his  maiden  aunt ; the 
governess  slept  with  the  lady’s  maid,  and  the  inferior 
domestics,  having  given  up  their  dormitories  to  the 
higher  class  of  the  visitor’s  servants,  lay  down  upon 
the  floor  of  the  warmest  room.  It  would  surprise  an 
Englishman,  unaccustomed  to  the  usages  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  to  enter  the  room  in  which  he  had  supped  a few 
hours  before  with  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  find  the 
floor  strewed  with  drunken  servants  of  both  sexes ; yet 
such  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  country- 
houses  of  Poland. 

Christmas  eve  being  a fast  in  Poland,  nothing  but 
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fish  was  served  at  the  table  of  the  hostess,  who  made 
up  for  a great  deficiency  of  good  qualities  by  strict 
attention  to  her  religious  duties.  The  board  was  not- 
withstanding sumptuously  served ; gold  and  silver 
vases,  filled  with  hot-house  plants,  resting  upon  a 
magnificent  plateau,  graced  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  soup  was  made  of  sterlet,  from  the  V olga ; each 
plateful  was  worth  a ducat ; and  a carp  from  the 
Vistula,  with  a ticket  in  his  mouth,  announcing  his 
weight  to  be  forty  pounds,  was  handed  round  to  the 
guests.  No  salmon  was  ever  redder.  Other  fish, 
tortured  in  all  ways,  and  disguised  after  every  fashion, 
followed  in  rapid  succession ; and  the  sparkling  cham- 
pagne which  was  poured  out  in  profusion,  and  quaffed 
as  rapidly  as  it  was  poured  forth,  compensated  for  the 
want  of  more  solid  materials. 

Among  the  guests  was  a little  man  of  genteel  ap- 
pearance and  polished  manners,  who  had  a quotidian 
complaint.  He  was  one  of  those  who  considered  the 
dinner  as  the  end  and  object  of  life,  and  yet  this  meal 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  disquietude.  He  had  un- 
governable passions.  Was  the  dinner  to  his  liking, 
he  consumed  so  much  of  it  that  he  had  a violent  fit  of 
indigestion  in  the  evening.  Was  it  not  to  his  liking, 
he  became  choleric,  and  was  seized  with  such  a fit  of 
passion  as  was  sure  to  cause  him  the  jaundice.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  however,  he  always  mounted 
guard  over  himself ; so  that  it  was  proverbial  in  the 
country  that  Christmas  eve  was  the  only  time  in  the 

year  in  which  Count  was  in  a tranquil  state  of 

mind.  It  is  true  upon  one  occasion  he  so  conquered 
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his  habits,  (and  who  cannot,  if  he  sets  about  it  in 
right  earnest  ?)  that  he  remained  quiet  for  two  months 
together . The  case  was  imperious,  and  a point  of  duty. 
He  was  a dead  shot ; and  having  quarrelled  with  a 
neighbour  who  had  doubted  his  word,  he  called  him 
out.  The  little  man  would  not  brook  the  insult 
offered  him.  His  adversary  who  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, knowing  the  Count’s  skill,  demanded  two 
months  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and  visit  his  family 
which  was  abroad.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  the  little 
man  determined  to  make  a signal  example  of  his  of- 
fender. He  consequently  put  his  temper  and  himself 
into  training,  and  drank  only  lemonade  for  two  whole 
months,  in  order  to  steady  his  hand.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  his  antagonist  returned  ; the  duel 
was  fought,  and  the  Count  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
temperance  by  lodging  his  ball  in  his  adversary’s  loins, 
which  finally  caused  his  death.  This  was  the  third 
time  he  had  been  successful  at  this  game. 

He  was  a man  of  fine  taste  and  a good  poet,  and 
had  translated  several  of  Racine’s  tragedies  into  the 
Polish  language.  He  amused  the  guests  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  by  reciting  some  poetry  of  his  own 
composition.  It  was  a hymn  to  the  Virgin ; for  he 
also  was  observant  of  his  religious  duties.  He  was 
less  of  a patriot  than  of  a poet,  and  when  abroad  had 
the  imprudence  to  express  opinions  publicly  inimical 
to  his  country ; for  which  he  was  chastised  in  such  a 
way  as  insulted  the  little  man’s  honour  at  its  very 
seat,  and  allowed  him  no  hopes  of  revenge.  Having 
once  in  a coflee  house  in  Paris  declared  he  should 
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like  to  see  the  Russians  conquer  the  Poles  (this  was 
in  the  time  of  Catherine),  it  was  reported  to  four  of 
his  countrymen,  who  happened  to  be  there.  They 
all  waited  upon  him  early  in  the  morning,  roused  him 
from  his  slumbers  by  pulling  him  out  of  bed,  and 
applied  birch  rods  with  such  force  to  all  parts  of  his 
body,  that,  by  the  time  they  had  finished  their  chas- 
tisement, the  little  man  resembled  a boiled  lobster. 
In  vain  did  he  roar  for  assistance  — in  vain  did  he 
talk  about  the  law  ; each  threat  only  added  force  to 
the  stripes,  which  did  not  cease  till  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  his  knees  and  cried  peccavi.  When  he 
had  done  this,  his  punishers  relented,  and  each  took 
a card  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  his 
satisfaction.  They  then  retired,  and  allowed  him  to 
take  his  morning’s  nap.  As  soon  as  possible,  how- 
ever, he  took  himself  off,  travelled  post  haste  towards 
Poland,  but,  stopping  to  rest  at  Metz,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  reading  in  the  French  paper  the  history  of 
his  adventure. 

It  happened  upon  the  present  occasion,  that  one  of 
the  party,  being  rather  overtaken  with  wine,  made 
some  slight  allusions  to  this  circumstance.  “ What 

makes  you  so  fidgetty,  Count ?”  said  the  guest. 

“ Shall  I give  you  a softer  cushion  ? ” Nothing, 
however,  could  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  mind 
at  Christmas  eve;  not  even  the  loss  of  some  score 
of  ducats  at  quinze.  The  Count  was  true  to  his 
vows. 

A very  different  description  of  character,  both  as 
regarded  the  external  and  inward  man,  was  to  be 
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found  in  the  person  of  the  veteran  soldier,  who,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  country  when  its  sceptre  was 
swayed  by  the  Casimirs,  attracted  general  attention. 
The  sabre  had  left  some  marks  upon  his  face,  but  had 
not  destroyed  his  open,  manly  countenance,  which 
beamed  with  good-humour,  as  lie  related  many, 
though  far  from  humorous,  anecdotes  of  his  past  life. 
His  temper  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  little 
Count’s ; he  was  seldom  or  never  in  bad  humour,  un- 
less it  were  on  Christmas  eve,  when  he  could  not  get 
his  usual  portion  of  beef  and  soup.  It  is  difficult  to 
convince  a soldier,  who  has  suffered  so  many  com- 
pulsoiy  privations,  that  there  can  be  any  merit  in 
voluntarily  imposing  them  upon  one’s  self.  He  wished 
much  for  his  beef  on  the  present  occasion,  for  he 
had  performed  a long  journey  ; but  the  rules  of  the 
house  were  not  to  be  interfered  with,  so  that  he  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  telling  a story  instead  of 
getting  supper,  or  at  least  such  a one  as  he  desired. 

It  was  in  his  “ twentieth  spring,”  as  he  informed 
us,  that  he  served  against  the  Turks,  was  taken 
pnsonei,  and  sent  to  Constantinople  with  a chain  of 
unfortunate  companions. 

“ Arrived  at  the  Sublime  Porte,”  he  continued,  “ I 
escaped  with  my  ears,  in  compliment  to  my  rank, 
whilst  many  of  my  companions  were  ‘over  head  and 
eais  m affliction.  I was  condemned,  however,  to 
work  in  the  dock  ^ards,  and  was  led  to  and  from 
labour,  chained  to  a Turkish  convict,  with  whom  I 
remained  in  close  connection  during  my  hours  of  ease, 
being  separated  only  from  my  companion  when  both 
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my  arms  were  required  to  bend  the  plank  on  the 
vessel’s  ribs.  Bread  and  water,  and  frequent  stripes, 
were  my  daily  allowance  — fare  good  enough  for  a 
Christian  dog  ; and  the  only  comfort  that  was  allowed 
me  was  the  hope  of  escape  or  ransom. 

Eighteen  months,  however,  had  passed  in  f du- 
rance vile,’  and  no  rescue  appeared.  During  this 
period,  the  convict  who  was  chained  to  me  suddenly 
died  in  the  night,  from  over- exhaustion  during  the 
day.  It  happened  during  the  time  of  one  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  when  the  prisoners  are  not  allowed 
to  work,  but  are  confined  to  their  cells.  I remained 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  dungeon,  chained  to  the  dead 
body,  in  a climate  and  at  a season  of  the  year  when 
putrefaction  commences  immediately  after  death.  A 
fever,  accompanied  by  delirium,  was  the  result  of  this 
occurrence. 

“ A return  to  convalescence  was  a return  to  labour, 
and  I was  chained  to  another  convict.  My  mind, 
now  enervated  by  physical  causes,  gave  way  to  de- 
spondency, and  I even  contemplated  self-destruction, 
as  the  only  possible  termination  of  my  miseries.  As 
I was  half  lost  in  these  reflections,  and  returning  from 
labour,  I observed  a Greek  priest  cast  a significant 
look  at  me.  The  idea  of  rescue  immediately  occurred 
to  me ; I returned  to  my  cell  with  all  the  joy  that 
hope  can  inspire  in  a desj)onding  mind.  I conjured 
up  all  the  means  of  escape  which  this  ardour  of 
hope  engendered,  and  already  saw  my  deliverer  in 
the  priest  himself.  To  be  seen  speaking  with  the 
Greek  priest  would  be  certain  death  to  both ; and 
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therefore  it  was  difficult  to  devise  the  means  of  con- 
veying to  him  the  necessary  information. 

u I had  been  allowed  the  privilege  granted  to  most 
prisoners  in  Constantinople ; viz.  that  of  repairing 
old  clothes,  and  I had  needles  for  this  purpose.  I 
worked  my  name  upon  a piece  of  white  linen,  and 
under  it  the  name  of  Prince  Chartorisky  ; knowing 
that  if  information  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Prince 
that  I was  a prisoner  at  Constantinople,  ransom  would 
be  speedily  procured.  To  effect  this,  therefore,  occu- 
pied all  my  thoughts  ; it  was  the  last  hope  which 
remained;  and  so  sudden  is  the  transition  produced 
by  hope,  from  one  state  to  another,  that  I,  who  a 
little  before  was  upon  the  brink  of  despair,  was  now 
revelling  in  all  the  intoxication  of  success.  I turned 
from  side  to  side,  receiving  at  each  change  of  position 
the  curses  of  my  companion,  whose  ordinary  sleep  was 
interrupted  by  the  rattling  of  my  chains.  I waited 
with  impatience  to  see  the  grey  morning  peep  through 
the  grated  windows  of  my  cell. 

“ Exhausted  by  watching,  my  eyes  refused  to  look 
longer  at  the  iron  bars,  and  I fell  at  length  fast  asleep. 

I dreamed  that  I was  upon  the  place  of  execution, 
and  about  to  undergo  the  torture,  and  that  a janizary 
struck  me  with  a lance  for  being  so  dilatory  in  help- 
ing to  extricate  myself  from  my  chains.  It  soon 
proved  more  than  a dream,  for  the  stroke  of  the 
keeper  awakened  me.  The  light  of  morning,  though 
ushered  in  so  abruptly,  did  not  allow  me  to  forget 
the  feelings  of  the  preceding  evening.  I jumped 
lightly  from  the  ground,  and  proceeded  with  the 
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other  convict  to  the  dock-yard.  I was  in  hopes  of 
again  meeting  with  the  Greek  upon  the  road,  and  my 
disappointment  was  cruel  when  I found  no  sacerdotal 
beard  in  my  path.  I had  devised  a method  of  con- 
veying the  piece  of  cloth  upon  which  I had  worked 
my  name,  should  he  meet  me  again.  To  escape  ob- 
servation, however,  was  my  principal  care.  Should 
I have  met  with  the  priest,  I should  not  have  dared 
to  accost  him,  nor  step  out  of  my  track  to  him ; and 
with  one  hand  full  of  tools,  and  the  other  chained  to 
my  companion,  how  was  I to  convey  to  him  the  in- 
telligence I desired  ? I put  the  cloth  into  the  bowl 
of  my  pipe,  which  I had  fastened  so  slightly  to  the 
wooden  tube  as  to  be  able  to  drop  it  at  pleasure,  and 
I was  in  hopes  of  using  such  language  of  the  eyes 
as  would  allow  the  priest  to  understand  what  I in- 
tended. 

“ I had,  in  my  enthusiasm,  imagined  that  the 
Greek  knew  — nay,  that  he  had  help  for  me ; for  it 
is  easy  to  turn  any  thing  to  our  advantage,  where 
the  heart  has  been  made  sick  by  hope  long  deferred. 
Waiting  therefore  the  opportunity  of  dropping  the 
bowl  of  my  pipe,  should  the  priest  see  me,  and  fully 
expecting  to  meet  him,  I was  already  half  ransomed 
in  my  mind.  Such  ideas  had  buoyed  up  my  hopes, 
which  were  too  speedily  frustrated  by  the  non-appear- 
1 ance  of  my  redeemer.  Passing  through  the  dock- 
yard gate,  casting  one  look  behind,  as  it  were  to 
curse  my  disappointment,  I proceeded  heavily  to 
work,  and  many  stripes  did  I receive  for  my  lazi- 
ness. Repeated  blows  roused  me  from  my  reverie, 
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and,  thinking  that  it  must  be  all  a dream,  I began  to 
redouble  my  exertions,  and  so  escaped  the  repetition 
of  my  stripes. 

“ The  hour  of  work  ceased,  and  the  bell  announced 
the  closing  of  the  gates.  I proceeded  slowly  along 
with  my  companion,  and  had  almost  reached  the  outer 
gate,  when  I perceived  the  old  Greek  in  deep  con- 
versation with  an  eunuch.  The  Greek  recognised 
me  at  the  same  moment,  and,  as  I imagined,  seemed 
to  express  a desire  to  speak  with  me.  This  was,  as 
it  afterwards  proved,  the  excess  of  hope  which  leads 
the  mind  astray.  He  knew  nothing  of  me,  but  dis- 
covered at  first  sight  that  I was  a Pole  of  rank,  and 
as  such  he  conceived  a deep  interest  for  me.  Imme- 
diately I proceeded  to  put  my  plan  in  execution.  I 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  priest,  and  then,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, let  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  fall  from  my  mouth. 
The  Greek,  as  I flattered  myself,  was  alive  to  my 
intentions,  and  had  observed  my  motions.  He  made, 
however,  no  sign,  but  soon  afterwards  turned  round 
and  walked  away  with  an  eunuch. 

“ I entered  my  cell  in  a state  of  mind  not  to  be 
described.  It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  priest 
was  aware  of  all  that  had  happened,  but  that  he 
dared  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  eunuch,  seem  to 
notice  what  had  passed.  A thousand  fears  tormented 
me  during  the  night ; the  scrip  might  be  picked  up 
by  some  of  the  guards,  and  be  turned  to  my  disad- 
vantage, and  the  rough  treatment  I received  for  many 
days  seemed  to  warrant  this  idea.  I forgot  that  no 
Turk  could  read  the  character  in  which  it  was  written. 
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and  I did  not  remember  that  my  own  negligence  and 
abstraction  were  the  most  probable  causes  of  the 
stripes  I received.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  priest, 
if  he  knew  me,  might  also  betray  me,  and  go  shares 
in  the  ransom  which  he  was  sure  to  obtain  if  applied 
for  in  the  proper  quarter.  Then  I thought  the  priest 
might  be  betrayed  himself,  and  perhaps  already  sent 
to  his  long  home,  for  an  attempt  to  release  a prisoner. 
Again  I cheered  myself  with  the  idea  that  all  might 
turn  out  well. 

“ The  joy  wore  away,  however,  and  morning  and 
evening  returned,  and  I saw  no  more  of  my  imagi- 
narv  deliverer ; no  account  reached  me  of  the  scroll 
having  fallen  into  the  right  hands,  and  my  ransom 
appeared  as  far  off  as  ever.  I again  began  to  despair, 
and  relapse  into  my  former  melancholy  condition, 
when  one  morning,  as  I was  preparing  to  go  to  work, 
the  keeper  entered  the  cell,  and,  in  a different  tone 
from  his  usual  mode  of  address,  told  me,  when  he  had 
released  me  from  my  chains,  to  follow  him  to  the 
Cadi’s  house.  My  sensations  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined at  finding  myself  thus  suddenly  released  from 
prison  ; and  I knew  enough  of  Turkish  treatment 
to  be  assured  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed argued  well  for  my  future  destiny.  I was 
soon  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  state,  who,  making 
me  a polite  salutation,  asked  which  route  I pleased 
to  take  in  quitting  the  Sublime  Porte,  assuring  me 
that  every  means  would  be  afforded  me  of  arriving 
speedily  at  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Half  panic- 
struck,  I replied  that  I would  gladly  depart  by  any 
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route  that  the  government  should  direct,  but  that  I 
would  prefer  to  go  to  Vienna.  ‘Good,’  said  the  Cadi, 
c the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  a firm  and  faithful  ally  of 
the  Sultan.  Let  him  have  as  many  piastres  as  are 
requisite  for  his  journey,’  he  continued,  whispering 
to  the  officer  near  me  how  many  he  was  to  give  me, 
and,  making  me  a polite  bow,  signified  that  I might 
leave  the  hall. 

Soon  after  I had  left  the  hall,  I was  involuntarily 
returning  to  prison,  so  great  is  the  force  of  habit ; nor 
could  I at  once  feel  that  I was  free.  I was  pursuing 
actually  the  path  towards  my  former  dungeon,  and 
hardly  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  ground,  so  lost  was  I 
in  conjecture,  when  I perceived  coming  towards  me, 
with  rapid  steps,  my  supposed  redeemer.  We  ran 
into  each  other’s  arms,  and  embraced  as  old  friends 
whom  misfortunes  had  bound  together  in  the  bonds 
oi  friendship.  V hen  the  first  emotion  was  over,  the 
old  priest  began  thus : — 

ei  c the  name  of  God,’  said  he,  crossing  himself 
from  right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  and 
thus  proving  himself  of  the  true  church,  4 in  God’s 
name,’  he  exclaimed,  4 how  dared  you  in  the  presence 
of  that  old  eunuch  make  signs  to  me,  some  weeks 
ago  ? I had  remarked  you,  and  knew  well  enough 
that  you  wished  to  speak  with  me,  and  I saw  enough 

y covei  through  your  rags  the  traits  of 

nobility.  I determined  to  know  your  history,  and  be 
of  service  to  you,  if  I could,  and  had  even  laid  a 
plan  of  escape  for  you.  I hoped  the  following  day 
to  meet  you;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  old 
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eunuch  was  prowling  about  in  the  same  direction  as 
we  had  met  the  day  before  ; I endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  about  his  own  affairs  till  you 
should  come  up  with  me,  and  then  strictly  watch  your 
movements.  I did  so,  and  saw  the  bowl  of  your  pipe 
drop  to  the  ground.  I turned  round  immediately, 
lest  he  should  have  noticed  that  my  head  was  too 
long  in  one  position.  You  must  recollect  I am  but 
a Greek,  and  they  have  a speedy  way  of  adjusting 
our  heads  if  we  hold  them  too  much  on  one  side. 
I walked  away  with  him  as  nonchalant  as  possible, 
and  did  not  return  to  the  spot  for  some  hours  after- 
wards. I then  came,  as  I conjectured,  to  the  spot 
where  you  dropped  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  hunted 
earnestly  for  it,  but  without  success.  I was  about  to 
give  up  the  search,  for  the  shades  of  evening  were 
fast  advancing,  and  I resolved  to  return  the  following 
day  at  sunrise.  Just  as  I was  about  to  leave  the 
spot,  a voice  struck  my  ear,  for  my  eyes  had  been  so 
bent  upon  the  ground  that  I could  see  nothing  else, 
and,  turning  quickly  round,  I perceived  the  old  Baba 
coming  towards  me. 

“‘“You  are  searching  in  vain,”  he  exclaimed: 
“ that  which  you  seek  is  not  to  be  found  where  you  last 
saw  it.  I watched  your  motions  this  day,  as  the  two 
convicts  passed  by,  and  my  eyes  are  better  than  you 
suppose  them  to  be.  I saw  the  pipe  drop,  and  I knew 
it  meant  something,  by  the  confusion  of  your  manner 
in  attempting  to  appear  regardless  of  what  had  passed. 
I do  not  know  what  it  meant ; but  here  it  is,”  he 
continued,  putting  the  bowl  into  my  hand  which 
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contained  the  scroll.  “Keep  your  peace,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  even  an  eunuch  is  grateful  for  past 
services.  The  charm  you  once  gave  me  cured  me  of 
my  ague,  when  the  doctors  of  the  seraglio  had  in 
vam  exhausted  their  laboratories  upon  me.  Keep 
your  peace,  and  I will  not  betray  you.” 

I took  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  with  seeming  in- 
difference, for  I well  knew  his  treachery,  and  that, 
although  he  felt  disposed  at  present  to  render  me  a 
sei\ice,  he  might  still  have  it  in  his  power  to  betray 
me  at  some  future  period,  and  I dared  not  trust  him. 
I unfolded  the  scroll,  and  then  perceived  who  you 
tv  ere  5 but,  still  aping  indifference,  I returned  it  to 
the  old  Baba,  and  desired  him  to  take  it  to  the  Cadi, 
for  I did  not  know  of  what  importance  it  might  be. 
I declared  that  I had  dropped  a small  crucifix  in  my 
wvalk,  and  had  been  retracing  my  steps  to  try  and 
find  it.  I gave  him  to  understand,  however,  that,  as 
fai  as  I could  make  it  out,  the  man  who  dropped  the 
pipe  was  a prisoner  of  distinction,  and  might  be  ran- 
somed at  a high  price.  I begged  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  this  to  the  Cadi,  that  he  might  not 
lay  himself  open  to  suspicion. 

I had  now  laid  the  foundation  of  your  escape. 
Bribery  is  a part  of  Turkish  government,  as  well  un- 
derstood as  in  any  Christian  country.  The  subalterns 
are  people  whose  services  can  be  commanded  at  all 
tinier.  As  I had  anticipated,  I was  summoned  the 
next  morning  to  appear  before  the  Cadi,  who  told 
me  what  I already  knew,  that  you  were  a prisoner 
of  rank,  and  might  be  ransomed  by  application  to 
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Prince  Chartorisky ; for  tlie  old  Baba  had  confessed 
all  he  knew.  The  Sultan  has  been  informed  of  the 
affair,  and  consents  to  take  eight  thousand  piastres, 
but,  added  the  Cadi,  we  must  manage  the  thing 
better ; you  must  obtain  ten  thousand  from  the  Prince, 
or,  added  he,  your  neck  shall  feel  the  bow-string  for 
your  treachery.  As  to  old  Baba,  he  shall  quietly  die 
in  his  bed  before  any  more  is  heard  of  him. 

f I consented  upon  these  conditions  to  be  myself 
the  messenger  ; and,  under  pretence  of  going  to  see 
some  of  my  relations,  embarked  in  a ship  for  Trieste. 
From  thence  I proceeded  directly  to  the  Prince’s 
castle,  and  told  my  stoiy. 

Gracious  God  ! ” exclaimed  the  Prince,  does 
he  still  live  ? I would  give  half  my  worldly  goods  to 
see  him.”  The  money  was  easily  procured.  We  had 
arranged  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  an 
Armenian  in  Constantinople  ; that  the  Cadi  should 
draw  eight  thousand  piastres  for  the  Sultan’s  account, 
and  that  two  more  should  be  given  to  himself.  This 
was  the  plan  agreed  upon  before  I left  the  Porte,  and 
I dared  not  again  appear  publicly  in  the  city  till  I 
knew  that  all  had  been  accomplished. 

« f I found  upon  my  return  (for  the  Prince  seemed 
as  anxious  for  me  to  depart  as  I was  myself,  so  that 
I only  tarried  so  long  as  was  necessary  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  passport),  that  all  was  right.  I 
threw  off  my  pilgrim’s  guise,  and  was  hastening  to 
greet  you.’ 

ee  I jumped  upon  his  neck  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  could  hardly  contain  my  joy.  He  told  me  no 
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time  must  be  lost.  f The  Cadi  is  anxious  you  should 
leave  the  city,  for  he  is  so  implicated  in  the  affair, 
that  to  save  himself  we  may  both  share  the  fate  of 
old  Baba,  who,  I find,  has  been  smothered.  As  to 
his  civilities  and  promises  of  protection,  trust  not  to 
them.  He  is  not  a bad  man,  but  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature ; and  he  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with  Greeks,  that  he  has  imbibed  their  cunning. 
It  is  not  natural  for  a Turk  to  be  artful : he  despises 
Christains,  but  he  does  not  betray  them  from  princi- 
ple. 1 ou  may  yet  remain  a day  or  two  longer. 
Purchase  some  clothes,  pass  for  a French  merchant, 
and  embark  in  the  first  vessel  bound  for  Marseilles. 
Call  upon  me — you  know  where  the  Greek  priests 
live,  you  cannot  mistake  my  lodging,’  and  he  gave 
the  direction  on  a piece  of  paper,  f call  in  the  evening  ; 

^st  still  in  Providence,’  and  he  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly. 

“ I need  not  relate  to  you,”  continued  the  veteran, 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  “ wliat  I felt  when 
I found  myself  freed  from  my  chains,  which  had  worn 
themselves  into  my  flesh.  The  marks  are  still  plain 
enough,”  he  said,  as  he  bared  his  arm,  and  showed  the 
impressions  of  the  iron  on  his  left  wrist.  I was  too 
much  lost  in  the  past  and  the  future,  to  enjoy  the 
present,  as  I had  anticipated.  I hardly  appreciated 
my  freedom,  for  I hardly  believed  that  I could  be 
free  ; so  much  did  I dwell  upon  what  had  passed,  and 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  my  escape. 

I took  up  my  lodgings  in  the  best  part  of  the  town. 

I still  thought  it  was  but  a dream,  and  the  chains 
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rattled  around  me  as  I now  lay  down  to  sleep  upon 
a silken  couch.  I thought  that  I should  have  slept 
better  upon  the  cold  ground.  I know  not  whether  I 
really  slept,  but  I never  passed  a more  unhappy 
night.  I was  haunted  by  unpleasant  dreams,  and 
my  eye-lids  were  closed  but  for  a second  or  two  at  a 
time.  Every  noise  in  the  street  — tor  I lodged  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  the  town  filled  me  w ith 
horror.  My  keeper  was  still  before  me,  and  I jumped 
from  my  couch  expecting  to  feel  the  lash.  The 
morning  light  discovered  to  my  eyes  the  placid  Bos- 
phorus before  my  windows.  I now  gradually  feh 
that  it  was  more  than  a dream,  and  I was  conscious 
of  my  freedom. 

6‘ 1 sent  for  a tailor,  who  soon  supplied  me  with 
the  necessary  articles  of  dress,  and  awaited  the  time 
I had  agreed  to  call  upon  the  Greek,  without  leaving 

my  room. 

« I passed  the  second  night  more  comfortably,  and 
awoke  refreshed  from  my  slumbers.  It  was  a day  of 
fete,  and  all  the  city  was  occupied,  so  that  I had  no 
fear  of  being  molested.  The  priest  was  aware  of 
this,  and,  learning  that  a brig  would  leave  in  the 
evening  for  Marseilles,  had  made  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  informed  me  of  the  circumstance. 
I waited  upon  him  at  the  hour  he  had  named,  and 
having  passed  through  several  streets  without  re- 
ceiving any  molestation,  except  from  the  innumerable 
dogs  who,  like  so  many  wolves,  prowl  about  for 
tlieir  prey,  found  the  old  man  smoking  Ins  pipe  at 
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lus  own  door.  He  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  setting  sun. 

.“  ‘ Take  a chair>’  he  said.  ‘ You  see  the  vessel 
ym0  in  the  offing ; she  only  waits  a fair  wind,  but 
you  must  embark  to-night,  at  all  events ; a boat  will 
push  off  from  her  in  less  than  an  hour.  Stop,’  he 
continued,  ‘ I think  I see  one  leaving  the  ship  at  the 
present  moment;  my  eyes  may  deceive  me.  Tell 
me  if  you  see  any  thing?’  and  he  called  to  his 
servant  to  fill  his  pipe,  for  lie  smoked  like  a Turk. 
I see  her  plainly,  I replied  to  him ; she  is  rowing 
fast  towards  the  shore.  - Blessed  be  God ! ’ said  the 
old  man,  ‘ you  will  soon  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  It  is  a singular  thing  that  this  primitive 
Christian  country  should  be  wrested  from  true  be- 
ievers..  It  is  almost  enough  to  encourage  fatalism,’ 
—lie  sighed.  ‘ W ell  may  they  say  God  is  great.  He 
is  good,  too,  or  he  would  destroy  them  by  fire  from 
leaven.’  As  he  was  pronouncing  his  anathemas,  the 
ioat  reached  the  shore.  The  steersman  recognised 
the  priest,  whom  I embraced  cordially,  and  as^I  put 

my  foot  into  the  boat,  he  exclaimed,  < God  is  mer- 
ciful,’ and  crossed  himself. 

“ TIle  rest  of  my  story  is  known  to  you  all,”  said 
the  old  soldier.  “ I have  now  done  with  adventures 

and  I feel  hungry ; for  this  fish  stands  not  instead 
of  beef.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  P • - aftCr  twelve 

o Clock,  and  after  the  ceremony,  we  will  have  more 
solid  fare ; ” for  the  old  soldier  was  not  the  only  one 
who  disapproved  of  the  cheer. 
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Like  all  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
church,  so  that  of  the  Nativity  has  still  been  pic- 
served  in  Poland;  and  as  our  hostess  was  quite  a 
fanatic  in  all  her  religious  opinions,  so  did  she  always 
join  the  peasants  in  the  celebration  of  this  Christmas 

office. 

We  were  reminded,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
veteran  had  finished  his  story,  over  which  some  had 
already  yawned  (his  yarn  being  too  long  for  them), 
that  it  was  time  to  assist  at  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
and,  putting  on  our  furs  and  wrappers,  we  waddled 
through  the  snow  for  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an 
English  mile,  till  we  arrived  at  a hut,  which  was  to 
represent  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  The  chinch 
music  left  us  no  doubt  that  we  were  on  the  light 
road  to  the  manger,  otherwise  the  night  was  dark, 
and  a drifting  sleet  incommoded  us  in  our  march. 
Fiddles,  clarionets,  violoncellos,  accompanied  by 
hundreds  of  voices,  pealed  in  the  air  as  some  of  us 
took  a peep  into  the  cottager’s  only  room,  which  was 
half  filled  with  straw,  a cow  being  tied  up  at  one  end 
to  represent  a stable.  It  was  so  arranged,  that^  as 
soon  as  the  hostess  entered  the  room,  the  Messiah 
should  be  born ; all  the  previous  part  of  the  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  by  those  who  had  devoted 
some  hours  to  this  purpose.  The  priests  and  all  the 
choristers  struck  up  the  anthem  upon  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  the  hostess  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
during  the  ablutions  of  the  infant,  previous  to  its 
being  laid  in  the  cradle ; and  then  there  were  the 
personifications  of  the  shepherds  and  star-gazers,  and 
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many  more  things,  which,  by  Protestants,  are  con- 
sidered little  better  than  blasphemies.  Many  of  us 
thought  not  much  better  of  it,  for  we  were  perishing 
with  cold  upon  a light  supper;  and  were  rejoiced  to 
return  and  get  a glass  of  warm  punch  before  going 
to  bed.  Some  had  clandestinely  provided  a cold 
fowl  in  their  bed-rooms.  Thus,  however,  merrily 
enough,  with  the  excejrtion  of  the  ceremony,  passed 
a Polish  Christmas  eve. 

We  tarried  several  days  at  the  old  castle,  but 
were  obliged  to  confine  our  amusements  to  what  the 
inside  of  the  walls  would  furnish,  for  there  was  no 
temptation  to  go  out.  The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  a drifting  damp  sleet  fell  continually 
during  the  whole  time  which  we  spent  at  — ■ 

At  length,  when  all  the  money  was  lost  at  cards, 
and  excitement  began  to  flag,  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  try  to  amuse  ourselves  under  ground ; and 
as  we  were  but  a few  hours’  ride  from  Weelitzka,  we 
determined  to  visit  the  salt  mines. 

It  does  not  require  long  to  put  such  designs  in 
execution ; neither  vehicles  nor  horses  are  wanting; 
under  such  circumstances : and  the  following  day, 
after  breakfast,  having  first  despatched  the  fourgon 
with  cold  provisions,  we  started,  en  masse , to  visit 
these  wonderful  productions  of  nature.  We  had 
several  formalities  to  go  through  before  we  could  be 
permitted  to  enter  these  subterraneous  territories, 
but  a few  florins  paved  the  way  to  our  admission. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  found  the  steward  of  these 
estates  occupying  an  official  situation  as  juryman, 
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and  as  we  could  proceed  no  further  till  our  passports 
and  tickets  of  admission  were  inspected  by  tins  per- 
sonage, so  were  we  detained  nearly  two  hours  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  We  had  ample  time,  therefore,  to 
examine  a large  horizontal  wheel  set  in  motion  by 
twelve  horses,  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  conducted 
by  a peasant  sitting  upon  a little  seat,  and  riding 
round  at  a somewhat  brisker  pace  than  the  equestrians 
who  mount  the  whirligigs  at  Fail  lop  fan*  ThL 
machine  served  to  draw  up  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pits,  and  a large  bucket  containing 
about  three  hogsheads  arrives,  when  the  homes  go 
at  a moderate,  trot,  in  six  minutes  from  the  bottom. 
The  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and  saturated  with 
salt ; it  is  poured  into  a sewer,  which  is  ingeniously 
contrived  to  run  under  ground,  and  in  such  a di- 
rection as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a particle  of 
this  liquid  being  purloined ; as  it  would  not  pay  the 
administration  to  evaporate  this  solution,  neither 
would  it  answer  to  allow  others  to  perform  the 

operation  at  their  own  cost. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  m this 

interim  another  machine  invented  by  a very  in- 
genious mechanic,  for  condensing  the  fragments 
chipped  off  in  fashioning  the  salt  into  solid  blocks ; 
but  as  it  has  completely  failed,  it  need  not  be  more 
dilated  upon.  Its  invention  was  meritorious,  inas- 
much as  it  had  economy  for  its  object,  to  save  the 
expense  of  barrels  in  which  these  morsels  are  col- 
lected. 

o 6 
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At  ten  o’clock  we  were  released  from  our  inac- 
tivity by  the  appearance  of  the  steward,  a native  of 
Brussels,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  at  the  siege  of  Paris  ; 
and  he  very  politely  offered  to  accompany  us  to  these 
subterranean,  though  not  infernal,  abodes. 

Preparatory  to  descending,  each  was  furnished 
with  a linen  gown,  to  preserve  the  clothes  from  the 
humid  incrustations  of  the  mines.  We  descended 
by  a commodious  wooden  staircase,  inclosed  in  a case 
of  fir  trees,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  This  first  descent  is  called  the  shaft,  and  is 
very  damp,  from  the  water  oozing  from  the  earth 
between  the  planks.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  which 
is  named  the  first  story,  the  first  stratum  of  salt  is 
visible.  It  is  here,  however,  very  impure,  being 
mixed  with  a great  deal  of  earth  in  alternate  strata, 
and  running  in  an  inclined  plane.  It  is  soft  and 
transparent,  exuding  moisture , and  has  not  the  same 
rocky  appearance  as  that  which  lies  deeper;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  worked.  The  road  cut  through 
it  is  lined  above  and  on  the  sides  by  large  fir  trees. 

Proceeding  along  a narrow  passage,  we  descended 
again  by  a staircase  about  six  feet  broad,  formed  of 
the  salt  itself,  but  which  had  precisely  the  appearance 
of  a flight  of  granite  steps  very  little  worn  by  use. 
The  deeper  we  penetrated,  the  less  humidity  we 
found,  and  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  a mountain 
of  salt,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  this  pro- 
duction; and,  continuing  our  march,  descended  by 
steps  sometimes  formed  of  wood,  sometimes  of  salt,  to 
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the  first  grand  excavation,  which  is  called  the  amphi- 
theatre or  coliseum,  to  which  it  certainly  does  not 
yield  in  dimensions.  The  roof,  which  is  immensely 
high,  has  been  worked  into  the  shape  of  basaltic 
pillars,  such  as  are  seen  in  Fingal’s  Cave,  or  at 
Arthur’s  Seat  near  Edinburgh.  The  sides  of  the 
caverns  presented  the  same  appearance,  and  the 
technical  term  is  ribbon , being  the  manner  in  which 
the  mine  is  worked.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  is 
suspended  a large  chandelier,  formed  of  the  salt 
crystal.  Gradually  ascending  from  the  floor  are 
benches  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  is  precisely  that  of  a large  opera  house. 

We  were  accompanied  by  six  torch-bearers,  who 
mounted  ladders  placed  against  the  walls,  and  threw 
up  fire-brands  on  high,  which,  during  their  ignition, 
were  just  sufficient  to  make  darkness  visible  ; and  a 
better  illustration  cannot  be  afforded  of  the  “ Pal- 
lent  es  umbras  Erebi , noctemque  prof  undam 

This  may  be  designated,  also,  the  great  square  of 
the  subterranean  city  ; for  from  hence  diverge  streets 
in  all  directions.  Each  of  these  has  its  appropriate 
name  painted  upon  a white  board,  and  fixed  to  the 
corner  of  the  street ; a precaution  which  has  been 
found  absolutely  necessary,  for  so  extensive  are  the 
excavations,  and  so  numerous  the  passages  which  in- 
tersect each  other,  that  miners  have  been  lost,  and 
have  perished  from  hunger. 

The  length  of  the  mine  from  east  to  west  is  com- 
puted at  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  consi- 
derably more  than  two  English  miles ; the  breadth 
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about  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  The  streets 
are  named  after  different  saints,  as  St.  Xicholas, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Francis.  The  principal,  or  high 
street,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  cut  in  a right  line  through  a solid  mass  of 
salt.  It  is  sufficiently  broad  for  five  or  six  men  to 
walk  abreast.  We  pursued  this  through  about  half 
its  length,  and  perceived  a twinkling  at  the  further 
extremity,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a star,  in- 
creasing, however,  as  we  proceeded.  It  proved  to 
be  a lamp  which  one  of  the  miners,  who  was  coming 
towards  us,  carried  in  his  hand. 

Quitting  the  main  street,  we  again  descended,  and 
arrived  at  a saline  fortress,  fashioned  out  of  the  rock, 
hfothino;  was  deficient.  There  was  moat  full  of 
water,  bridge,  portcullis,  and  artillery.  This  con- 
ducted to  a large  square,  where  we  first  saw  the  ope- 
rations of  the  miners.  Huge  blocks  of  salt  were 
piled  up  in  the  centre,  and  there  were  a quantity  of 
little  carriages,  such  as  run  upon  the  iron  railways 
in  the  English  collieries.  These  blocks  are  different 
in  their  dimensions  ; the  smaller  are  rough,  and  weigh 
about  ninety  pounds  each  ; they  are  merely  struck  off 
from  the  mass  by  the  hammer,  though  with  some 
considerable  precision,  being  nearly  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  have  the  appearance  of  large  paving  stones. 
The  larger  blocks  weigh  from  two  to  three  hundred 
weight,  and  are  chiselled  into  an  oblong  shape,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  rolling  them  along  with 
the  foot  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  the  other,  where 
pullies  can  be  attached  to  them.  They  are  exces- 
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sively  hard,  so  that  the  chisel  makes  but  little  im- 
pression upon  them,  chipping  off  small  fragments  at 
each  blow  ; and  so  laborious  is  the  operation,  that  the 
workmen  to  whom  this  is  allotted  are  naked  from  the 
waist.  The  fragments  thus  chiselled  off  are  swept 
together  and  put  into  casks,  or  rather  pounded  into 
them  by  means  of  a large  wooden  pestle. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  when  last  he  visited 
these  mines,  amused  himself  with  filling  a barrel  in 
this  manner ; the  same  has  been  preserved  as  a 
precious  relic,  and  is  enclosed  in  a little  chapel,  the 
name  and  date  deing  engraved  on  a pedestal  of  salt 
on  which  the  barrel  stands. 

Near  the  fortress  is  a cascade,  which  can  be  made 
to  fall  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a reservoir  above  four 
hundred  feet  high.  This  is  set  in  motion  upon  grand 
occasions.  The  water  which  has  run  down  has  con- 
verted the  channel  into  the  appearance  of  sparkling 
gems,  and  the  effect  produced  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  It  runs  into  the  moat  before  the  castle 
gate ; issuing  from  which,  we  again  descended  to 
what  is  termed  the  third  story  of  the  first  camp  ; the 
whole  mine  being  divided  into  three  camps,  and  each 
of  these  into  three  stories  ; for  such  is  the  language  of 
the  miners. 

A large  open  space,  with  an  obelisk  in  the  centre, 
of  immense  height  and  proportions,  from  which  five 
streets  diverge,  the  five  dials,  next  presented  itself  to 
our  notice.  Here  we  first  perceived  the  ropes  de- 
scending from  above,  which  are  attached  to  the  blocks 
of  salt.  Nothing  was  remarkable  in  this  quarter, 
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except  the  immense  quantity  of  timber  employed  in 
different  parts,  to  support  the  roofs  of  the  caverns, 
where  the  strata,  alternating  with  loose  earth,  threaten 
to  fall  in.  To  avert  this  danger,  immense  trees  are 
employed,  laid  in  layers  crossed  upon  each  other, 
the  whole  resembling  an  immense  funeral  pile,  and 
extending  to  the  height*  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet. 
Some  of  these  are  of  enormous  diameter,  and  have 
been  placed  there  for  centuries,  and  are  bent  into  the 
form  of  a bow  by  the  superincumbent  pressure. 
The  timber  of  the  most  ancient  is  as  perfectly 
sound  as  when  first  introduced ; oak,  beech,  and  fir 
have  been  promiscuously  used  aforetime,  and  no 
symptom  of  dry  rot  is  to  be  observed.  The  walls  of 
the  passages  are  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  trees,  split 
in  two.  In  other  cases  blocks  of  salt  are  piled  up  and 
cemented  together,  forming,  as  it  were,  a natural  wall. 
In  several  places  there  are  altars  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  with  lamps  burning  upon  them,  and  carved 
images  of  female  saints,  who  resemble  so  many  Mrs. 
Lots. 

As  this  part  of  the  mine  is  free  from  all  humidity, 
these  images  are  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  first 
shaped  into  their  present  forms  ; and  the  workmen,  as 
they  pass,  take  off  their  hats  and  cross  themselves. 

We  still  descended  till  we  arrived  at  the  floor  of 
the  great  camp,  which  is  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  were 
still,  however,  far  from  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
mine ; for  there  were  several  pits  into  which  we  did 
not  penetrate ; so  deep,  that  a block  of  salt  thrown 
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into  them  was  several  seconds  before  it  leached  the 
bottom. 

Though  not  in  the  bottomless  pit,  we  were  never- 
theless on  the  shores  of  Acheron ; for  here  we  found 
a large  lake,  with  sixteen  feet  of  water,  and  Chaion 
was  waiting  in  his  boat  to  ferry  us  to  Pluto  s 1 calms. 
Nor  could  Charon  himself  look  more  grim  than  the 
old  long  and  white-bearded  being  who,  resting  on  his 
oars,  awaited  us  in  his  skiff.  Every  thing  has  been 
studied  to  make  this  resemble  the  entrance  of  the 
gloomy  regions.  An  immense  cavern,  black  as  Eiebus, 
darkness  more  visible  by  a few  torches  canied  by 
beings  whose  external  appearance  was  haidly  human  ; 
a large  lake,  with  its  boat  and  ferryman  at  the 
further  extremity;  a large  archway,  bounded  by 
two  folding-doors.  Nothing  was  wanting,  in  fact, 

but  the  inscription  of  Dante, 

“ Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  chi  entrate,” 

to  make  the  illusion  complete. 

We  all  took  our  seats  in  the  boat,  though  the 
ladies  who  were  of  the  party  thought  it  all  very 
wicked ; and,  to  cheer  us  on  our  way,  we  attacked 
our  provisions,  which,  had  it  been  our  last  earthly 
meal,  could  not  have  been  more  greedily  devoured. 
We  crossed  the  lake,  passed  under  the  archway  ; and 
though  the  skiff,  running  against  the  gates,  seemed  to 
knock  loudly  for  admission,  no  J anitor  appeared,  and 
we  recrossed  the  stream.  Charon  was  well  satisfied 
to  receive  the  fragments  of  our  meal,  and  a few 
kreutzers. 

It  is  the  very  abode  of  Tantalus ; for  the  water  is 
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so  saturated  with  salt,  and  its  specific  gravity  con- 
sequently so  increased,  that  the  body  will  not  sink 
below  the  chin ; nor  would  any  accidental  gulp  re- 
lieve the  thirst  of  a wretched  sufferer. 

Our  guide  now  proposed  that  we  should  return  by 
another  route,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  ascending  all  the 
steps,  should  wind  more  gradually  up  by  forming  a 
figure  of  eight.  "We  were  now  also  to  see  the  manner 
of  cutting  the  salt.  Passing  previously  through 
several  streets,  we  arrived  at  a field  where  they  were 
at  work.  Few  miners  are  seen  upon  the  same  spot, 
for  though  there  are  at  least  a thousand  employed 
daily,  so  vast  is  the  territory,  that  not  more  than  a 
dozen  are  found  in  the  same  group.  The  wall  upon 
which  they  were  to  work  was  about  twelve  feet  high, 
and  divided  by  a perpendicular  line,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  in  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  was  about 
six  feet  in  breadth.  These  intervening  spaces  between 
the  lines  are  called  ribbons.  The  operation  com- 
mences by  boring  in  the  lines  to  about  the  depth  of 
six  inches,  and  about  two  in  breadth.  It  is  very 
tedious  and  laborious,  and  only  small  particles  chip 
off  at  each  stroke  of  a small  pointed  hammer.  When 
a furrow  is  at  length  made  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  intervening  mass  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  a wedge  is  placed  sideways,  and  struck 
with  a hammer  by  quick  but  very  equable  strokes, 
which  require  considerable  adroitness,  for  after  a 
certain  number  of  blows  the  whole  shelves  off  at 
once,  and  falls  down  entire,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
large  slab  of  marble.  The  fracture  is  quite  smooth, 
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£ts  if  sawn  by  rule  and  line.  Xli6  salt  resembles  a 
mass  of  granite  in  which,  the  mica  abounds,  and  it 
requires  almost  the  sense  of  taste  to  convince  that  it 
is  not  a mass  of  stone.  It  is  then  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  by  strokes  of  a hammer  not  so  large  as 
the  smallest  used  by  blacksmiths,  but  very  pointed. 
These  smaller  masses  are  chiselled  into  an  oval  form, 
as  before  mentioned. 

The  quantity  of  salt  extracted  amounts  annually  to 
about  thirty  thousand  tons,  and  is  sent  in  boats  to  the 
Vistula  for  Warsaw,  and  also  for  Gallicia  and  Hun- 
gary ; but  as  the  supply  is  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  men  work  only  during  the  day ; and  it 
is  calculated  that  enough  is  already  cut  to  supply  the 
demand  of  three  hundred  years ; that  is  to  say,  that 
the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  now  at  work  would 
furnish  sufficient  for  that  period,  without  penetrating 
deeper  or  wider,  supposing  the  demand  to  be  no 

greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  left  the  workmen,  and  proceeded  onwards  till 

we  arrived  at  an  open  space,  in  the  centie  of  which 
is  a large  pyramid  lately  erected  to  the  honour  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  Austria.  It  is  of  Egyptian 
dimensions,  and  on  one  of  its  faces  is  a Latin  inscrip 
tion,  in  brass  letters,  let  into  the  rock,  and  com- 
memorative of  their  visits  to  the  mines.  Theie  are 
several  steps  at  the  base,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 

by  a neat  railing  of  salt  stone. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  royal  chapel,  for  there 
are  several  inferior  ones  in  the  mine.  It  is  excavated 
out  of  one  solid  mass,  and  is  commodious  and  roomy. 
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The  altar  is  adorned  with  two  large  spiral  columns 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  At  the  feet  are  seen  two 
saints  in  a kneeling  posture  quite  entire,  and  opposite 
the  altar  is  a large  pulpit.  On  one  side  is  the  saint 
who  is  the  patroness  of  the  mines.  She  is  a little 
the  worse  for  wear.  She  is  of  transparent  crystal, 
and  was  removed  to  Warsaw  when  Austria  first  took 
possession  of  this  part  of  Poland.  It  seems,  however, 
that  she  was  affected  by  this  banishment  from  her 
native  place,  and,  like  Niobe,  began  to  dissolve  into 
salt  tears,  so  that  she  has  been  restored  to  her 
temple,  and  her  tears  are  consequently  dried  up. 
High  mass  is  performed  in  the  chapel  once  a year 
on  the  3d  of  July,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor’s  visit. 

We  had  now  nothing  more  to  see  but  the  ball  room, 
in  which  great  entertainments  have  been  frequently 
given,  as  upon  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian  prince  and 
princess.  It  is  an  immense  room,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  are  suspended  eight  large  chandeliers.  There 
is  a gallery  for  the  musicians,  and  opposite  the  entrance 
door  a kind  of  throne,  over  which  the  arms  and 
initials  of  the  Gfovernor  of  Gallicia  are  suspended. 
A transparency  with  different  devices  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions was  lighted  up  for  the  occasion  of  our  visit, 
and  had  a pretty  effect,  contrasting  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  There  is  a tremendous  reverbera- 
tion in  this  chamber.  With  this  concluded  the  lions 
of  the  salt  mines ; and,  ascending  from  hence  a flight 
of  three  hundred  steps,  we  came  into  open  day,  after 
having  devoted  more  than  three  hours  to  this  visit: 
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though  our  conductor  informed  us  we  had  seen  hut  a 
very  insignificant  part  of  these  dominions. 

Before  making  our  exit,  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
file  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen,  who  are 
justly  styled  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  who  had  been 
stationed  there  for  more  than  an  hour  to  obtain  exit 
individually ; for  these  poor  wretches  are  let  out  one 
by  one,  and  are  examined  as  rigorously  from  head 
to  foot  as  if  they  came  out  of  a gold  mine.  Severe 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  him  who  should 
purloin  the  least  particle  of  salt. 

A riot  occurred  here  in  1817  from  a reduction  of 
wages,  and  the  men  refused  to  work  ; but  a regiment 
of  soldiers  arriving  from  the  neighbourhood  reduced 
them  to  order,  not  by  the  bayonet,  but  by  the  knout. 
They  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  work  for  the 
wages  offered  them  by  the  government,  or  descend 
into  the  mines  as  convicts,  and  be  left  to  hard  labour 
for  life.  Such  is  the  summary  method  of  proceeding 
in  this  country.  They  are  now  paid  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  kreutzers  per  day,  which  is  not  equal  to  three- 
pence English,  with  which  they  maintain  themselves 
and  families.  They  work  generally  twelve  hours  per 
day.  Formerly  they  established  themselves  with  their 
families  in  the  mines,  and  formed  a subterranean 
population,  and  there  are  many  habitations  still  re- 
maining of  the  old  town. 

The  temperature  of  the  mines  does  not  vary 
throughout  the  year,  being  much  warmer  than  the 
external  air  in  winter,  and  as  much  cooler  in  summer ; 
so  that  the  workmen  do  not  much  suffer  from  cold 
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or  heat : hut  when  they  ascend  from  the  bottom,  and 
mount  the  staircase,  where  they  must  be  stationary 
for  a long  time  before  they  can  make  their  exit,  they 
suffer  most  severely  from  a draft  of  cold  air  in  the 
winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  clothing  of 
the  greater  part  is  also  little  capable  of  defending 
them  from  the  winters  frosts,  as  it  consists  only  01 
sackcloth  ; and  few  are  rich  enough  to  procure  even  a 
sheep’s  skin.  They  offered  us  several  little  toys  which 
they  carve  out  of  the  crystal  salt.  The}'  consisted 
chiefly  of  little  images,  windmills,  cradles,  coaches,  all 
carved  with  a knife  *,  but  even  this  is  forbidden  fiuit, 
and  they  sell  them  clandestinely  in  the  mines,  not 
daring  to  take  them  up. 

Some  minerals  are  sometimes  found  mixed  with 
the  strata  of  salt,  but  in  small  quantities.  There  is 
some  sulphur  and  a little  charcoal  occasionally  dis- 
covered. The  water  in  the  mines  also  is  slightly 
impregnated  with  the  former,  and  hence  an  establish- 
ment of  baths  has  been  formed,  but  which  are  not 
public.  In  order  to  make  use  of  them,  a certificate 
from  a medical  man  is  necessary,  specifying  the 
complaint,  and  the  number  of  baths  requisite.  ~SS  hen 
this  is  obtained,  they  are  granted  gratuitously.  One 
sixth  part  of  the  mineral  is  added  to  common  water, 
and  the  baths  are  heated  to  rather  a high  temperature. 
They  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism ; and  the  guide  assured  us  he  had  been  cured 
completely  of  this  affection,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  constant  bivouacks  when  in  the  army,  having 
previously  tried  many  other  remedies  without  relief. 
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Several  military  men,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
allow  them  to  go  to  Carlsbad,  come  here  annually  for 
this  purpose. 

Horses  are  employed  in  these  territories.  The} 
are  said  to  lose  their  coats  in  three  or  four  years  aftei 
they  are  let  down  ; they  become  very  fat,  and  do  not 
live  long.  I could  not  find  that  the  workmen  were 
subject  to  any  particular  disease ; on  the  contrary, 
they  were  reported  to  be  very  healthy,  and  to  live  to 
an  advanced  age. 

Nothing  very  precise  is  known  as  to  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  saline  country  \ for  when  the  Poies 
were  first  driven  from  Cracow,  they  destroyed  all  the 
records  in  the  convents.  A.  paper  has  been  found  in 
one  of  the  monasteries,  which  gives  some  account  of 
them  so  far  back  as  the  year  / 50.  These  establish- 
ments formerly  derived  their  chief  emoluments  from 
the  sale  of  this  salt,  and  there  are  some  that  still  enjoy 
certain  privileges,  and  have  so  many  pounds  allow  eu 
per  month.  It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  five  florins  per 
cwt.  ; so  that  the  annual  produce  would  be  equal  to 
half  a million  sterling.  But  from  this  must  be  de- 
ducted the  expense  of  working  the  mines  ; and  also 
a certain  quantity  is  sold  to  P oland  anci  Russia  at 
an  inferior  price,  by  a stipulation  made  between  the 
three  powers. 

We  returned  by  the  same  road  ; and  as  we  were 
descending  a hill,  about  half  way  between  Ciacow 
and  Weelitzka,  and  bordered  by  a wood,  some 
dismal  bowlings  struck  our  ear.  Immediately  issued 
from  the  wood  half  a dozen  naked  children  of  both 
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sexes,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  down  to  their 
waists,  and  of  a deep  tawny  cast,  with  fiery  black 
eyes.  Appearing  as  they  did  in  a state  of  nudity, 
and  with  the  horrid  yells  which  they  uttered, 
they  seemed  like  little  imps  let  out  of  the  infernal 
regions.  They  came  out  of  holes  in  the  earth,  wheie 
they  live  summer  and  winter ; and,  unlike  our  gipsies, 
they  do  not  even  profess  to  have  a trade  in  order 
to  cover  their  system  of  stealing.  They  soon  over- 
took our  carriage,  and  began  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of 
feats  of  dancing,  jumping,  tumbling,  and  the  like, 
making  most  hideous  yells.  One  of  them  held  out  a 
paralysed  arm ; it  was  a female,  and  she  ran  along- 
side of  the  carriage  in  which  were  the  ladies,  thrusting 
this  arm  into  the  window.  The  purely  unsophisti- 
cated education  of  these  children  had  taught  them 
how  to  beg  with  most  success.  "W  e had  some  few 
remnants  remaining  in  our  provision  basket,  and 
these  were  distributed  to  them.  They  devoured 
them  most  greedily,  and  retired  into  their  woods. 
Whence  the  name  of  Bohemians  ? There  are  enough 
of  them  in  Bohemia,  but  they  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  Our  English  name  implies  at  all  events 
their  origin,  and  they  retain  their  colour  and  caste. 
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B.C.)  to  A.D.  400. 

Second  Book.- Middle  Ages : History  from 
the  Great  Migration  of  Nations  until  the 
Discovery  of  both  Indies  and  the  Reforma- 
tion—from  A.D.  400  to  1500. 

* * Each  volume  contains  a 


Third  Book.—  Modern  History,  First  Part: 
History  from  the  Discovery  of  America  until 
the  French  Revolution— from  A.D.  1492  to 
1789. 

Fourth  Book. — Modern  History,  Second  Part: 
From  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Present  Time— 1789  to 
1840. 

Appendix. — Containing  a general  View  of  the 
principal  Events  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  till  the  last  French  Revolu- 
tion (1830) . 

Table  of  Synchronal  Events. 


LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dover.  2d  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28a.  boards. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY; 

Or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events  ; the  Limits  of  the  Church 
and  its  Relations  to  the  State ; Controversies  ; Sects  and  Parties  ; Rites,  Institutions,  and 
Discipline  ; Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  Dates,  and 
divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added, ^ Lists  of  Councils  and  Popes,  Patriarchs, 
and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  author  of  The  Complete 
Latin  Dictionary.”  1 vol.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE, 

And  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  III. 
King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  2d  Editiou,  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.with  Map,  15s. 
clotn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE; 

With  a Sketch  of  the  State  and  History  of  France,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Rise  of  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  1vol.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  etc. 
16s.  boards. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  5 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  If.  10s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  If.  4s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  A.D.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

| THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE; 

Comprising  a View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi. 
2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  Vols.  1 to  7,  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Titles,  21.  2s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 

INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  etc.  etc. 
2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

From  its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1492.  By  the  Rev,  H.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  etc.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.  M.G.  Second  Edition,  corrected  throughout. 
1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Forster, 
Esq.  5 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  an 
Historical  Scene  after  a Picture  by  Cattermole,  If.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6<f. 

The  above  5 vols.  form  Mr.  Forster’s  Portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.  7 vols.  foolscap 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  21.  2s.  cloth. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12 s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.,  etc.  etc.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

!!  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

Ij  By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 
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OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably  improved,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  468,  6 8.  cloth  ; or  6 s.  6 d.  bound.  London,  n.  d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  In2vols.  12mo.  pp.  1206, 14s.  cloth ; or  bound,  15s.  London,  1837. 
For  the  convenience  of  Schools  the  volumes  will  always  be  sold  separately . 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.,  author  of  “A  History  of  England,”  ‘‘Greece,”  “ Rome,’ 

“ Outlines  of  History,”  etc.  etc.  12mo.  pp.  364,  5s.  bound.  London,  1841. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  in  consequence  of  numerous  complaints  of  the  or  fin  ary  School 
Histories,  addressed  to  the  author  by  several  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the  task  oj 
education.  They  state  that  the  abridgments  are , almost  without  exception,  so  dry  and  unin- 
teresting, as  to  be  utterly  distasteful  to  children  ; that  they  contain  matter  far  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  are\n  some  loses  too  long  to  be  used  with  advantage  In  the  present 
Elementary  History  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  avoid  all  these  fan  Its . Th  e w ork  is 
brought  within  the  most  moderate  compass,  and  nothing  is  introduced  into  it  that  is  not  likely 
to  prove  both  intelligible  and  interesting  to  children  under  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  for 
whose  use  it  is  designed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  508,  6s.  6 d.  cloth,  or  bound. 
London,  1839. 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  18mo.  pp.  264,  3s.  6d,  bound.  London,  1841. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

To  the  end  of  the  ;Republic.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  512, 
6s.  6 d.  cloth,  or  7s.  bound.  London,  1840. 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ROME,  18mo.  pp.  294,  3s.  6 d.  bound.  London,  1841. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 

From  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the  End  of  the  Empire  in  the  West.  By  Thomas  Keightley, 
Esq.  12mo.  pp.  456,  6s.  6 d.  cloth,  or  7s.  hound.  London,  1840. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  HISTORIES  of  ENGLAND,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  pp.  56  each,  London,  1840; 
ROME,  3d  edition,  pp.  40,  London,  1841 ; GREECE, 3d  edition,  pp.  42,  London,  1841.  Kino, 
sewed.  Is.  each. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

For  particulars,  see  p.  28,  of  Catalogue,  No.  II. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY ; 

For  particulars,  see  p.  28,  of  Catalogue,  No.  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  , 

By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  W.  Wallace,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  10  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  31.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  New  Edition,  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Vols.  1 to  3,  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fergus.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.  3 vols. 
foolscap  8 vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Grattan,  Esq. 
1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  6s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  6s.  cloth. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY  COMMANDERS. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  ail  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  Southey,  Esq.  and 
R.  Bell,  Esq.  5 vols.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  If.  10s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles.  18s.  cloth. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.P.  R.  James.  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.  5 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles. 
30s.  cloth. 


HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY: 

Comprising  the  History  of  every  Regiment  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service.  By  Richard  Cannon, 
Esq.,  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  Horse  Guards. 


The  following  are  already  published! — 


1.  The  LIFE  GUARDS— Containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Formation  of  the  Corps  in 
the  year  1660,  and  of  its  subsequent  ser- 
vices to  1836.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  2d 
Edition,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

2.  The  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF  HORSE 
GUARDS,  OR  OXFORD  BLUES— Its 
Services,  and  the  transactions  in  which  it 
has  been  engaged  from  its  establishment 
in  1661,  to  the  present  time.  By  Edmund 
Packe,  late  Captain,  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
With  Plates,  and  Portrait  of  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  20th  Earl  of  Oxford,  1st  Colonel  of 
the  Regiment.  Svo.  10s.  cloth. 

3.  The  FIRST,  or  KING’S  REGIMENT  OF 
DRAGOON  GUARDS  — Containing  an 
account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment 
in  1685,  and  of  its  subsequent  Services  to 
1836.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  8vo.  8$. 
cloth. 

4.  The  SECOND,  or  QUEEN’S  REGIMENT 
OF  DRAGOON  GUARDS  (Queen’s  Bays) 
— Containing  an  account  of  the  F ormation 
of  the  Regiment  in  1685,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent Services  to  1837.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.  8vo.  8s,  cloth. 

5.  The  THIRD,  or  PRINCE  OF  WALES’ 
REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOON  GUARDS— 
Containing  an  account  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Regiment  in  1685,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent Services  to  1838.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 


6. 


The  FOURTH,  or  ROYAL  IRISH  REGI- 
MENT OF  DRAGOON  GUARDS— Con- 
taining an  account  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Regiment  in  1685,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent  Services  to  1838.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


7 TheFIFTH,  or  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE 
' of  WALES’ REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOON 
GUARDS— Containing  an  account  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  1685,  with 
its  subsequent  Services  to  1838.  Illustrated 
with  Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


8.  The  SIXTH  DRAGOON  GUARDS.  8vo. 
8s.  cloth. 


9.  The  SEVENTH,  or  PRINCESS  ROYAL’S 
REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOON  GUARDS— 
Containing  an  account  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Regiment  in  1688,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent Services  to  1839.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


10.  The  FIRST,  or  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF 
DRAGOONS— Containing  an  account  of 
its  Formation  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  of  its  subsequent  Ser- 
vices to  1839.  Illustrated  with  Plates. 
8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

11.  The  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF  SCOTS 
DRAGOONS  ; now,  The  Second,  or  Royal 
North  British  Dragoons,  commonly  called 
The  Scots  Greys— Containing  an  account 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  of 
its  subsequent  Services  to  1839.  Illus- 
trated with  Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


12.  The  FIRST,  or  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF 
FOOT  — Containing  an  account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Regiment  in  the  Reign  of 
King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of 
its  subsequent  Services  to  1838.  Illustrated 
with  Plates.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

13.  The  SECOND,  or  QUEEN’S  ROYAL 
REGIMENT  OF  FOOT— Containing  an 
account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment 
in  1661,  and  of  its  subsequent  Services  to 

1837.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

14.  The  THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  or 
THE  BUFFS;  formerly  designated  The 
Holland  Regiment— Containing  an  account 
of  its  Origin  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  its  subsequent  Services  to 

1838.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  8vo.  12*. 
boards. 

15.  The  FOURTH,  or  KING’S  OWN  REGI- 
MENT OF  FOOT — Containing  an  account 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  1680, 
and  its  subsequent  Service  to  1839.  Illus- 
trated with  Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 


16. 
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18. 


The  FIFTH  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  or 
NORTHUMBERLAND  FUSILEERS  — 
Containing  an  account  of  the  F'ormation 
of  the  Regiment  in  1674,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent Services  to  1837.  Illustrated  with 
Plates.  8vo.  8*.  cloth. 

The  SIXTH,  or  ROYAL  FIRST  WAR- 
WICKSHIRE REGIMENT  OF  FOOT— 
Containing  an  account  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Regiment  in  the  year  1674,  and  of 
its  subsequent  Services  to  1838.  Illus- 
trated with  Plates.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

The  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  OF 
FOOT,  or  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS— 
Containing  an  account  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Regiment  in  1793,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent Services  to  1837.  With  Plate.  8vo. 
6s.  cloth. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2d  Edition,  enlarged,  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth.  ...  , , , . 

The  Second  Edition  is  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  - 
Jive  pages  of  fresh  matter ; and  the  work  now  forms  a complete  history  of  the  Order  oj  tne 
Temple , from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  Palestine,  to  the  period  of  its  abolition  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  of  Vienne.  A full  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  establishment 
of  Vie  Knights  Templars  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  m London. 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON: 

Its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  author  of  The  Knights 
Templars.”  Square  crown  8vo.  with  6 Plates,  5s.  cloth. 

SIR  H.  CAVENDISH’S  DEBATES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— 

During  the  Thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  commonly  called  the  Unreported 

— ..  m.  !--i  Tii.... — . ""  of  tiie  Parliamentary  Histnrv  ot  the 

ters,  Private  Journals,  Me 
, Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Pai 
History  of  England.  In  4 vols.  royal  Svo.  Vol.  1 is  now  ready,  25s.  cloth, 
is  also  published  in  Parts,  6s.  each,  of  which  five  are  now  published. 

It  has  often  been  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  met  in  May  1768,  and  was  dissolved  in  June 
1771,  should,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  from  the  gallery  of  the  House,  have  remained  nearly  a blank  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  debates  of  this  period,  were,  however,  fortunately,  taken  down 
by  a member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish,  and  the  editor  having  discovered  his 
MSS.,  and  obtained  permission  to  print  them,  they  are  now  given,  to  the  world.  I he  col- 
lection contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  speeches  by  Burhe,  which  have  never  seen  the 
light  • together  with  a number  of  the  most  valuable  speeches  of  Mr.  George  Grenville t Lord 
North,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Thurlow,  Mr.  JVedderburn , Mr.  Fox,  Colonel  Barre,  Mr.,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice,  Blachstone,  etc.  etc.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  stirring,  period  of 
the  publication  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  and  exhibits  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country , previous  to  the  unhappy  contest  which  took  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies. 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  K.C.  ETC. 

By  Major  Basil  Jackson,  and  Captain  C.  Rochfort  Scott,  late  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps. 

2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  numerous  Plans  of  Battles,  30s.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  ETC. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  F.L.S. 
with  additions,  foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait,  8s.  6 d.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Newly  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious 
Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  3 vols,  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  21.  5s.  boards. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS, 

For  the  Use  of  Young  People  ; with  a Selection  of  British  and  General  Biography.  By 
R.  Mangnall.  New  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  other 
very  considerable  recent  Improvements,  12mo.  4s.  fid.  bound. 

* * The  only  Edition  with  the  Author's  latest  Additions  and  Improvements  bears  the 
* imprint  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE; 

A Sequel  to  Hangnail’s  Historical  Questions  : comprising  Questions  on  the  History  of 
the  Nations  of  Continental  Europe  not  comprehended  in  that  work.  By  Julia  Corner. 
New  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  bound. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON;  . . . 

Or  an  Introduction  to  the  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  in  Question  and  Answer  ; compiled 
for’ the  Use  of  Younv  Persons.  To  which  are  added,  an  Accentuated  Index,  Questions 
for  Exercises,  and  Poetical  Illustrations  of  Grecian  Mythology,  from  Homer  and  Virgil. 
By  W.  J.  Hort.  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  and 
Northern  Mythology,  18mo.  17  Plates,  5s.  6d.  bound. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHRONOLOCY  AND  ANCIENT 

HISTORY.  By  W.  J.  Hort.  New  Edition,  18mo.  4s.  bound. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  with  appropriate  Questions  at  the  end  of 
each  Section.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Knapp,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  considerable  additions, 
12mo.  5s.  bound. 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY; 

Containing  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  those  Events 
which  have  produced  conspicuous  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  general 
sta'e  of  Human  Affairs.  In  a Series  of  Letters.  By  John  Bigland,  author  of  “ Letters 
on  the  Political  State  of  Europe.”  7th  Edition,  1 vol.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 
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History  and  Biography. 


LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY  MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN, 

and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  J.  Montgomery,  etc.  3 vols.  foolscap 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.,  etc.  2 vols.  fcp.  8yo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


SIX.  Novels,  Tales,  etc. 


THE  NEIGHBOURS: 

A Story  of  Every-day  Life.  By  Frederika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  18s  boards. 

“ The  execution  of  this  exceedingly  curious  ■picture  of  life  and  manners  is  very  felicitous ; 
minute  in  its  touches,  painstaking  with  its  details,  and  yet  not  so  literal  as  life-like  in  its 
effects;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  carefully  elaborated  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school. 
In  ‘ The  Neighbours,’  the  reader  will  meet  with  something  very  different  from  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  English  novels  of  the  present  day.  Although  a translation,  it  has  all  the 
ease  and  freshness  of  an  original.”-—  Spectator. 

DORA  MELDER : 

A Story  of  Alsace.  By  Meta  Sander.  Translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
author  of  “Records  of  a Good  Man’s  Life,”  &t.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 Illustrations,  7 s.  cloth. 


THE  JACQUERIE  ; 

Or,  the  LADY  and  the  PAGE.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  11s.  6<Z. 

THE  ANCIENT  RECIME  : 

A Tale.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  11.  11s.  6cf. 

CORSE  DE  LEON; 

Or,  the  BRIGAND.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1L  11s.  6cZ. 

THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY: 

A Novel.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1L  11s.  6tf. 

HENRY  OF  GUISE; 

Or,  the  STATES  of  BLOIS.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1L  11s.  6 d. 

THE  HUGUENOT: 

A Tale  of  the  French  Protestants.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  11s  6 d. 

THE  ROBBER. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  11s.  6 d. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  11s.  GcZ. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY; 

Or,  the  REVOLT  of  GHENT.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  I Is.  GcZ. 

ONE  IN  A THOUSAND; 

Or,  the  DAYS  of  HENRI  QUATRE.  By  G.  P,  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  11s.  6 d. 

ATTILA: 

A Romance.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  113.  on. 

THE  DOCTOR,  ETC. 

5 vols.  post  8vo.  2 Z.  12s.  6<Z.  cloth. 

JANE  SINCLAIR; 

Or,  the  Fawn  of  Spring  Vale ; Lha  Dhu,  or  the  Dark  Day;  the  Clarionet;  the  Dead  Boxer; 
the  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan ; the  Resurrections  of  Barney  Bradley.  By  William 
Carleton.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  1Z.  11s.  6 d.  boards. 

FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER; 

Or,  the  CONVICTS  of  LISNAMONA.  By  William  Carleton.  2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  fis.  cloth. 

FATHER  BUTLER  AND  THE  LOUCH-DERG  PILGRIM. 

By  William  Carleton.  2d  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  3s.  GcZ.  cloth. 
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IV.  Encyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries. 


AN  ENCYCLOP/EDiA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.^F.b.A. 


Illustrated  with 


Historical,  x ncorcticai,  dim.  cidtutai*  uy  v r " T , . • , , q 

upwards  of  1000  Engraving’s  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  b.  Gwilt.  In  1 thick  vol.  8vo. 
(1842),  containing  1100  pages,  compactly  and  beautifully  printed,  21. 12s.  6o.  cloth.  . 

“ This  elaborate  and  learned  work  constitutes  a complete,  body  of  architecture,  and  gives 
such  information  concerning  its  history,  theory,  and  practice,  as  students  and  practitioners 
should  acquire,  and  which  the  amateur  and  general  reader  may  wish  to  refer  to.  1 he  vast 
mass  of  matter  is  admirably  arranged,  put  into  a condensed  and  clear  form,  and  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts  that  of  themselves  are  valuable  examples  independently  of  the  text.  I he 
history  of  architecture  from  the  earliest  ages  is  traced  through  various  countries  and  periods, 
and  the  relations  of  the  several  styles  to  each  other  are  distinctly  shewn:  this  portion  may  be 
read  throughout  as  a complete  treatise.  Mr.  Gwilt  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  laborious 
task,  which  he  has  executed  with  ability  and  con  amore.  The  Glossary  alone  is  a dictionary 
of  architecture  sufficient  for  casual  use,  and  it  includes  a chronological  list  of  architects,  with 
their  principal  edifices,  as  well  as  a classified  catalogue  of  warns  on  the  subject : an  index 
completes  the  value  of  the  book  as  one  of  reference.  The  engravings  are  beautifully 
executed.” — Spectator,  Nov.  19,  1842. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; v „ 

Comprising  a complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heaven  y 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country  and  the  Inuustry  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  H g M y, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted  in  Astronomy,  etc.  by  Professor  Wallace  ; Geology,  _ etc.  by  Professor 
Jameson;  Botany,  etc.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  Zoology,  etc.  by  W.  Swainson  Esq  New 
Edition,  brought  down  to  1840:  with  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  1000  other 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby  Strut.,  etc.  rep 
senting  the  most  remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  1 vol. 
8vo.  containing  upwards  of  1500  pages,  31.  cloth. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  History,  Description,  and.  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human 
Knowledge  ; with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the.Terms  in  general  use  Edited  by 
W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ; assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq.  The  various  departments 
are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  1 very  thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1352.  Illustrated  by  Wood- 
engravings,  3/.  bound  in  cloth.  London,  1842. 

A DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL, 

ofThe  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By  J it 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  2 thick  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1980,  41.  bound  m cloth.  Illustrated  with  Six  Large 

l/'The'world,  on  Mercator’s  Projection;  with  enlarged  scales  introduced  of  Canton  River, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Hooglily  River,  Island  and  Town  of  Singapore,  and  Colony  of  Good  Hope. 

2 Asia  on  a very  large  scale,  embracing  every  recent  Survey  {coloured) . 

3.'  Grett  Britain  and  Ireland,’ their  Navigable  Rivers,  and  completed  and  proposed  Railways ; 

with  Dublin  Bay,  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  Thames,  introduced  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

4 The  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  with  part  of  the  United  States,  compiled  from 
official  sources  ; with  Plans  of  the  Cities  and  Harbours  of  Montreal  and  the  Island  of  New 

5 .  f Cent r a? 'and ** Southern ' Eur (Tpe ^w i th  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  Mouth  of  the  Schelde 

6.  'central  America  andth^WeTtlndies,  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities  ; with  the^Island 
of  Jamaica,  the  Harbours  of  Port  Royal  and  Kingston,  and  the  Harbour  and  City  of  Havana, 
introduced  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

A DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,-  AND  HISTORICAL, 

of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plan s 
Bv  J R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq.  A NewEdition,  with  a newand  enlarged  Supplement,  containing 
life  New  Tariff,  the  New  Corn  Law  (with  an  Article  on  the  latter) , and  bringing  down  the 
information  in  the  work  to  September  1842.  In  1 closely  and  Deautifully-pnnted  vol.  8vo. 

of  more  than  1350  pages,  21.  10s.  boards. 

*»*  The  New  Supplement  separately , 5s.  sewed. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racine-  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delabere 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,”  “Canine  Pathology/  etc.  etc. 
With  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Alken,T.  Land 
seer"  Dickes,  etc.  1 thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1256,  21.  10 s.  in  fancy  cloth.  London,  1840. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS:  „ 

Being-  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  abridged  : containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popular ^ly  describ ed: 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  m the  Arts  ; and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the 
Species.  For  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C.  Loudon  1 '-L-S.  &c. 
In  8vo  pp.  1234.  with  upwards  of  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  21. 10s.  cloth.  London,  la-*- 
The  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8 vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  8vo.  Plates  of  Trees,  and  upwards 
of  2500  Woodcuts,  101.  cloth. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GARDENING;  . 

Presenting  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries? and  is  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  etc.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  A new 
Edition’  (1839) , enlarged  and  much  improved,  1 large  vol.  Svo.  with  nearly  1000  Engravings  on 
Wood,  pp.  1312,  21.  10s.  cloth.  
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AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  Descriptions,  Engraved  Figures,  and 
Elementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a beginner,  who  is  a mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist ; the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowcrby,  t'.L.S.  A new  Edition  (1841),  with  a new  Supplement,  com- 
prising every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1S29,  and  January  1840 : with  a new 
Genersl  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Loudon,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun., 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S. ; and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants,  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  1 very  large  vol.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
pp.  1354,  31.  13*.  6d.—' The  new  Supplement  (1S41),  separately,  8vo.  pp.  190,  15s.  cloth. 

THE  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And  DICTIONARY  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS  : embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  Readers.  By  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Konigsberg,  and  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  , Author  of  several  of  the  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  other  Agricultural  Works  ; Editor 
of  the  “Farmer’s  Almanack,”  etc.  1 thick  vol.  Svo  pp.  1324  (1842),  illustrated  by  Wood 
Engravings  of  the  best  and  most  improved  Agricultural  Implements.  21.  10*.  cloth. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  & VILLA  ARCHITECTURE 

and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  of  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries, 
Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  etc.;  with  the  requisite  Fittings-up, 
Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery:  each  Design 
accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Architec- 
tural Science  and  Taste,  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  New  Edition  (1842) , corrected,  with  a Supplement  containing 
160  additional  pages  of  letter-press,  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  bringing  down  Jhe  work 
to  1842.  In  1 very  thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1326,  with  more  than  2000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
31.  3*.  cloth. 

***  The  New  Supplement,  separately , 8vo.  pp.  174,  Is.  6 d.  sewed. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Comprising  its  History  in  all  Countries;  the  principles  on  which  Agricultural ’Operations 
depend,  and  their  Appilcatlon  to  Great  Britain  and  similar  Climates.  By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.  etc.  The  Third  Edition  (1839) , 1 large  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1418,  with  nearly  1300  Engravings 
on  Wood,  21.  10*.  cloth. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

By  William  Savage,  author  of  “ Practical  Hints  on  Decorative  Printing,”  and  a Treatise 
“On  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  Black  and  Coloured.”  In  1vol.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Diagrams,  II.  6*.  cloth. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES: 

Containing  a clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  etc.  New  Edition,  in  1 thick  vol.  Svo.  illustrated  with  1241  Engravings  on 
Wood,  21. 10*.  cloth. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formula:  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital ; Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Children  ; Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  ; of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  etc.  Publishing  in  Parts,  of  which 
“Seven  have  appeared. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  E.  Cresy,  Esq.  F.A.S.  C.E.  In  1 thick  vol.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  ( Preparing  for  Publication) . 


V.  Juvenile  Works. 


THE  BOY’S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a Country  Boy,  written  by  Himself ; exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  \Villiam  Howitt,  author  of 
“ The  Rural  Life  of  England,”  etc.  2d  Edition,  fcap.  Svo.  with  about  40  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People,  By  Captain  Marryat.  3 Vols.  fools- 
cap Svo.  with  Numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  7s.  6<f.  each,  cloth. 
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Juvenile  Works. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK: 

A Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.  19th  Edition,  square  12mo.,  with  many  Engravings  on  Y\  ood,  8s.  6d.  boards. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  BOOK: 

A Manual  of  Elegant  Recreations,  Exercises,  and  Pursuits.  4th  Edition,  with  numerous 
beautifully  executed  Engravings  on  Wood.  IE  Is.  elegantly  bound  in  crimson  sil  , 
with  imitation  of  Mechlin  lace. 


VS.  Agriculture,  Farming,  Iiand-Surveying,  etc. 

THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Britain  described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden , 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d’ Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Societe  Royale 

et  Centrale,  etc.  etc.  The  Plates  are  drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  reduced  from  a 

a Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  In  2 vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  52  plates  of  animals,  beautifully 
coloured  after  Nature,  16/.  16s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follows 


The  OX,  in  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  22  Plates, 
price  61.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco. 

The  SHEEP,  in  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21 
Plates,  price  61. 16s. 6d.  half-bound  morocco. 
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The  HORSE,  in  1 vol,  atlas  quarto,  with 
Plates,  price  31.  half-bound  morocco. 

The  HOG,  in  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5 Plates, 
price  2 l.  2s.  half-bound  morocco. 
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This  work,  designed  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  characters  of  all  the  most  important  Races, 
or  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  Animals  proper  to,  or  naturalised  in.  Great  Britain,  consists  of 

a series  of  Portraits  of  Animals  characteristic  of  the  different  races. 

In  the  year  1832,  a grant  by  authority  of  Government,  was  made  from  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Scotland,  for  forming  an  Agricultural  Museum  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  Amongst  the  objects  which  this  Institution  embraced,  was  a Collection  of  Paint- 
ings illustrative  of  the  British  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  This  extensive  branch  of 
the  Museum  now  embraces  all  the  more  essential  Native  Breeds,  as  well  as  some  of  I oreign 
Countries.  The  Paintings  are  all  Portraits  of  Animals  selected  from  the  stocks  of  eminent 
Breeders,  wherever  the  best  examples  presented  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
They  have  been  executed  by  a distinguished  artist , Mr.  Shiels,  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Academy , 
whose  time  has  been  devoted  for  upwards  of  seven  years  to  the  subject.  The  paintings  have 
been  made  with  the  utmost  regard  to  fidelity  of  representation  so  that  all  the  essential 
characters  of  external  form  may  he  shewn . Yrom  this  fine  collection  the  materia  s J °f 
present  work  are  derived ; and  such  a selection  has  been  made  from  the  Originals  as  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  without  extending  the  work  beyond  the  limits  proper  to  assign  to  it. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  3d  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  with  above  ^.UO  Wood- 
cuts,  18«.  cloth. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue.) 

CUTHBERT  JOHNSON’S  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs.  (For  particulars,  see  page  11  of  Catalogue.) 

BAYLDON’S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant’s  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  5th 
Edition,  re-written  and  Enlarged,  by  John  Donaldson.  With  a Chapter  on  the  Tithe-Com- 
mutation Rent-charge,  by  a Gentleman  of  much  experience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.  8vo. 
10s.  6 d.  cloth. 


TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  THE  POOR’S 

RATE;  showing  the  Method  of  Rating  Lands,  Buildings,  Tithes,  Mines,  Woods,  Navigable 
Rivers  and  Canals,  and  Personal  Property;  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Poor  Laws  relating  to 
Rates  and  Appeals.  By  J.  S.  Bayldon,  author  of  “ Rents  and  Tillages.”  1 vol.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
hoards. 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY’S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY: 

With  Notes  by  Dr.  John  Davy.  6th  Edition,  8vo.  with  10  Plates,  16s.  cloth. 

CONTENTS: 


Introduction;  The  General  Powers  of  Matter 
which  Influence  Vegetation:  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Plants  ; Soils  ; Nature  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere,  and  its  Influence 
on  Vegetables;  Manures  of  Vegetable  and 


Animal  Origin  ; Manures  of  Mineral  Origin, 
or  Fossil  Manures  ; Improvement  of  Lands 
by  Burning;  Experiments  on  the  Nutritive 
Qualities  of  different  Grasses,  etc. 
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CROCKER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by 
T.  G.  Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  etc.,  superintended  by  Richard  Farley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establish- 
ment. 1 vol.  post  8vo.  12*.  cloth. 

*»*  The  work  throughout  is  entirely  revised,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added ; there 
are  new  chapters , containing  very  full  and  minute  Directions  relating  to  the  modern 
Practice  of  Surveying,  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  angular  instruments.  The  method 
of  Plotting  Estates,  and  casting  or  computing  their  Areas,  are  described,  etc.  etc.  The 
chapter  on  Levelling  also  is  new. 


VEX.  Gardening1. 


I 


LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GARDENING. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue). 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE: 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families  ; their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  2d  Edit, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  present  Edition  will  be  found  full  Directions  for  Raising  New 
Roses  from  Seed,  by  modes  never  before  published,  appended  to  each  Family  ; with  Descrip- 
tions of  the  most  remarkable  New  Roses  lately  introduced ; and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  all 
the  New  Roses  and  Show  Flowers. 


THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Cooking  them  ; alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  a Description  of  the 
Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Miller,  F.A.S., 
Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Rogers,  author 
of  “The  Fruit  Cultivator.-’-’  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE 

ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoare.  3d  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  fid.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction ; Observations  on  the  present  Method  of  Cultivating  Grape  Vines  on  open  Walls  ; 
on  the  capability  and  extent  of  the  Fruit-bearing  Powers  of  the  Vine;  on  Aspect;  on  Soil; 
on  Manure  ; on  the  Construction  of  Walls  ; on  the  Propagation  of  Vines  ; on  the  Pruning  of 
Vines  ; on  the  Training  of  Vines  ; on  the  Management  of  a Vine  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  growth;  Weekly  Caleodarial  Register;  General  Autumnal  Prunings ; on  the  Winter 
Management  of  the  Vine  ; on  the  Planting  and  Management  of  Vines  in  the  Public  thorough- 
fares of  Towns  ; Descriptive  Catalogue  of  twelve  sorts  of  Grapes  most  suitably  adapted  for 
Culture  on  Open  Walls. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

By  R.  Glendenning,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle,  Bicton.  12mo.  with  Plan  of 
Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples. By  John  Bindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  1 vol.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood.  12a.  cloth. 
This  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  providing  the  intelligent  gardener,  and  the  scientific 
amateur,  correctly,  with  the  rationalia  of  the  more  important  operations  of  Horticulture ; 
and  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present  to  his  readers  an  intelligible  explanation,  founded 
upon  well  ascertained  facts,  which  they  can  judge  of  by  their  own  means  of  observation,  of 
the  general  nature  of  vegetable  actions,  and  of  the  causes  which,  while  they  control  the 
powers  of  life  in  plants,  are  capable  of  being  regulated  by  themselves.  The  possession  of 
such  knowledge  will  necessarily  teach  them  how  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  better  modes. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

By  Professor  Lindley.  18mo.  2s.  sewed. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

Or  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain : with 
Kaiendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in 
the  year.  By  George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley.  1 large  vol.  8vo.  16s. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

of  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  Esq. ; being  his  entire  Works  on  these  subjects.  New 
Edition,  with  an  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a systematic  Analysis,  a Biographical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a copious  Alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  1 .L.S.,  etc.  Originally 
published  in  one  folio  and  three  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1 vol.  8vo.  illustrated 
by  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30 s.  cloth;  with  coloured  Plates,  31.  6s.  doth. 


THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION  I : 

Comprising  the  Choice  of  a Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a situation  on  which  to  form 
one ; the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ; and  the  Laying-out,  ! uniting,  and 
general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ; the  whole  adapted  for  grounds  from  one 
perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know 
little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.  ByJ.C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  1 vol  8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  20s.  cloth.  


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 
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VIII.  XttrSi  IVXarcet’s  Works. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

For  tlie  Use  of  Children.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  18mo. 
pp.  354,  4s.  6 d.  cloth.  London,  1842. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experi- 
ments. 14th  Edition  (1841),  enlarged  and  corrected,  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  732,  14s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Young  Persons.  9th  Edition  (1839),  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  1 vol. 
foolscap  8vo.  pp.  484,  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

of  Springs,  Fountains,  etc.;  Pneumatics  ; the 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Air  ; on  Wind  and 
Sound ; Optics ; the  Visual  Angle  and  the 
Reflection  of  Mirrors;  on  Refraction  and 
Colours  ; on  the  Structure  of  the  Eye,  and 
Optical  Instruments. 


Of  the  General  Properties  of  Bodies ; the  At- 
traction of  Gravity;  the  Laws  of  Motion; 
Compound  Motion ; the  Mechanical  Powers ; 
Astronomy;  Causes  of  the  Earth’s  Motion ; 
the  Planets ; the  Earth;  the  Moon;  Hydro- 
statics ; the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Fluids  ; 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained, 
and  enlarged,  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  424,  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 


7th  Edition  (1S39),  revised 


Property ; Income  from  the  Cultivation  of 
Land  ; Income  from  Capital  lent;  on  Money; 
on  Commerce  ; on  Foreign  Trade;  on  Ex- 
penditure and  Consumption. 


Introduction;  on  Property;  the  Division  of 
Labour;  on  Capital ; on  Wages  and  Popula- 
tion ; on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  on  Value 
and  Price ; on  Income ; Income  from  Landed 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
(1839),  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  474,  with  Four  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 


3d  Edition 


on  the  Seed  ; on  the  Classification  of  Plants; 
on  Artificial  Systems;  on  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem; Botanical  Geography ; the  Influence  of 
Culture  on  Vegetation;  on  the  Degeneration 
and  Diseases  of  Plants  ; on  the  Cultivation 
of  Trees  ; on  the  Cultivation  of  Plants  which 
Produce  Fermented  Liquors;  on  the  Culti- 
vation ofGrasses,  Tuberous  Roots,  and  Grain; 
on  Oleaginous  Plants  and  Culinary  Veget- 
ables. 


Introduction;  on  Roots ; on  Stems  ; on  Leaves; 
on  Sap ; on  Cambium  and  the  peculiar  Juices 
of  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Light  and  Heat 
on  Plants;  on  the  Naturalization  of  Plants; 
on  the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Plants ; 
on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Plants;  on  the 
Artificial  Mode  of  Watering  Plants;  on  the 
Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants ; on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Plants  by  Subdivision  ; on  Grafting; 
on  the  Multiplication  of  Plants  by  Seed  ; the 
Flower;  on  Compound  Flowers;  on  Fruit; 

CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  Land  and  Water.  2d  Edition  (1839),  revised  and  corrected,  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  256, 
with  coloured  Maps,  shewing  the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6 d.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  CAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a Book  of  Conversations  (fcp.  8vo.  pp.  54),  shewing  the  Rules  of  the  Game,  and 
affording  Examples  of  the  manner  of  playing  at  it.  In  a varnished  box,  or  done  up  as  a post 
8vo.  volume  in  cloth,  8s.  1842. 

MARY’S  GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Children.  -5th  Edition  (1841),  revised 
and  enlarged,  18mo.  pp.  336,  3s.  fid.  half-bound. 

JOHN  HOPKINS’  NOTIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

3d  Edition (1834),  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  194,  4s.  6 d.  cloth. 

***  A smaller  Edition  {the  Second,  1833)  \8mo.pp.  176,  Is.  dd.  sewed. 

WILLY’S  HOLIDAYS; 

Or,  Conversations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Governments,  intended  for  Young  Children.  18mo. 
pp.  158  (1836) , 2s.  half-bound. 

WILLY’S  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Third  Edition  (1839),  ISmo.  pp.  138,  2s.  half-bound. 

The  House-building:  the  Three  Pits  (the  Coal  Pit,  the  Chalk  Pit,  and  the  Gravel  Pit): 

and  the  Land  without  Laws. 

THE  SEASONS ; 

Stories  for  very  Young  Children.  4 vols.  ISmo.  new  Editions:  Vol.  1,  Winter,  3d  Edition, 
(1839)  ,pp.  180  ; Vol.  2,  Spring,  3d  Edition  (1839),  pp.  196;  Vol.  3,  Summer,  3d  Edition  (1840) , 
pp.  178;  Vol.  4,  Autumn,  3d  Edition  (1840),  pp.  184.  2s.  each  volume,  half-bound. 
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IX.  Miscellaneous  Works. 


THE  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Comprising  a Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

The  Series  complete  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  39 1.  18s.  (Three  Volumes 
remain  to  be  published.)  The  Works  separate,  at  6s.  per  volume. 

Each  work  is  complete  in  itself;  and  each  Cabinet  forms  a complete  body  of  information  on 
its  own  subject.  As  a whole  the  Cyclopaedia  includes  all  the  usual  divisions  of  human  know- 
ledge that  are  not  of  a technical  and  professional  hind.  The  sciences  and  arts  have  been  treated 
in  a plain  and  familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  general  reader;  and  the  high  rank  in  science 
held  by  most  of  the  authors  in  this  department  affords  a guarantee  f or  soundness  and  accuracy . 
Besides  these  claims  on  attention  offered  by  its  separate  divisions,  the  entire  series  will  be 
found  very  advantageous  for  families  resident  in  the  country,  who  are  not  possessed  of  a 
library  ; for  emigrants,  and  as  a cabin  library  for  vessels  bearing  passengers  to  distant  parts; 
and  for  the  libraries  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  of  Colonial  Institutions. 

THE  PRISM  OF  THOUGHT  FOR  1343. 


D 


By  the  Baroness  De  Calabrella.  Foolscap  4to.  12s-  hound  in  ornamental  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

***  This  work  is  printed  in  the  most  unique  and  tasteful  manner;  each  page  is  surrounded 
with  an  ornamental  border,  engraved  on  wood,  from  original  designs,  and  printed  in  colours 
and  gold. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  ANNUAL  FOR  1843. 

The  American  in  Paris  ; being  a Picture  of  Parisian  Life,  in  the  Court,  the  Saloon,  and  the 
Family  Circle:  with  a graphic  Description  of  the  Public  Amusements  and  Festivities.  By 
M.  Jules  Janin.  Royal  8vo.  illustrated  with  about  18  splendidly-engraved  Plates,  from  the 
Designs  of  the  celebrated  French  Painter  M.  Eugene  Lami. 

THE  KEEPSAKE  FOR  1843: 

A Series  of  beautifully-engraved  Plates  of  Historical  Subjects,  Portraits,  and  Landscapes. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Royal  8vo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY  FOR  1343: 

A Series  of  Portraits  of  the  Women  of  England  the  most  distinguished  for  their  Beauty  and 
Rank.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Royal  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

2d  Edition,  3 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  pp.  1412,  36s.  cloth.  London,  1840. 

*,*  This  collection  consists  of  the  Author's  contributions  to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,"  Peter 
Plymley’s  “ Letters  on  the  Catholics,"  and  other  miscellaneous  works. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS 

To  my  BROTHER  ABRAHAM  who  lives  in  the  COUNTRY.  By  Peter  Plymley.  21st  Edition, 
post  8vo.  pp.  200,  7s.  cloth.  London,  1838. 

THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY: 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a General  Tour, 
and  during  a Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-41-42.  By  William  Howitt. 
Illustrated  with  above  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 


THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  medium  Svo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and 
Williams,  uniform  with  “Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,”  21s.  cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 

Life  of  the  Agricultural  Population. 
Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Life. 


The  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People;  in  which  are  introduced  Two  New 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Watering 
Places,and  Education  of  the  RuralPopulation 


VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations  by  S.  Williams, 
21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  1 vol.  medium  Svo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  Work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  and 
Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  8vo.  with  24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  7 Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth.  . . . . 

***  This  Volume  contains  Forty  of  the  most  famous  Student  Songs,  with  the  Original  Music 
adapted  to  the  pianoforte  by  IVinhelmeyer. 

COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY:  ^ ^ 

A Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.  1 vol.  post.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 
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Miscellaneous  Works. 


FOREST  LIFE.  „ „ , 

By  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual  Settler;  author  of  “ A New  Home,  Who’ll  Follow.  2 vols. 
fcap.  8vo.  pp.  642,  125.  cloth. 

rambling  recollections  of  a soldier  of  fortune. 

By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  “ Stories  of  Waterloo,”  etc.  etc.  Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Illustrations  by  Phiz,  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

THE  MABINOGION,  . „r  , , 

From  the  Llyfr  Coch  o Hergest,  or  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 


Part  1.— Containing  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 
Royal  8vo.  with  Fac-simile  and  W oodcuts,  8s. 

Part  2. — Containing  Peredur  Ab  Evrawc ; a Tale 
of  Chivalry.  Royal  8vo.  with  Fac-simile  and 
Woodcuts,  8s. 


Part  3.— Containing  the  Arthurian  Romance  of 
Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erbin.  Royal  8vo.  with 
Fac-simile  and  Woodcuts,  8s. 

Part  4.— Containing  the  Romance  of  Kilhwcti 
and  Olwen.  Royal  8vo.  with  4 Illustrations 
and  Fac-simile,  8s. 


THE  STATESMAN. 

By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Philip  Van  Artevelde.’ 


12mo.  6s.  6 d.  boards. 


LACON.  , v 

Or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  New  Edition,  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY  ; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Seienee.  By  Charles 
Bray.  2 vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY. 

By  W.  C.  Dendy.  1 vol.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

FACTS  IN  MESMERISM, 

With  Reasons  for  a Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  it.  By  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend,  A.M. 
late  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Elementary  Part  of  the  “ Institutiones  Physiologic® 
of  J F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition  (1840);  complete  in  1 thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1206,  with  numerous 
Wood-cut's,  21.  2s.  cloth ; or  in  Three  separate  Parts 


Part  3.  — Human  Generation;  the  Growth, 
Decay,  and  Varieties  of  Mankind ; with  an 
Appendix  on  Mesmerism,  17s. 


Part  1.— General  Physiology,  and  the  Organic 
Functions.  5th  Edition,  10s.  6rf. 

Part  2.— The  Animal  Functions.  5th  Edition, 

14s. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE; 

Containing  the  Accentuation,  the  Grammatical  Inflexions,  the  Irregular  Words  referred  to 
their  Themes  the  Parallel  Terms  from  other  Gothic  Languages,  the  Meaning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  English  and  Latin,  and  copious  English  and  Latin  Indexes,  serving  as  a Dictionary 
of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon.  With  a Preface  on  the 
Origin  and  Connexion  of  the  German  Tongues,  a Map  of  Languages,  and  the  Essentials  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  LL.D.  Dr.  Phil,  of  Leyden,  etc,  Rojal 
8 vo.  pp.  766,  21.  2s.  boards.  Cambridge,  1838. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  ANNUITIES  AND  ASSURANCES 

ON  LIVES  OR  SURVIVORSHIPS  ; on  the  Construction  of  Tables  of  Mortality ; and  on  the 
Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Life . Wherein  the  Laws  of  Mortality  that  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  are  determined,  and  the  Comparative  Mortality  of  different  Diseases  and  of 
the  Two  Sexes  are  shown;  with  a variety  of  Tables.  By  Joshua  Milne,  Actuary  to  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Society.  2 vols.  8vo.  12.  10s.  boards. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  DOCTRINE  OF  ASSURANCES,  ANNUITIES 

ON  LIVES,  and  CONTINGENT  REVERSIONS,  Stated  and  Explained.  By  W.  Morgan, 
F.R.S.,  Actuary  to  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances  on  Lives,  etc.  8vo.  125.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Aug  De  Morgan, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

A MANUAL  FOR  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Post  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
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London;  Printed  by  Manning  and  Mason,  Ivy-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 


I.  Poetry  and  the  Drama* 


LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Second  Edition  (1843),  8vo.  10s.  . 

cloth. 


THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

First  and  only  complete  Edition  (1841).  Edited  by  Mr.  Mopre.  With  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  10  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  other  highly-finished  Plates,  21.  10s, 
fancy  cloth;  or  4 1.  10s.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

First  and  only  complete  Edition  (1838-42).  Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Southey.  _With 
Autobiographical  Prefaces.  10  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  other  highly- 
finished Plates, 21.  10s.  fancy  cloth;  or  41.  10s.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 


The  following  may  be  had,  bound  separately,  in  cloth  lettered: — 


JOAN  OF  ARC 1 vol.  5s. 

MADOC 1 vol.  5s. 

CURSE  OF  KEHAMA  . - - 1 vol.  5s. 


THALABA  

BALLADS,  etc.  * * * * - 
RODERICK  ------ 


1 vol.  5s. 

2 vols.  10s. 
1 vol.  5s. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  complete  Edition  (1841).  With  some  additional  Poems  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
7 other  beautifully  engraved  Plates,  20s.  cloth ; or  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  11. 16s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (L.E.L.) 

New  Edition  (1839),  4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  etc.  28s.  cloth 
lettered ; or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  21.  4s. 

The  following  may  be  had  separately: — 

THE  IMPROVISATRICE  - - 10s.  6 d.  I THE  GOLDEN  VIOLET  - - - 10s.  6 d. 
THE  VENETIAN  BRACELET  10s.  6 d.  \ THE  TROUBADOUR  - - - - 10s.  6 d. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twentieth  Edition  (1842),  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  beautifully  illustrated  with  13  Engravings, 
finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  21s.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  or  ornamented;  or  40s. 
with  India  Proof  Plates,  in  cloth. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twenty-first  Edition  (1842) , 1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  4 Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  W estall, 
10s.  6 d.  cloth;  or  14s.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fourteenth  Edition  (1839) , with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  lettered  ; or  13s.  6 d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  NEW  DRAMAS. 

3 vols.  8vo.  1 1.  16s.  boards. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

3 vols.  8vo.  II.  11s.  6 d.  boards. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  1 vol.  8vo. 
30s.  cloth  ; or  31s.  6 d.  with  gilt  edges. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Aikin.  1vol. 
8vo.  18s.  cloth  ; or  20s.  with  gilt  edges. 

***  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  included  are  printed  entire, 
without  mutilation  or  abridgment ; care  being  taken  that  such  poems  only  are  included  as  are 
ft  for  the  perusal  of  youth,  or  for  reading  aloud. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE; 

In  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  OriginalText ; but  those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition 
(1839),  1 large  vol.  8vo.  with 36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  etc.  30s.  cloth ; or  31s.  6 d.  gilt  edges. 

*»*  A LIBRARY  EDITION  of  this  work,  without  Illustrations,  8 vols.  8vo.  41.  14s.  6 d.  boards. 

FAUSTUS: 

A Dramatic  Mystery ; the  Bride  of  Corinth  ; the  First  Walpurgis  Night.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Goethe,  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  J.  Anster,  LL.D.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

POETRY  AND  PAINTINC,  LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  A.  A.  Watts.  Illustrated  by  a Series  of  Engravings  from  the  most  celebrated  Works  of 
Modern  Painters,  executed  in  the  most  finished  style  of  art.  This  work  has  been  many  years 
in  preparation,  and  the  Publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  is  now  nearly 
completed. 
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Poetry  and  tlie  Drama. 


THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood,  by 
the  following  Members  of  the  Etching  Club  : — 


J.  Bell,  Sculptor. 
C.  W.  Cope. 
Thomas  Creswick. 


H.  J.  Townsend, 

T.  Webster,  A. R. A. 


J.  C.  Horsley.  Frank  Stone. 

J.  P Knight.  C.  Stonhouse. 

R.  Redgrave,  A. R. A.  F.  Taylor. 

Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 

Handsomely  printed  in  square  crown  8vo.  pp.  336,  1842,  21s.  richly  bound  in  ultra-marine  cloth 
in  morocco  in  the  best  manner  by  Hayday,  36s. 

*»*  A few  copies  printed  on  prepared  paper  of  great  beauty,  forming  a most  unique  book,  2 l.  2s. 

in  ultra-marine  cloth. 

“ Setting  aside  the  poem  itself— the  greatest  beauty  of  the  booh  it  were  ‘ hard  to  hit.’  It  is 
a race  between  paper-maker , printer , binder , wood-designer , and  wood-cutter ; and  we 
cannot  say  which  has  won.  In  so  generous  a rivalry  we  need  not.  The  poet  is  the  common 
object  of  the  labours  of  all ; and  to  their  utmost  all  have  done  him  grace  and  favour.'” 

Examiner. 

“ A volume  of  the  most  sumptuous  character  that  poet  ever  appeared  in.”—  Morning  Post. 

*•  Unquestionably , a singularly  beautiful  book  it  is.” — Blackwood. 

(<  A production  of  exquisite  elegance.” — John  Bull, 

MILTON’S  L’ ALLEGRO  AND  IL  PENSEROSO, 

With  Illustrations  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp.  8vo.—  {In  preparation.) 

THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS 

3d  Edition,  1 vol.  royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  If.  10s.  half-bound. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers.’’  2d  Editioli,  1 Vol.  royal  8vo.  with  23  beautifully 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  If.  11s.  6 d.  cloth. 


SI,  CS-eology  and  Mineralogy* 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
recent  Discoveries  ; with  Explanations  of  the  Facts  and  Phenomena  which  serve  to  conhim  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  Robert  Bakewell.  Fifth  Edition,  consideraoly 
enlarged,  Svo.with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  215.  cloth  lettered. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  & WEST  SOMERSET . 

By  Henry  T De  la  Beche,  F.R.S.  etc.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Pub- 
lished by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts, 
and  12  large  Plates*  145.  cloth. 

FIGURES  &.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PAL/EOZOIC  FOSSILS  OF  CORNWALL, 

DFVON  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological 
Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  etc.  Published  by  Order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  60  Plates,  Comprising  very  numerous 
Figures,  9s.  cloth. 

AN  ETYMOLOCICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS 

and  LANGUAGE  of  GEOLOGY;  designed  for  the  early  Student,  and  those  who  have  not 
made  great  progress  in  the  Science,  By  G.  Roberts,  Foolscap  8vo.  65.  cloth. 

A GUIDE  TO  CEOLOCY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S.  etc. 

A TREATISE  ON  CEOLOCY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S.  etc.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY: 

Comprising  a Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals  ; with  Accounts  of  the  Places 
and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.._ . M.G.S.  etc. 
Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  Allan,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  numerous  Cuts,  125.  c o 


1 vol.  foolscap  8vO.  with  Plates,  6s.  cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 


UNVCron  I '-'I'i  minuuni-v/v,  i ■ . , 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  3d  Edition,  enlarged. 
2 vols.  12mo.  14s.  cloth. 

PHYSICAL,  CHEMICAL,  & GEOLOCICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  INTERNAL 

HEAT  of  the  GLOBE.  By  Gustav  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Bonn.  2 vols.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  boards. 
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III.  General  Science. 


BRANDE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION.  r 

By  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with  V ood- 
cuts,  10s.  6 d.  hoards. 

A TREATISE  ON  LICHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A  , Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  15».  boards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King  s 
College,  London  ; being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science,  by  Professors  ot 
King’s  College.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.D.  M.R.l.A.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  1 thick  volume,  8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

A PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Sir  John  Herschel.  New  Edition.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  : 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  LL.D.F.R.S.  etc.  Rector  of  South  Kilworth,  Leicestershire,  and 
Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  2 vols.  4to . with  Plates,  7 1-  7s.  boards. 

Vol.  1 contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  Obser- 
vations ; and  a popular  Explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 

Vol.  2 contains  Descriptions  of  the  various  Instruments  that  have  been  usefully  employed  in 
determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Adjusting 
and  Using  them. 

A TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Herschel.  New  Edition.  1 vol.  fcap.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1 vol.  fcap.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  New  Edition.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Kater  and  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and 
19  Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth, 

A TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  12s.  (Vol.  2,  in  the  press.) 

A TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Dr.  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

A TREATISE  ON  CEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and 
upwards  of  260  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  Dr.  Lardner,  LL.D.,  etc.  1 vol.  fcap.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY 

By  Michael  Donovan,  M.R.l.A.  Fourth  Edition.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
6s.  cloth  lettered. 
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IV.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Ornithology, 
Conchology,  etc. 


POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY. 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  Arranged  : being  an  Introduction  to  the  modern  System  of  Conchology; 
with  a sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Shells,  and  a complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 

1 vol.  fcap.  8vo.  with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“A  handsome  and  admirably  constructed  little  book,  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  paper  and  print,  the  number  and  elegant  execution  of  its  illustrative  engravings,  and  the 
charming  terseness  of  the  style  in  which  the  fair  author  ess  facilitates  the  student  s progi  ess  m 
the  fascinating  pursuit  of  conchology — Court  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1842. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS; 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations  of  the  different  Families  ; a 
Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a Notice  of  the  more  remarkable  Foreign  Genera.  By  J . O. 
Westwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  F.L.S.,  etc.  2 vols.  illustrated  with  above  150  Woodcuts, 
comprising  about  2500  distinct  Figures,  21.  7s.  cloth. 

A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  ; 

Or  BEETLES  : containing  a Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.  With  a complete  Index  of  the  Genera  By  J.  F. 
Stephens,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “ Illustrations  of  Entomology.”  1 vol.  post  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

DR-  TURTON’S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESHWATER  SHELLS  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A new  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with.  considerable 
Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

1 vol.  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

CONCHOLOCIA  SYSTEMATICA:  . . . 

Or,  Complete  System  of  Conchology.  in  which  the  Lepades  and  Mollusca  are  described  and 
classified  according  to  their  Natural  Organization  and  Habits:  illustrated  wiGidOO  highly 
finished  copper-plate  Engravings,  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  containing  above^l  O.ngures  of  Shells. 
By  L.  Reeve,  F.L.S.  etc.  To  be  completed  in  12  monthly  Parts,  1-s.  eaca  plain,  and  -Is.  col  d. 

Vol.  1 is  now  ready,  containing  the  Lepades  and  Bivalve  Mollusca,  with  130  Plates,  SI.  5s.  cloth  : 

with  coloured  Plates,  51.  10s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  the  “ Univalve  Mollusca,”  with  1/0  Plates— (Shortly). 

FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS,  , _ r 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  ray. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  40,  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth.  London,  1842. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY;  . 

Or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects:  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and 

JSl'w.  SiJraS! F R S.  ’»  L.'s  ey  Eilitioi.’,  corrected  and  con.ld.r.bl,  enlarged, 

2 vols.  8vo.  with  five  coloured  Plates,  1Z.  11$*  6^-  cloth. 

separate>°w'^rk^  distinc^from^th^  /hird0a,ndl<fourtt^volwnesf^and^1  though  much  enlarged, 
*a  aac1^ 

Vol? of  t 'he 'technical, 'portion  of  the  work  relating  to  their  anatomy , physiology , etc. 

A PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

ANIMALS.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

‘By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CL.ASSIFICA  l ION  OF  BIRDS. 

By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Foolscap  Svo.  Vignette  Titles,  and  above  300  Woodcuts,  12s.  cloth. 

ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES  , . „ ... 

By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FISH,  AMPHIBIANS,  AND 

’ REPTILES.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  INSECTS. 

By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  and  W.  E.  Shuckhard,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title 

and  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A O?  UAcT^Lm  aaMsiAcL nim:^  ShUls’and  Shell-Fish.  By  W.  Swainson  Esq.  1 vol.  fcap. 
8,o.  with  ' Vignette  Title  and  very  numerous  Illustrations  in  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 
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Natural  History,  Zoology,  Ornithology,  Conchology,  etc. 


HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the  use 
of  Museums  and  Travellers.  With  5 Plates,  5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s. M.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  author  of  "Wanderings  in  South 
America.”  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a View  of  Walton  Hall.  3d  Edition, 
foolscap  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D,  F.R.S,  etc.  8d  Edition,  corrected,  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  NATURALIST, 

On  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Natural  Theology.  By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  etc.  2d  Edition, 
12mo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood,  7s.6rf.  boards, 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  RARER  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Intended  as  a Supplement  to  Bewick.  With  a complete  List  of  Synonyms.  By  T.  C.  Eyton, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.Z.S.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  boards  ; in  royal  8vo. 21s.  boards. 

A MONOCRAPH  ON  THE  ANATID/E,  OR  DUCK  TRIBE. 

By  T.  C. Eyton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.Z.S.  4to.  with  24  Plates  (some  coloured),  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,  4/.  cloth. 


A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS: 

Or,  Descriptions  of  all  the  Animals  belonging  to  the  Classes  Mammalia,  Aves,  Reptilia, 
Amphibia,  and  Pisces,  which  have  been  hitherto  observed  in  the  British  Islands  ; including 
the  Domesticated,  Naturalized,  and  Extirpated  Species.  The  whole  systematically  arranged. 
By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.  F.L.S.  etc.  1 vol.  Svo.  13s.  boards. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

8vo,  The  last  Part  published  is  Part  1 of  Vol.  3,  with  6 Plates,  6s. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

4to.  The  last  Part  published  is  Part  1,  Vol.  3,  with  Plates,  14s.  coloured,  and  12s.  plain. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

8vo.  The  last  Part  published  is  Part  9 for  1841,  6s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  UNNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  last  Part  published  is  Part  1,  Vol.  19.  4to.  with  Plates,  18s. 


V.  Botany. 


LADY  CALLCOTT’S  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  25  of  Catalogue.) 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 


HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants,  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Edition 
(1832),  with  two  New  Supplements,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H. 
Baxter,  and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  766,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  First  Supplement  (1835J  separately , Svo.  pp.26,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  New  Supplement  (1839)  separately , Svo.  pp.742,  8s.  sewed. 


THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physiological  Principles  on  which  the  Operations  of  Gardening  are 
conducted.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. , L.S.  ete.  8vo.with  numerous  Illus- 
trations on  Wood,  pp.404  (1840),  12s.  cloth. 
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Botany. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  etc.  3d  Edition  (1839),  with  Corrections  and  consider- 
able Additions,  1 large  vol.  8vo.  pp.  606,  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

A NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY  ; 

Or,  a Systematic  View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  Distribution, 
of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  ; together  with  the  uses  of  the  most  important  species  in 
Medicine,  the  Arts,  and  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S . L.S. 
etc.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections,  and  a complete  List  of  Genera, 
with  their  Synonyms.  8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

FLORA  MEDICA  ; 

A Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  In  different  Parts  of 
the  World.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  1 vol.  Svo.  18s.  cloth  lettered. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  5 

Or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  of  the  principal  Natural  Classes  and 
Orders  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De 
Candolle  For  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  their  matriculation  examination  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  applicable  to  Botanical  Study  in  general.  By  John  Lindley, 
Ph.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  1 vol.  foolscap  Svo.  with  upwards  of  160  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
The  3d  Edition  (1841),  with  numerous  Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improvements,  12mo. 
pp.  390,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition  (1833),  corrected  5 in 
which  the  object  of  Smith’s  “ Grammar  of  Botany”  is  combined  with  that  of  the  “Intro- 
duction.” By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  etc.  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  622,  with 
36  Steel  Plates,  16*.  cloth  ; with  coloured  Plates,  2 1. 12 s.M.  cloth. 

SIR  W.  J.  HOOKER’S  BRITISH  FLORA  ; 

THF  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phajnogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns. 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LLD.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  etc.  etc  5th  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ; and  173  Figures,  illustrative  of  the  Umbel  iferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses  and  the  Ferns.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  pp.  502,  with  12  Plates,  14*.  plain, 
with  the  plates  coloured,  24*.  cloth.  In  2 vols. 

Vol.  II.  in  Two  Parts,  completing  the  British  Flora,  24*.  boards. 

MUSCOLOCIA  BRITANNICA.  , , , 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described; 
with  Plate!  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker 
and  T Taylor  M D.  F.L.S.  etc.  2d  Edition,  8vo.  enlarged,  31s.  6 d.  plain  ; 31. 3s.  coloured. 


CONES  PLANTARUM  ; 

Or,  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters  and  Remarks,  of  New  « 
selected  from  the  Author’s  Herbarium.  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D. 
with  400  Plates,  31. 12*.  cloth. 


of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
etc.  4 vols.  8v». 


12mo.  7*.  6 d.  cloth. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  etc. 
6 vols.  Svo.  31. 12*.  boards.  CONTENTS: 

Vols  I to  IV.  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  21.  8s.  . 

Vol  V Part  l,12».-Cryptogamia;  comprising  . Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12*.-The  Fungi-complet.ng 
thP  Mosses  Heuaticffi,  Lichens,  Chara-  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the 

ceau  and  Alg*. ^Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  I . Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  etc. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

2d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker. 

THE  SAME  IN  LATIN. 

5th  Edition,  12mo.  7 s-  6 d. 

CRAMINA  BRITANNICA  $ J „ 

Or  Renresentations  of  the  British  Grasses  ; with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L Knapp,  Esq  F.L.S.  & A.S.  2d  Edition,  4to.  with  118  Plates,  beautifully  coloured, 

pp.  250,  31.  16*.  boards. 

HORTUS  L1GNOSIS  LONDINENSiS ; j , T , _ 

Or,  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbou irl mod  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  Prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  Svo.  7 *• 
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VI.  Religion,  Theology,  etc. 


Man  is  created  for  a Future  State  of  Happiness ; 
on  the  Means  by  which  a Future  State  of 
Happiness  is  procured  ; of  what  is  required 
of  Man  that  he  may  obtain  a Future  State  of 
Happiness  ; of  the  Nature  of  the  Future 
State  of  Happiness  ; of  the  Preparation  for 


CONTENTS. 
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THE  EASTERN  ARBORETUM; 

Or,  Register  of  Remarkable  Trees,  Seats,  Gardens,  etc.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  With 
Popular  Delineations  of  the  British  Sylva.  By  James  Grigor.  Illustrated  by  50  Drawings  of 
Trees,  etched  on  copper  by  H.  Ninham.  8vo.  17#.  6d.  cloth. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a branch  of  general 
education.  By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  12mo.with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9#.  boards. 

PICTORIAL  FLORA  ; 

Or,  British  Botany  Delineated,  in  1500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ; illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  etc.  By  Miss  Jackson.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved,  London,  1840,  pp.  302,  foolscap  8vo.  with  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth  ; with 
the  Plates  coloured,  12s.  cloth. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  children  and  young  persons  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  native  country , by  introducing  to  them , in  a familiar 
manner,  the  principles  of  the  Linncean  System  of  Botany.  For  this  purpose,  the  arrangement 
of  Linneeus  is  briefly  explained;  a native  plant  of  each  class,  with  a few  exceptions,  is 
examined,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving  ; and  a short  account  is  added  of  some  of  the 
principal  foreign  species. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  etc.  1vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  nearly  70 
Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


THE  CREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  3d  Edit,  improved,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  a Map  of  Palestine,  40s.  cloth. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  CREEK  TESTAMENT; 

With  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  2d  Edition,  with  Map,  10s.  6 d. 
cloth. 

CREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT; 

Especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public  Schools  ; but  also 
intended  as  a convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general.  By  Dr.  Bloomfield. 
Foolscap  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

CREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  author  of  “ Biblical  Researches.”  Edited,  with  careful  revision, 
corrections,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield.  1vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR  ; 

Or,  a Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament : with  Critical  Notes,  and  a Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Keppis,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  New  Edition,  4 vols.  8vo.  11.  16s.  cloth. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL, 

On  the  basis  of  the  Acts  ; with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred  Narrative,  supplied  from  the 
Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations  : with  the  Horse  Paulina?  of  Dr.  Paley,  in 
a more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  James  Tate,,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s. 
8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  ; 

Containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.  5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  boards. 


the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ; of  Personal 
Duties;  of  Relative  Duties;  of  the  Duties 
Men  owe  to  God  ; of  the  Admonitions  and 
Consolations  afforded  by  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


A COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS, 

For  Public  and  Private  Worship.  Selected  and  prepared  bv  A.  Keppis,  D.D.,  Abraham  Rees, 
D.D.,  the  Rev . Thomas  Jervis,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Morgan.  To  which  is  added,  a Supplement. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  18mo.  5s.  bound. 
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LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


Religion,  Theology,  etc. 


THE  NEW  DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT, 

According  to  the  Church  of  England  ; containing  an  Account  of  the  Institution,  Prayers,  and 
Meditations,  before  and  after  the  Administration,  and  a Companion  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  By 
the  Rev.  James  Ford,  B.D.  7th  Edit.,  18mo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ; fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6 d.  bd. 

A SCRIPTURE  HERBAL: 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  Calleott.  Sq.  crown  8vo.  1L  5s.  cloth. 

“ Amongst  the  names  of  those  of  her  sex  who,  in  the  present  day,  have  ventured  most 
devotedly  into  the  depths  of  literary  labour,  that  of  Maria  Calleott  will  assuredly  be  signal- 
ized. Of  each  ‘herb  and 'flower ,’  every  plant  and  tree,  the  name  of  which  has  been  noted  in 
Holy  Writ,  she  has  traced  the  history ; and  she  communicates  her  researches,  which  embrace 
information  of  the  most  various  hind , in  a clear,  graceful,  and  animated  style,  which  cannot 
fail  to  inter est  every  reader.’'’ — Morning  Herald,  November  11,  1842. 


PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILIES: 

Consisting  of  a Form,  short,  but  comprehensive,  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  day  in 
the  week.  Selected  by  the  late  E.  Pearson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Editor.  New  Edit.  18mo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

A CENTURY  OF  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS, 

On  FAITH,  HOPE,  and  CHARITY  : with  a Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Ford,  B.D.  3d  Edition,  18mo.  4s.  cloth. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes, 
etc,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F’.  Dibdin,  D.D.  0 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  6 Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 


Archbp.  Lawrence 
— Seeker 
Bp.  Bloomfield 
— Gray 
— Heber 
— Hobart 
— Horne 
— Horsley 
— Huntingford 
— Maltby 


Bp.  Mant 
— Newton 
— Porteus 
— J.  B.  Sumner 
— Van  Mildert 
Dean  Chandler 
Archdeacon  Nares 
— Pott 
Dr.  Blair 
— Chalmers 


Dr.  D'Oyly 
— Paley 
— Parr 

— Shuttle-worth 
Professor  White 
Rev.  Arch.  Alison 
— C. Benson 
— Joshua  Gilpin 
— G.  Haggitt 
— Robert  Hall 


Rev.  J.  Hewlett 
— A.  Irvine 
— - W.  Jones  (of 
Naylandl 
— C . W.  Le  Bas 
— H.  H.  Milman 
— R.  Morehead 
— Thos.Rennell 
— J.  H.  Spry 
— Sydney  Smith 
— Thos.Townson 


ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Burder,  A.M.  3d  Edition, 
with  additions,  foolscap  8vo.  8s.  6 d.  cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


Houses  and  Tents  — Marriage  — Children — Ser- 
vants— Food  and  Drink — Dress  and  Clothing 
■ — Presents  and  Visiting  — Amusements — 
Books  and  Letters — Hospitality —Travelling 
—Respect  and  Honour — Agriculture — Cattle 


and  Beasts— Birds,  Insects,  and  Reptiles — 
Fruit  and  Wine — Kings  and  Government — 
War  — Punishments  — Religion  — Time  and 
Seasons — Medicine — Funerals,  etc. 


I 
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THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  By  S.  Turner,  F.S.A.  R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3 vols.8vo.  42s.  bds. 
Vol.  1 considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 
and  Material  Laws,  and  F'ormation  of  Mankind. 

Vol.  2,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 
History  of  Human  Affairs. 

Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 
of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DELUGE; 

Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  from  the  Doubts  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by 
Geological  Speculations.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt.  2 vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  CODFATHER; 

Or,  a Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSY—the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead— the  Supreme  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ— the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement— the  Christian  Character,  etc.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.  5th  Edition  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

OF  THE  APOSTACY  PREDICTED  BY  ST.  PAUL 

By  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  D.D.  Rector  of  Killyman.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  596,  14s.  cloth. 
Dublin,  1842. 

SERMONS,  BY  DR.  WARDLAW. 

8vo.  12s.  boards. 

A SEARCH  INTO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  order  to  trace  its  claim  of  being  the  Depository  of  Divine  Communications.  By  Joseph 
Hume,  translator  of  “ Dante’s  Inferno.”  Post  8vo.  7 s-  cloth. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Newly  Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  only.  By  J.  Bellamy.  4to.  Parts  1 to  8. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  NEW  WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 


VII, 


Architecture,  Antiquities,  Practical  Mechanics, 
and  Civil  Engineering. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENCINEERS. 

4to.  Vol.  II.  with  Twenty-three  finely  engraved  Plates,  28s.  cloth. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 


Account  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn,  near 
the  Town  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  designed  by  Thomas  Telford, 
and  erected  under  his  superintendence.  By 
Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  M.Inst.C.E. 

A Series  of  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of 
American  Timber.  By  W.  Dennison,  Esq. 
Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  F.R.S.  A.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Application  of  Steam  as  a Moving 
Power,  considered  especially  with  reference 
to  the  Economy  of  Atmospheric  and  High 
Pressure  Steam.  By  George  Holworthy 
Palmer,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Description  of  Mr.  Henry  Guy’s  Method  of 
giving  a true  Spherical  Figure  to  Balls  of 
Metals,  Glass,  Agate,  or  Hard  Substances. 
Communicated  by  Bryan  Donkin,  Esq.  V.P. 
Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Expansive  Action  of  Steam  in  some  of 
the  Pumping  Engines  at  the  Cornish  Mines. 
By  William  Jory  Henwood,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall,  H.  M.  Assay-Master  of  Tin  in 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  Effective  Power  of  the  High  Pressure 
Expansive  Condensing  Engines  in  Use  at 
some  of  the  Cornish  Mines.  By  Thomas 
Wicksteed,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.  A Letter  to 
the  President. 

Description  of  the  Drops  used  by  the  Stan- 
hope and  Tyne  Railroad  Company,  for  the 
Shipment  o?  Coals  at  South  Shields.  By 
Thomas  E.  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Principle  and  Construction  of  Railways 
of  Continuous  Bearings.  By  John  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  A.Inst.C.E. 


Wooden  Bridge  over  the  River  Calder,  at 
Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  designed  and  erected 
by  William  Bull,  Esq.,  A.Inst.C.E. 

A Series  of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of 
Cast  Iron.  By  the  late  Francis  Bramah, 
Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

On  Certain  Forms  of  Locomotive  Engines. 
By  Edward  Woods,  Esq. 

Account  and  Description  of  Youghal  Bridge, 
designed  by  Alexander  Nirnmo.  By  John 
E.  Jones,  Esq.,  A.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Evaporation  of  Water  from  Steam 
Boilers.  By  Josiah  Parkes, Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Account  of  a Machine  for  Cleaning  and 
Deepening  small  Rivers,  in  use  on  the  Little 
Stour  River,  Kent.  By  Mr.  W.  B.  Hays, 
Grad. Inst.C.E. 

Description  of  the  Perpendicular  Lifts  for 
passing  Boats  from  one  Level  of  Canal  to 
another,  as  erected  on  the  Grand  Western 
Canal.  By  James  Green,  Esq.  M.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Methods  of  Illuminating  Lighthouses, 
with  a Description  of  a Reciprocating  Light. 
By  J.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Captain  Madras  En- 
gineers, F.R.S.  A.Inst.C.E. 

Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  through 
Small  Pipes.  By  W.  A.  Provis,  Esq.  M.Inst. 
C.E. 

Experiments  on  the  Power  of  Men.  By 
Joshua  Field,  Esq.,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E.  F.R.G.S. 

Particulars  of  the  Construction  of  the  Float, 
ing  Bridge  lately  established  across  the 
Hamoaze,  between  Torpoint  in  the  County 
of  Cornwall,  and  Devonport  in  Devonshire. 
By  James  M.  Rendell,  Esq.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Appendix— Officers,  Members,  etc. 


Vol.  III.,  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates.  21.  12s.  6 d.,  cloth. 
LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 


On  Steam  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines.  By 
Joshua  Parkes. 

On  the  Preparation,  Properties,  and  Uses  of 
Turf,  and  Turf  Coke.  By  C.  Wye  Williams. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Power  of  Locomotive 
Engines,  and  the  Effects  produced  by  that 
Power  at  different  Velocities.  By  P.  Barlow, 
F.R.S. 

Description  of  a Sawing  Machine  for  Cutting 
Railway  Bars.  By  J.  Glynn,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Expansion  of  Arches.  By  G.  Rennie, 
F.R.S. 

Description  of  the  State  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Montrose,  after  it  had  been  ren- 
dered impassable  by  the  hurricane  of  the 
11th  Oct.  1838 ; with  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
struction of  that  and  other  Suspension 
Bridges,  in  reference  to  the  Action  of  Vio- 
lent Gales  of  Wind.  By  Colonel  Pasley. 

On  the  Supply  of  Water  from  Wells  in  the 
London  Basin : with  an  Account  of  the 
Sinking  of  the  Well  at  the  Reservoir  of  the 
New  River  Company  in  the  Hampstead  Road. 
By  R.  W.  Bylne. 

Account  of  Gravesend  Pier.  By  W.  T.  Clark, 
F.R.S. 

On  the  Action  of  Steam  in  Cornish  Single 
Primping  Engines.  By  J.  Parkes. 

On  Setting-out  Railway  Curves.  By  C.  Bourne. 

On  the  Locomotive  Engines  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.  By  E.  Bury. 

Account  of  the  Alterations  made  in  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Menai  Bridge,  during  the  Repairs 
in  consequence  of  the  Damage  it  received 
from  the  Gale  of  January  7,  1839.  By  Tho- 
mas James  Maude,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E. 


An  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Construction 
adopted  in  Building  a New  Stone  Bridge 
over  the  River  Lea,  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  By 
J.  B.  Redman,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E. 

Observations  on  the  Effect  produced  by  Wind 
on  the  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait,  more  especially  as  relates  to  the  In- 
juries sustained  by  the  Roadways  during  the 
Storm  of  January  7,  1839,  together  with 
brief  Notices  of  various  Suggestions  for  Re- 
pairing the  Structure.  By  W.  A.  Provis, 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Description  of  a Cofferdam  adapted  to  a Hard 
Bottom,  used  in  Excavating  Rock  from  the 
Channel  of  the  River  Ribble  ; designed  for 
the  Ribble  Navigation.  By  D.  Stevenson, 
C.E.,  Edinburgh. 

Memoir  on  the  Practicability  of  Shortening 
the  Duration  of  Voyages  by  adaption  o'? 
Auxiliary  Steam  Power  to  Sailing  Vessels. 
By  S.  Seaward,  F.R.S.  M.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Percussive  or  Instantaneous  Action  of 
Steam  and  other  Aeriform  Fluids.  ByJosiah 
Parkes,  M.Inst.C.E. 

On  the  Circumstances  under  which  Explosions 
frequently  occur  in  Steam  Boilers,  and  the 
Causes  to  which  such  Explosions  may  be 
assigned.  By  Charles  Schaffhaeut,  M.D., 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Remarks  on  the  Duty  of  the  Steam  Engines  in 
the  Mines  of  Cornwall  at  different  periods. 
By  J.  S.  Enys,  Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Index  to  Volumes  1,  2,  and  3. 

List  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Members. 

General  Titles. — Contents  and  Introduction 
to  Volume  3. 
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Architecture,  Antiquities,  Practical  Mechanics, 
and  Civil  Engineering, 


THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENCINEERINC  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s 
College,  London ; author  of  “Illustrations  of  Mechanics,’’  etc.  1 vol.  8vo.  with  many  Wood- 
cuts  and  Diagrams,  1/.  4s.  cloth. 

“ This  volume,  of  uetween  600  and  700  pages,  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  illustrative 
diagrams,  ‘ includes  the  substance  of  a course  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  King's 
College  in  the  department  of  engineering  and  architecture,  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  and 
1842.’  In  the  first  part,  the  author  has  treated  of  those  portions  of  the  science  of  Statics 
which  have  their  application  in  the  theory  of  machines  and  the  theory  of  construction ; in 
the.  second,  of  Dynamics,  especially  of  the  union  of  a continued  pressure  with  a continued 
! motion ; the  third,  in  which  we  distinguish  great  scientific  novelty , of  machines ; the  fourth, 

I of  the  stability  of  structures  ; the  fifth,  of  the  strength  of  materials , and  applying  a new 
method  to  the  determination  of  the  deflexion  of  a beam  under  given  pressures ; the  sixth,  of 
impact,  with  its  application  to  pile-driving,  etc.  The  Appendix  contains  a variety  of  useful 
matter,  By  scientific  men,  this  volume  will  be  regarded  as  a valuable  acquisition .” 

Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  November  26th,  1842. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.  A. ; being  the  first  volume  of  “ Illustrations  of  Science,  by  the 
Professors  of  King’s  College.”  2d  edition,  1 vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  OF 

LONDON  : consisting  of  a Series  of  Papers  on  “ Antiquities,”  and  “ Construction.”  By 
R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  etc. ; Ambrose  Poynter  ; Herr  Hallmann,  of  Hanover  ; Dr.  Faraday  ; 
Mr.  Bracebridge  ; Herr  Beuth,  of  Berlin  ; Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S. A.  F.A.S. , Mr.  C.  H . Smith  ; 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln;  and  Mr,  J.  P.  Papworth. 
Vol.  I.  Part  2,  4to.  with  numerous  lithographic  and  woodcut  Illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 

***  Part  I.  Vol.  I.  uniform  with  the  above,  16s.  cloth. 

C WILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

| (See  page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

CRESY’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENCINEERINC. 

(See  Page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

(See  page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

A TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 
Road.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  9 large  Plates,  1 1.  Is.  cloth. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

And  INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION  in  GENERAL.  Containing  numerous  Experiments 
on  the  Powers  of  the  Improved  Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  comparative  Cost  of 
Conveyance  on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer, 
Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  etc.  Third  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  13  large  Plates,  and 
several  new  Woodcuts.  11. 11s.  6 d.  cloth. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCRIMINATE  THE  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation:  with  a Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Orders,  Notices  of  numerous  British  Edifices,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Architecture 
of  a part  of  France.  By  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S. A.  Architect.  4th  edition,  with  very  con- 
siderable additions.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  with  15  Plates,  II.  Is.  cloth. 


A TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Enginee*.  4to.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates.  51.  5s.  in  boards. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  IONIA 

Published  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Part  I.  (imperial  folio,  with  about  40  Plates,  61.  6s.)  containing — 

The  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos  ; the  Temple  j Didymseus,  near  Miletus ; and  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Priene  ; the  Temple  of  Apollo  J atJackly. 


Part  II.  (imperial  folio,  with  about  70  Plates,  61. 6s.,  containing — 


Ruin  near  the  Port  of  JEgina;  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Panellenius;  Temple  of  Minerva  at 
Sunium;  Temple  of  Jupiter  Nematus,  near 
Argos;  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis;  Arch 
at  Mylassa  ; Sepulchre  at  Mylassa  ; Column 
of  a Temple  ; Ruins  at  Baffi  ; Theatre  at 

Part  III.  (imperial  folio,  with  74  folio  Engravings  and  three  Vignettes,  81.  8s.)  containing— 

Cnidus;  Aphrodisias;  Patara. 


Stratonicea;  Gymnasium  at  Ephesus;  Frag- 
ments of  a Temple;  Theatre  at  Miletus; 
Stadium  at  Laodicea;  Plan  of  the  Great 
Theatre  at  Laodicea  ; Gymnasium  at  Troas  ; 
Theatre  at  Jassus;  Theatre  at  Patara ; Thea- 
tre at  Castell  Rosso  ; Theatre  at  Telmessus. 
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VZXX.  Works  of  General  ITtility,  Popular  Medical 

and  Zteg'al  Works. 


ENGLISH;  GR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  348, 
7s.  cloth.  Loudon,  1842. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CEOMETRY; 

Consisting  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert 
Simpson : with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a course  of  Practical  Geometry  on 
the  Ground  ; also,  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes  and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical 
Geometry.  By  Mr.  Narrian,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst. 8vo.  pp.  288,  with  many  diagrams,  10s.  6d.  bound.  London,  1842. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  containing  a new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  preceded  by  a Compendious  Grammar,  Verbal  Distinctions,  etc. ; a new  Universal 
Gazetteer;  a Compendious  Classical  Dictionary;  a Chronological  Analysis  of  General 
History;  a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  etc.  etc.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  13th  Edition,  1 vol. 
foolscap  8vo.  pp.  810,  with  two  engraved  Frontispieces,  8s.  6d.  cloth  ; or  handsomely  bound 
in  roan,  lettered,  with  gilt  edges,  10s.  6<f.  London,  1S41. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY  : 

A New  and  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres;  including  all  Branches 
of  Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information 
on  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a Manual  of  convenient  Refer- 
ence to  the  more  instructed.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  2d  Edition,  1 thick  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  of 
1700  closely-printed  columns,  pp.  840,  with  an  engraved  Frontispiece,  10s.;  handsomely 
bound  in  fancy  cloth,  lettered ; or  bound  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  12s.  London,  1841. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History  ; forming  a new  and  complete  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Biography.  3d  Edition,  with  a “ Supplement,”  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Present  time.  1 vol.  foolscap  Svo.  pp.  876,  with  engraved  Frontispiece, 
8s.  6rf.  cloth  ; or  roan,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6 d.  London,  1841. 

| HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room ; 
I with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  etc.  etc.  3d  Edition.  1 vol. 
foolscap  Svo.  enlarged,  pp.  336.  Is.  cloth.  London,  1841. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

In  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  332,  Is.  cloth. 
London,  1840. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition,  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  654,  18s.  cloth.  London,  1840. 

DISCOURSE  ON  THE  ENLARCED  AND  PENDULOUS  ABDOMEN  ; 

Shewing  it  to  be  a Visceral  Affection,  attended  with  Important  Consequences  in  the  Human 
Economy;  with  cursory  Observations  on  Diet,  Exercise,  and  the  General  Management  of 
Health:  for  the  use  of  the  Dyspeptic.  By  Richard  Frankum,  Esq.  Surgeon.  2d  Edition, 
augmented,  with  a Dissertation  on  Gout,  suggesting  new  Physiological  Views  as  to  its  Cause, 
Prevention,  and  the  best  Course  of  Treatment.  Foolscap  Svo.  pp.126,  5s.  cloth.  London,  1842. 

THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

Necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  etc.  1 vol.  post  Svo.  pp.  518,  10s.  6d.  cloth.  London,  1841. 

THE  LAW  OF  NISI  PRIUS, 

Evidence  in  Civil  Actions,  Arbitration,  and  Awards  : with  an  Appendix  of  the  New  Rules, 
the  Statutes  of  Set-off,  Interpleader,  and  Limitation,  and  the  Decisions  thereon.  By 
Archibald  John  Stephens,  Barrister-at-Law.  3 vols.8vo.  containing 3336  pages,  5 l.  5s.  boards. 

THE  PARENT’S  HAND-BOOK  ; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ; containing  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their 
Education  with  a view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills.’-’  Fcp.  Svo.  os.  cloth. 

“ Distinguished  by  sterling  sense  and  sound  discrimination , and  by  that  competency  to  offer 
advice  which  can  only  be  rightfully  assumed  by  the  possessor  of  the  most  accurate  information. 
Those  who  have  youth  under  their  guardianship  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  book  in 
the  choice  of  a profession.” — Metropolitan  Magazine,  November,  1842. 
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Works  of  General  Utility,  Popular  medical  and  Kegal 

Works. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7 Wm.  4,  and  1 Viet, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy  ; with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  Information, 
etc.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with 
Notes  of  Cases  judicially  decided  since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.  Foolscap  Svo. 

2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson.  3d  Edition,  foolscap  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

***  The  above  two  works  may  be  had  in  1 volume,  price  7s.  cloth. 

A POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY  ; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law ; adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
Persons  not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  Information  peculiarly  useful  to 
Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins,  Attorney 
and  Solicitor.  In  1 thick  vol.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

The  whole  work  has  been  revised  by  a Barrister. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE  ; 

(For  particulars,  see  page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

ON  RHEUMATISM, 

And  on  the  Affections  of  the  Internal  Organs,  more  especially  the  Heart  and  Brain,  to  which 
it  gives  rise.  By  R.  Macleod,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  1 vol.  Svo.  pp.  172, 

7s.  cloth.  London,  1842. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USACES  OF  SOCIETY  : 

With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A yccyog.  “Manners  make  the  Man.”  22d  Edition 
(1842) , revised  (with  additions)  by  a Lady  of  Rank,  Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  handsomely  bound  in 
fancy  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

General  Observations  ; Introductions — Letters  of  Introduction — Marriage — Dinners — Smoking; 
Snuff — Fashion — Dress — Music — Dancing — Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople — Visiting; 
Visiting  Cards  — Cards — Tattling — of  General  Society. 

CHESS  EXEMPLIFIED 

In  a Concise  and  Easy  Notation,  greatly  facilitating  Practice.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Game,  on  a system  of  Progressive  Instruction  and  Examples.  By  the  late  President  of  a 
Select  Chess  Club.  Part  First,  with  a Chess-Board  on  the  new  system,  printed  on  a 12mo. 
pp.  144,  os.  cloth. 

The  features  of  this  admirable  little  guide  to  chess  are  three : the  work  is  clearly  and 
judiciously  written;  a new  notation  is  used  for  describing  actual  moves,  by  which  means  the 
description  of  a game  is  much  abbreviated,  and  the  student  follows  the  manoeuvres  with  more 
ease;  lastly,  the  elements  of  the  game  appear  to  us  to  be  taught  in  a clearer,  easier,  and 
sounder  mode.'1 — Spectator. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws  ; with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a Whist  Player ; containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A * * * * *. 

7th  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B * * * * *.  Foolscap  8vo. 

3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 

W.  Parkes.  5th  Edition,  foolscap  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

Social  Relations — Household  Concerns — the  Regulation  of  Time — Moral  and  Religious  Duties. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  6th  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Causes  of  Female  Influence  ; Value  of  Letters  to  Woman  ; Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman  ; 
Christianity  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence;  Scripture  illustrative  of  Female  Character  ; 
Female  Influence  on  Religion;  Female  Defects  ; Female  Romance;  Female  Education ; Female 
Duties. 

FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  2d  Edition,  foolscap  Svo.  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  Formation  of  Female  Character ; Religion,  a paramount  Object ; the  Importance  of  Religious 
Knowledge;  Christianity,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ; the  Employment  of  Time ; Study;  its  Mode 
and  its  Recommendation;  Accomplishment;  Teifiper;  Taste;  Benevolence;  Marriage;  the 
Young  Wife;  the  Young  Mother. 

LIVES  OF  ENCLISH  FEMALE  WORTHIES. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  Vol.  1,  containing  the  Lives  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  foolscap  8vo.  6*.  6 d.  cloth. 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure.  By  Miss  Holland.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  12s.  cloth  lettered. 
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I X.  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  Political 

Economy,  etc. 


M‘CULLOCH’S  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  11  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

SAVACE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

STEEL’S  SHIPMASTER’S  ASSISTANT, 

And  OWNER’S  MANUAL  ; containing  Information  necessary  for  persons  connected  with 
Mercantile  Affairs  ; consisting  of  the  Regulation  Acts  of  the  Customs  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  British  Possessions  abroad  ; Navigation  Laws  ; Registry  Acts  ; Duties  of  Customs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  Canada,  and  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land;  Smuggling 
Acts;  Pilotage  throughout  England  and  Scotland;  Insurances;  Commercial  Treaties  ; Dock 
Charges  on  'Shipping,  etc.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  J.  Stikeman,  Secretary  to  the  East 
India  and  China  Association.  With  Tables  of  Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Dr.  Kelly.  With  a Supplement.  1 vol.  8vo.  II.  Is.  cloth. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

By  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  WithaLifeof  the  Author,  an  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and 
Supplemental  Dissertations.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout, 
and  greatly  enlarged,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  If.  Is.  cloth. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  SLAVES  FROM  AFRICA, 

Especially  with  reference  to  the  Efforts  made  by  the  British  Government  for  its  extinction. 
By  James  Bandinel,  Esq.,  Foreign  Office.  Royal  8vo.  9s.  cloth.  (Published  for  her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office.) 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service.  With  a copious 
Index.  ByE.  W.  Symons,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court.  2d  Edition,  12mo.  5s. cloth. 

THE  FREIGHTER’S  GUIDE, 

And  CORN-MERCHANT’S  ASSISTANT.  With  Tables  of  First  and  Second  Class  Goods, 
on  a Decimal  Scale,  of  which  Wheat  is  the  Standard,  forming  a complete  Analysis  of  Grain 
and  other  first-class  Goods,  also  of  the  Lumber  Trade,  etc  etc.  By  George  Harrison,  of 
Newcastle.  4th  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

A COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  COAL  TRADE  : 

With  correct  Tables  of  Prices,  from  one-halfpenny  per  ton  to  thirty  shillings,  and  from  1 ewt. 
to  400  tons,  to  be  used  in  computing  the  amount  of  cargoes  of  coals  shipped  and  delivered, 
also  the  amount  of  freight.  To  which  is  added,  a Table  of  Newcastle  Coal  Measure  com- 
puted into  Weight,  and  other  useful  matters  relative  to  the  trade.  By  G.  Harrison.  2nd 
Edition,  improved,  12mo.  pp.  51,  2s.  cloth.  Newcastle,  1842. 

LIBER  MERCATORIS; 

Or,  the  MERCHANT’S  MANUAL:  being  a concise  and  practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of 
Exchange,  more  particularly  as  relating  to  the  custom  of  Merchants  ; together,  also,  with  the 
French'Code  relating  to  Bills  of  Exchange:  to  which  is  added,  “The  Interpreter,”  on  the 
usual  Dates,  Sights,  and  Usances  of  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  Eight  Languages.  By 
F.  Hobler,  Jun.  Attorney  at  Law.  12mo.  6s.  cloth. 

THE  RUSSIA  TRADER’S  ASSISTANT. 

Containing  practical  Information  concerning  Russian  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  ; the 
Course  of  Exchange;  Bills  of  Exchange;  the  Commercial  Guilds  ; the  Trade  of  Foreigners 
settled  in  or  travelling  to  Russia,  etc.  etc.;  adapted  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Shipowners, 
and  Brokers  concerned  in  the  Russian  Trade.  By  Charles  Clark.  2 vols. 

Vol.  1— Exports.  Oblong  8vo.  II.  10s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2— Imports,  containing  95  proformd  Accounts  of  Sales  of  Imports  at  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
Tables  of  the  Net  Proceeds  at  any  Market  Price  ; some  useful  Information  for  Shipmasters 
arriving  with  Cargoes,  etc.  etc.  Oblong  8vo.  1/.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKINC. 

By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  3d  Edition, 
8vo.  9s.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND  CREDIT  OF  SUCH  OF 

the  STATES  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  UNION  as  have  contracted  PUBLIC  DEBTS: 
comprising  an  account  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Sums  raised  by  each  State  have  been 
applied,  and  a consideration  of  the  probable  Effects  of  such  application  upon  the  general 
Wealth  and  Prosperity  of  the  Country.  By  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.  8vo.  with  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS, 

As  affecting  all  Classes  of  the  Community,  and  particularly  the  Landed  Interests.  By  James 
Wilson,  Esq.  3d  Edition,  8vo.  3s.  cloth. 
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Commerce,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Political 

Economy,  etc. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  CURRENCY,  COMMERCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES, 

Referable  to  the  Corn  Laws.  By  James  Wilson,  Esq.  8vo. 5s. cloth. 

A HISTORY  OF  PRICES  5 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time. 
Preceded  by  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.  2 vols.  8vo.  \l.  16s.  cloth. 

A continuation  of  the  above, 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICES  and  of  the  State  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1839;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on  proposed  Alterations  in  our  Banking  System*  8vo. 
125.  cloth. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Of  the  Agriculture,  Shipping;,  Colonies,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
Compiled  from  Official  Returns.  By  W.  F.  Spackman,  Esq.  12mo.  5 s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S. , author  of  “The  Progress  of  the  Nation,”  etc.  1 vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN  METAL. 

By  John  Holland,  Esq.  3 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  and  about  300  Woodcuts, 
18s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  PORCELAIN  AND  CLASS. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  50  Woodcuts,  6s. 
cloth. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH, 

With  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  are  applied  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  this  Country.  By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE. 

By  R-  Torrens,  Esq.  F.R.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  means  of  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.  New  Edition,  8vo.  14s.  boards. 


3S.  Sporting,  Fire  Arms,  Veterinary  Medicine,  etc. 


BLAINE’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS. 

(For  particulars,  see  page  10  of  Catalogue,  No.  I.) 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawker.  8th  edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  numerous  Explanatory  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  8vo.  1/.  Is.  cloth. 

SPORTINC  SCENES  AND  COUNTRY  CHARACTERS. 

By  Martingale.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  beautifully  embellished  with  Wood  Engravings  in 
the  highest  style  Of  the  Art,  handsomely  bound  in  a new  style,  1Z.  Is. 

THE  FLY-FISHER’S  GUIDE, 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Plates,  representing  upwards  of  40  Of  the  most  useful  Flies,  accu- 
rately copied  from  Nature.  By  G.  C.  Bainbridge.  4th  edition,  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

ByG.  A.  Hansard,  12mo.  6s.6<L  cloth. 

THE  FLY-FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOCY, 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By 
Alfred  Ronalds.  2d  edition,  with  20  Copper  Plates,  coloured,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

THE  COURSER’S  COMPANION. 

By  Thomas  Thacker.  2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  to  which  is  added,  The  Breeder’s 
Guide,  or  Breeding  in  all  its  Branches.  2 vols.  8vo.  1L  10s.  cloth. 

A POCKET  COMPENDIUM  OF  COURSING  RULES  AND  BYE-LAWS, 

For  Use  in  the  Field.  By  Thomas  Thacker.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
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Sporting",  Fire  Arms,  Veterinary  Itfedicine,  etc. 


THE  GUN  ; 

Or,  a Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire  Arms.  By  W.  Greener,  Inventor  of 
an  Improved  Method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  etc.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15,.  cloth. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY,  » 

As  applied  to  the  Use  and  Construction  of  Fire  Arms.  By  William  Greener,  author  of  “ The 
Gun,”  etc.  With  numerous  Plates,  . 15,.  cloth. 

THE  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  ETC. 

Being  a History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare'ana 
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